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PICTURES AND PEOPLE 


Happy the artist who, having sent 
his works to the Academy, receives 
not his packing case back again, 
but an invitation to visit Burling- 
ton House on “ Varnishing Day.” 
He is asked now to “ inspect such 
works as have been accepted,” in- 
stead of to varnish them, as used 
to be the case until quite recently. 


Suppose yourself a happy artist, 
dear reader, one in receipt of this 
said invitation, and we will visit 


Piccadilly together on the day 
when artists go there on this mis- 
sion of “ inspection.” 

If it is the first time you have 
had a picture hung, you innocently 
reveal the fact by walking upstairs 
when you arrive at Burlington 
House and presenting your ticket 
to the porter in livery. ‘This lordly 
being informs you that you must 
vo down again and change your 
admission card for a season ticket. 
You sign your name on this, and 
then go up again and show it to 
the porter, who now lets you pass 
in. Old exhibitors, of course, 
know about the season ticket ar- 
rangement, and are spared the 
annoyance of coming downstairs 
again, whereby the younger artists 
so ingenuously show to everyone 
that it is their first time of being 
hung. If you are there early 


AT 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


in the morning the first thing 
that strikes you is the great num- 
ber of artists—ladies as well as 
gentlemen—and the way in which 
many go through the rooms hold- 
ing their heads high; and you 
wonder what the meaning of this 
is until you catch yourself doing it ; 
for, not finding your picture on 
the line on your first hunt, you go 
round a second time, and, i ignoring 
the line, look up to see where you 
have been “skied.” Friends meet- 
ing greet each other, as a rule, 
with “ How are you?” or “ Where 
are you?” which is not an inquiry 
after your health, but means how 
or where are you hung? 

And one generally notices in the 
criticisms of the exhibition (which 
are pretty free on the varnishing 
day) that it isa good or bad one, 
according to the position of the 
picture of the person criticising. 
Those who are skied always think 
it a bad exhibition, and those who 
are hung well that it is better than 
usual. There are many ladies— 
dressed as a rule quietly in dark 
colours—some talking in groups 
round a picture, and others being 
waited upon by male friends, who 
get them water and cloth, &c. while 
they sponge or oil their pictures. 

The ladies are, for the most part, 
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young, and at every varnishing 
day you see one or two melancholy- 
eyed ones, who look as if they went 
in for high art, and could not get 
the recognition they deserved. 
They wander about the rooms the 
whole of the day, not speaking to 
anyone, and give the impression 
that it would be a very good thing 
for them if they could sell their 
pictures. 

Some of the rooms are quite 
finished, but others have still the 
tickets hanging to the pictures. 
These tickets, having the number, 
name of artist, and subject of pic- 
ture marked on, are fastened to the 
back of the pictures by pieces of 
string, and then brought over in 
front, the strings being just so long 
as to allow the tickets to hang 
about the level of the eye, for the 
convenience of those who arrange 
the catalogue. Thus the strings 
to the top pictures are very long, 
those to the lower ones shorter. 

The pictures are all hung, except 
some in the print room; chalk 
drawings, etchings, and engravings 
are lying about, some leaning against 
theskirting, and there are, of course, 
large ugly gaps on the walls, which, 
with the tickets and string, give the 
room a very untidy look. Some of 
the pictures are covered up with 
calico, with notices printed on that 
the cover must not be removed 
till such a day. These pictures 
are by academicians (probaby 
half a dozen altogether), and one 
supposes that they must be either 
so important as not to be allowed 
to run any risk from dust, or that 
they must not be seen by common- 
place outside artists. 

Many men paint at their pictures 
the whole of the day, and get so 
absorbed in their work, or are so 
anxious to finish satisfactorily, that 
they never turn round to speak to 
anyone, and if addressed, only reply 
very curtly; while others work away 
in quite a jaunty fashion, and ask 
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everyone they know what they 
think, and if they would advise 
them to do so-and-so. 

There are stands or scaffoldings 
for the convenience of those whose 
pictures are hung high, and a great 
many are used. They are very 
stoutly made (something like the 
“Punch and Judy” theatre one 
sees in the streets, only, of course, 
without the green baize, the artist 
standing right on the top), and 
some are of considerable size—as 
much as six feet wide—allowing the 
artist plenty of room to move about. 
Ladders are placed alongside by 
porters, several of whom are in 
readiness to wait on the artists 
with basins of water, sponges, and 
cloths, &c.; colour boxes of all kinds 
and sizes, smeared all over with 
paint, and very dirty, lie about in all 
directions—on the floors, the chairs, 
and the stands—and there is a very 
strong smell of paint. 

Of actual varnishing there is 
hardly any, as varnish, when 
applied to a new picture, is found to 
make it crack in a very short time. 

It is a very busy day at the 
Criterion and the St. James’s, but 
a stranger would not know that 
there were many artists in either 
place, as they now do not affect 
any distinctive kind of dress or 
make-up. 

There are only a few people in the 
sculpture gallery — perhaps only 
one working, and he will every now 
and again create a great dust by 
brushing away the scrapings he 
makes. 

Artists are not required to leave 
their sticks and umbrellas down- 
stairs; and, as a matter of course, 
there is no smoking. On the press 
day these smaller details are 
managed in the same way. The 
authorities have sufficient confi- 
dence in the members of the press 
to believe that they will not poke 
the still wet canvasses with their 
umbrellas. 
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The sober-looking crowd of lite- 
rary men who invade 
Piccadilly ! fair street which we Londoners 
1 


ove, 
All streets of the world’s other cities 
above, 


on this day, may rhyme to its 
charms and satirise its fashionable 
crowds : but not many of them live 
within its beloved precincts. The 
Strand and Fleet-street, which 
savour of printing dens and pub- 
lishers’ offices, theatres and taverns, 
are more familiar ground to a great 
number of these shabby gentlemen, 
whose names, when they appear in 
the contents of magazines and on the 
backs of novels, seem to the simple- 
minded country reader surrounded 
by glory and greatness. They 
enter the wide rooms which hold 
the spring exhibition of that most 
dignified of shops, the Royal 
Academy. They talk art learnedly, 
and sneer with magnificence at the 
show before them. They are at 
home here to-day : they are invited 
guests, and that lordly being who 
sternly demands shillings from the 
public all the rest of the summer 
treats them with respect and wel- 
come. And wellhe may: for some 
of the shabbiest of these gentlemen 
represent some of the most power- 
ful newspapers of the day, possess- 
ing, of course, the largest circula- 
tions in the world. Two or three 
ladies appear among the company 
of black coats, showing by their 
presence that, as they have invaded 
the field of the novelist, so they 
are trenching upon the vocation of 
the journalist. There is one lady 
whom you may observe talking to 
various gentlemen one after another 
with perfect good comradeship. 
She is well known in England and 
in America as the earnest practical 
champion of woman’s work. She 
has fairly earned her place among 
the “ gentlemen of the press.” Half 
the men here know her well: she is 
one of the fraternity. She is cer- 
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tainly not working very hard now: 
not like some of these representa- 
tives of the press who plant them- 
selves firmly upon a seat opposite 
a picture, and, taking out a quan- 
tity of blue paper, write fiercely, 
as though that particular art criti- 
cism were the most important thing 
in the world. Doubtless, the three 
halfpence aline which they are earn- 
ing is of the direst importance to 
themselves. The work isdone very 
differently by different men: some, 
who have to give to the publica 
couple of columns of minute criti- 
cism in important daily papers, 
stroll through the rooms as though 
they were idle travellers visiting a 
foreign gallery. 

This easy manner means very 
hard work in the past, as well as 
an excellent memory. It means a 
knowledge of the class of work 
done by all the important artists, 
of their progress, of how their work 
has been produced, of what they 
have exhibited for the last ten 
years, and a knowledge of the sort 
of critical article which the public 
likes and will read. Is there any- 
thing more deceptive than the ease 
of the accomplished man? It 
means that his talent has been 
great enough to give him perse- 
verance, and induce him to con- 
quer all the difficulties of constant 
work. There is a splendid instance 
of this kind in the broad and burly 
person of that gentleman who is 
glancing at Briton Riviere’s “In 
Manus tuas, Domine.” 

He looks like a portly gentle- 
man addicted to heavy dinners, and 
is undoubtedly an excellent judge 
of good wine. What is there about 
him of the art critic or the littéra- 
teur? He is chaffing with a friend 
at his side and glances very in- 
differently at the pictures. Yet 
his may be expected to be the best 
popular article which will appear 
on the exhibition, for he is the 
greatest journalist of the age, a 
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unique creature, a being regarded 
with a funny mixture of amuse- 
ment and awed admiration by his 
brethren of the pen. Near him 
stands a publisher with whom he 
has quarrelled—about money, of 
course ; what else should publisher 
and author quarrel about? The 
publisher most unprecedently re- 
fused to give more for acertain work 
than half the number of hundreds 
asked by the great journalist, 
whose pride was so hurt that, after 
treating the said publisher to a 
little exceptionally choice language, 
he has never spoken to him since, 
and only casts a withering glance 
upon him now and again. “See 
how he looks at me ! ”” murmurs the 
publisher in the ear of an aspiring 
author, who gazes upon the coun- 
tenance of the great journalist 
(in its complexion eloquent of 
manifold dinners and oceans of 
good wine) as upon the face of a 
hero. ‘See how he looks at me. 
Lord! he will never forgive me. 
Look at the breadth of his back, 
and the rosiness of his countenance. 
It doesn’t matter what he looks 
like; no man ever wrote like him, 
and no man ever will.” 

“Alas!” thinks the aspiring 
author, “ will the dread publisher 
ever speak like that of me; and 
shall I ever be able to demand 
double the money he offers me, 
and treat him with contumely if he 
refuses it?” 

Yonder is another publisher, 
who is a cheerful creature, and 
conducts his business and his inter- 
course with his authors in a happy- 
go-lucky manner that might asto- 
nish some people. He seems to 
judge an author by what the 
Americans call “sensing” him—a 
method which at all events has the 
merit of economy, for he does not 
require to pay anyone to read the 
works offered to him. See him 
sitting there, with his hat on the 
back of his head, teasing one of 
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his favourite authors, a pleasant, 
quiet man, whose name is suf- 
ficiently well known to make him 
rank among the authors of the 
day. He is writing something 
about a certain city for the pub- 
lisher in question. 

“1 don’t believe you’ve ever been 
there, my boy,” cries the publisher. 

“*Pon my honour I have,” 
answers the author, laughing, and 
blushing a little at the accusation. 

Do you notice that slight gentle- 
man, whe is looking with some 
amusement at Ouless’s excellent 
portrait of Mr. Edmund Yates ? 
He has rather the appearance of 
an officer home from India on fur- 
lough. Look again and you will 
see a faint resemblance in his face 
to certain portraits which gaze 
upon you from innumerable photo- 
graphs and picture shops. True 
enough: these portraits are in- 
tended to represent him. There is 
little of the Byronic author about 
him, yet he is the writer of one of 
the most poetically pathetic novels 
which have seen the light of th 
publisher’s counter for many a 
long day ; and his new novels ar 
eagerly coveted by circulating- 
library readers. 

Ouless is a marvellous portrait 
painter. That portrait of Mr. 
Edmund Yates so vividly brings 
the sitter before you, has so exactly 
reproduced his expression, that, 
like Donatello’s statue, it needs 
only speech to make it perfect. 

On the great day known as 
the private view day, as well as on 
the press day, there are present a 
great many of the fashionabl 
authors and a large sprinkling of 
press men. But they form then 
only one of various elements, one of 
which is created by the presence 
of some of the artists with whose 
names and pictures we are all 
familiar, accompanied by _ their 
wives dressed in fantastic costumes, 
generally in accordance with the 
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style most affected by their hus- 
bands. Then there are the ladies 
or gentlemen who have been 
painted, and who are to be found 
disporting themselves at intervals 
beneath their portraits. There are 
eminent men of science, regulation 
men of the world, and some aristo- 
crats, with a goodly mixture of 
what may be described as respect- 
able upper middle class Bohemia, 
formed of well-to-do people who 
“go in” for art, know the artists 
we ell, speak of them by nicknames 
or christian names, and know which 
of the popular beauties sat for such 
a face in such a picture. Remarks 
are made freely and loudly in a 
sort of jargon very unintelligible to 
anyone outside the clique. Last, 
but not least, we must observe a 
very important and self-assertive 
sprinkling of picture dealers, who 
strut about with an arrogant and 
defiant air, speak very loud, hold 
their hands in their trousers 
pockets, and are generally speaking 
intolerable. 

And now for a look at the pic- 
tures, which, by the way, smell 
abominably on the days of the 
private views. ‘The admission of 
the public seems at last to conquer 
the oils by dint of Rimmel. 

Let us go back to the first room 
and begin to look at the more legi- 
timate objects of curiosity, the pic- 
tures, instead of the people—back 
to the first room, passing on our 
way the fascinating bust of Henry 
Irving, done by Mr. Brodie, and look 
at Vicat Cole’s “ Autumn Tints” 
which hangs just inside the door. 
It refreshes the eye to look upon 
trees after gazing upon the chang- 
ing mysteries of the human face. 
This picture is very sweet and 
bright. The foreground has a 
somewhat bizarre effect, and one is 
tempted at first to think the fallen 
chesnut leaves a shade too pro- 
nounced in their vivid hues ; but a 
retreat upon one’s memory must 
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recall, if one has ever looked upon 
an English autumn, colours of the 
dying leaves even more audaciously 
vivid than these. The artist must 
needs be careful of his colour pot, 
but nature, on the contrary, is 
lavish with hers. Turning from 
this vision of burning autumn, 
one’s eye is arrested by Ernest 
Parton’s dainty study of “The 
Waning of the Year,’ where it 
seems as though we had indeed 
passed into a more advanced month 
of winter. Yet, in reality, the 
foliage has not taken the red glow 
upon it in this last picture, but 
the first keen coolness of the 
coming winter has swept over the 
meadows and turned the pool into 
» “faery sea forlorn.” One can 
almost hear the dim whisper of 
the cold autumn breeze in the 
upper boughs of the tall birch 
trees. One glance back at Mr. 
Cole’s warm afternoon, rich in 
light and colour, is pleasant after 
this delicately dim presentment of 
autumn. Mr. Sant and Mr. Edwin 
Long have given the most light to 
the walls of the second room. Mr. 
Long’s “ Esther” is full of his 
peculiar artistic feeling. Indeed, 
it seems as though the artist had 
endeavoured to surpass himself in 
the effect of cool glow. Every- 
thing is subdued, yet everything is 
full of intensity. There is a great 
deal of very exquisite painting 
and finished work in this picture. 
Whether the artist does not paint 
away his original impulse and 
emotion when he yields to the 
temptation of such high finish as 
this picture exhibits, is, of course, 
a matter of opinion. The whole 
work is very beautiful, from the 
dimple at Esther’s elbow to the 
mosaic floor on which her foot 
rests; but it seems to us that in 
the original sketch there must have 
been a passion in Esther’s face 
which it lacks now. It must have 
been a strange fancy that prompted 
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Mr. Long to make his Vashti and 
Esther so much alike. The pic- 
tures are strange companions, and 
it is difficult to know whether the 
hangers have been kind or unkind 
in separating them. 

Mr. Long’s portrait (1423) of 
Bishop Wordsworth is a magnifi- 
cent piece of painting. The quie- 
tude with which the figure is put 
before you leaves the work simply 
a portrait, yet the white drapery 
and scarlet hood have so much of 
Mr. Long’s peculiar powers shown 
in them, that the work has charms 
beyond that of portraiture. 

Mr. Sant’s “ Adversity,” which 
is familiar already to the gazers 
into picture-shops, is a touching 
and pretty conception. It is in- 
finitely pleasanter to look at in the 
original than in the travesties of it 
exhibited in the shop windows. A 
dark-eyed girl, dressed all in dark 
colour, holds out a bunch of flowers 
to sell: her basket, full of gay 
blossoms, stands on the ground 
beside her, and her dog, drooping 
his head under the cloud of adver- 
sity which has come over his mis- 
tress’s fortunes, sits at her feet. 

The white arms and fair droop- 
ing head of the poacher’s widow 
gleam out of Briton Riviere’s pic- 
ture in the third room. She 
crouches upon the hillside with the 
“little brown hares” leaping around 
her. There is something in that 
wail of the unfortunate which 
Charles Kingsley has embodied in 
this song which is very touching. 
The picture is an effective illustra- 
tion of the ballad, but little more. 

Mr. Ansdell has achieved some- 
thing remarkable in his picture 
“On Guard.” Experts in babies 
and bulldogs must decide upon 
the merits of the two ugly faces 
brought together in the painting of 
a child ina perambulator guarded 
by a most ferocious-looking dog. 
Persons not qualified to judge of 
either species can but amuse them- 
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selves by attempting to decide 
which is the uglier of the two; and 
it seemed to us that the dog had 
the best of it. Next to it hangs a 
large Alma-Tadema, which is 
strange, startling, scarcely agree- 
able, yet very wonderful. It iscalled 
* Down to the River,” and contains 
a piece of clear, reflecting water, and 
a yellow bridge in perspective. 
Above the bridge is a line of in- 
tensely blue sky. The figures of 
a lady, some children, and a bare- 
armed boatman are cut off with 
strange abruptness. Of course it 
is a matter of taste, but it seemed 
to us that the amount of yellow 
which this picture contains would 
have looked to better advantage in 
any but a gilt frame. Near by 
hangs another lovely landscape by 
Vicat Cole; a hayfield, touched 
with a ruddy glow from the setting 
sun and a glorious view of tree- 
tops and blue distance. He has 
caught something of the ineffable 
softness of the far-off line of the 
horizon in a country of trees—that 
delicious softness which is rest to 
the eyes, and sends through them 
a message of repose to the brain. 
Mr. Poynter reappears in one of 
his favourite classical pieces, in 
which he dresses modern beauties 
in classic yarb, and gives them 
classic games to amuse them. It 
is said that a very well-known 
beauty is the Queen of this game 
and holds the ball in her hand. 
There is something of the poetry 
of motion in these figures, though 
the legs of some of the maidens. 
are surprisingly developed, and 
one feels inclined to think that, if 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s young 
ladies are “ waxy,” Mr. Poynter's 
are muscular. But the figures 
have less of the Art-School-study 
look about them than many of 
those he has produced of late years. 
Yet none of these maidens have 
the magic charm of his Proserpine 
gathering flowers. Turning away 
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from this large picture we chance 
upon Alfred Elmore’s Sabrina, a 
lovely piece of flesh-painting, soft, 
sweet, and true. She stands knee- 
deep in water, and the white lilies 
which flower upon its surface, by 
their pallor add a charm to the 
beautiful tints of her flesh and her 
ruddy hair, which an artist would 
lovingly describe as auburn, and 
which the unromantic many might 
be tempted to call red. How it 
falls over her pink shoulder! 
Does it take an artistic eye to 
appreciate the wonderful beauty of 
red hair when it flows loose in the 
open air? Possibly it is not as 
good as a less audacious colour to 
set off a fashionable bonnet; but 
in Sabrina’s costume (anything 
but fashionable), and amid the 
greys and greens of nature, it is 
simply glorious. 

One does not appreciate how 
very excellent a position has been 
given to Mr. Barrett Browning’s 
picture of the fish market, unless 
one visits these rooms again after 
the crowding public has been 
admitted. When the rooms are 
comparatively empty you notice 
that it has an imposing position, 
visible as it is through the succes- 
sive arches as you stand at the end 
of the fourth room. It stands out 
with great clearness at this dis- 
tance, and when the rooms are 
crowded in the dreadful way in 
which they are after the doors are 
first opened, you may observe that 
the picture shows admirably over 
the heads of the chattering, staring 
multitude. 

“ Oh, this is very awful!” said a 
stout and rosy gentleman, who 
had got about as far as this 
through the rooms on the first 
public day. “Come out, I am 
sure we have seen it all,” said 
another gentleman to a friend who 
was with him, in a tone of infinite 
weariness. And who can wonder? 
Is it picture-seeing, this jostling 
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and struggling in a crowd to get a 
glimpse here and there? The dim 
secrets of the studio which have 
grown from the painter’s brain and 
taken possession of his brush— 
can these be grasped or under- 
stood in a bird’s-eye view caught 
between two fashionable bonnets, 
while somebody behind is endea- 
vouring to make you “move on” as 
politely as may be? 

It must be a sad though inevi- 
table experience to the artist to 
observe how his pictures lose in 
beauty when they appear on the 
crowded walls of the Academy 
amid the strange medley of colours 
formed by the surrounding pic- 
tures, which are separated from it 
only by the gilt frames that often 
serve rather to confuse than to aid 
the eye. Mr. Browning’s “Fish 
Market” is not as effective seen 
under this ordeal as it seemed 
when exhibited privately. Never- 
theless, there is a great deal of 
strength in the picture, and one 
cannot but confess that it is a very 
powerful study for an artist who 
has given so few years to his art. 
* Dinant on the Meuse,” 

a land 

Wherein it seemed always afternoon, 
is a much more delightful work by 
the same artist. Here is something 
of the spirit of the quiet riverside 
life caught and placed upon the 
canvas. <A long look at it gives 
one a feeling of rest; and the 
water is a very loving, thorough, 
careful study. That most capri- 
cious and changeful of elements 
must eventually acknowledge a 
master of her mysteries in Mr. 
Browning. Yet these pictures are 
plainly and avowedly studies ; 
and it seems from some of Mr. 
Browning’s other work that he 
must eventually be an imaginative 
artist. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures, 
perfect though they be in finish, 
suffer also in being seen thus scat- 
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tered among a crowd of other 
paintings. Doubtless these fair 
Italian maidens, under the peculiar 
touch of his brush, appear more 
like wax flowers than living blos- 
soms ; and it cannot be denied that 
this tendency to waxiness increases 
year by year. 
In such a picture as “ Neruccia” 
(1358) the absolute cleanness of 
the work has a touch of the mira- 
culous about it. It scarcely is 
possible to believe that Neruccia 
and her canvas were not created 
together, instead of this perfection 
having been produced by the work 
of ordinary brushes. Nevertheless, 
the series of heads of Italian 
maidens, of which this is one, 
when seen together in the Presi- 
dent’s studio, had a greater charm 
than when scattered in different 
parts of the Academy walls. Had 
they appeared—after the charming 
Grosvenor fashion—all together, 
and placed against a dark back- 
ground, undisturbed by the imme- 
diate contact of other artistic styles 
and a mass of incongruous colour- 
ing, admirers of the dainty world 
of womanhood to which Sir Frede- 
rick alone can introduce us, might 
have feasted their eyes with some 
satisfaction. But it is impossible 
to imagine any circumstances of 
light or hanging which would have 
made the President’s large picture 
of Elijah and the angel agreeable 
to look upon. The artist seems to 
have determined to step aside from 
his natural path, in this picture, 
and to have been distinctly making 
a conscious effort during its whole 
production. The result, as it in- 
evitably must be in such a case, is 
ghastliness instead of grandeur, 
for the work is dead, still-born; 
the spark of real, living genius 
shines no where from this canvas. 
There is a delicious little Alma- 
Tadema in room 10. It is called 
the “Pomona Festival.” Enter 
into the picture and see how gaily 
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the dancers move, how light the 
dust is around their feet, how 
glowing the life of the picture is, 
from the warm dancers to the full 
hyacinth flowers which surround 
their charmed circle. 

Among the water colours Mr. J. 
Ingle Lee has some pretty studies, 
in which the details are very care- 
fully and delicately worked up. 
“ A Holiday Afternoon ” (792) 
is a very quaint sunset scene. A 
troop of girls are by the side of a 
brook. The idleness of holiday is 
very well expressed in their figures. 
The setting sun makes their 
shadows long and startling, and 
gives that glorious blur of colour 
to the hill behind which it has 
vanished, which is a familiar charm 
of the sunset moment. The peculiar 
weirdness which so often charac- 
terises the last hour of a sunny day, 
when a few wild clouds come into 
the sky to herald the twilight, is 
admirably conveyed. 

“October” (746) is quite in Mr. 
Grace’s special style, full of dim, 
soft colouring of grey-greens and 
subdued reds. The landscape is 
brooded over by a grey sky of 
tearful clouds. 

“Toilers of the Woods” (810) 
has some exceedingly clear and 
lovely work in a group of dainty 
fir trees, which stand up against a 
pure, soft sky. There is a true 
charm as of woodland life in this 
picture, but, for our part, we should 
have preferred it without the 
figures which give its name. The 
artist in his study seems to have 
caught some of the sweet loveliness 
of the spot, and the human beings 
appear rather intrusive. 

“Where Deep Seas Moan” 
(1386) is a most refreshing vision 
to meet with when one is sick and 
weary with picture-gazing on the 
hot first day. So deep and cool 


is the gulf between the sea-washed 
rocks, so green and dark the water, 
so sweet to one’s senses the mere 
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fancy of that wild spray which 
flings itself from sea to sky. 
“Cloud and Sunshine” is quite 
another peep into nature. There 
is a group of Mr. Davis’s delightful 
cows, and beyond them a glorious 
reach of woodland, with a long 
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tempting path of sunlit grass amid 
the trees. 

And now, after this hasty look 
round the rooms, shall we go out 
through the vestibule into fresh 
air, sunshine, and Piccadilly ? 
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TELEPHONY. 


Ir is not without some misgiving 
that we venture upon the somewhat 
difficult undertaking of treating a 
scientific question in such a manner 
as to be intelligible to the general 
reader, and, in attempting to 
do so, we will avoid going into 
details, and keep as closely as pos- 
sible to general principles. The 
importance of the subject of 
telephony as a necessary, if not 
indispensable, means of commu- 
nication in the near future, so in- 
tensifies the interest in this sub- 
ject as to prompt a brief account 
of Mr. Thomas A. Edison’s latest 
improvements in telephony. In 
order that the reader may 
thoroughly'appreciate the principles 
upon which his new instrument is 
based, it is necessary to take a re- 
trospect of telephony in general. 

We all know that sound, of what- 
soever kind, is produced by vibra- 
tion. Hence the infinite variety of 
tone in the human voice is trace- 
able to differences in the rate of 
vibration. If you hold a dise of 
thin metal or other substance in 
close proximity to the human 
mouth, the vibrations caused by 
the act of speaking are conveyed to 
this disc, which vibrates accordingly 
in the same ratio. Let us imagine 
that we have two discs, one in 
London, the other in Liverpool. 
Now, if we could get the disc in 
Liverpool to reproduce the same 
vibrations as those spoken upon 
the one in London, we should get 
articulated speech. 

If we bring a piece of iron close 
to the poles of a magnet, a slight 


current is created therein. By con- 
necting this magnet with a similar 
one at a distant station, by means 
of an ordinary telegraph line, the 
current is made to traverse the line 
and charge the magnet at the dis- 
tant station, and consequently 
attract a similar piece of iron. If 
we bring the iron towards the 
magnet at the transmitting end ten 
times, quickly, the magnet at the 
distant station will be charged; 
thereby attracting that piece of iron 
ten times. But instead of using 
an ordinary piece of iron, a thin 
disc or diaphragm, about three 
inches in diameter, is introduced, 
which responds more readily to the 
vibrations of the voice. This dia- 
phragm is fixed close to the poles 
of amagnet. If, then, we sound a 
note, say, of 250 vibrations per 
second, the diaphragm will vibrate 
at the same rate ; which will cause 
250 pulsations of the current to be 
transmitted over the wire into the 
magnet at the distant station, 
causing that diaphragm to vibrate 
at the same rate; thereby giving the 
exact note as sounded at the trans- 
mitting end. The same principle 
is applicable to ordinary speech. 
This discovery was made by Pro- 
fessor A. Graham Bell in 1876. 
Experience has, however, taught 
us that this discovery is applicable 
only to short lengths of wire not 
disturbed by induction. With tele- 
graph lines, where numerous wires 
run upon poles, or through pipes as 
in underground systems, it has long 
been known that currents passing 
through one or more of these wires 
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would set up induced or extraneous 
currents in the others; it is owing 
to this cause that the telephone was 
never worked successfully in Lon- 
don; as the feeble currents of the 
telephone wire were found to be 
almost entirely overcome by the 
more powerful induced and muti- 
lating currents, 

Mr. Edison sought to overcome 
this difficulty by the introduction 
of what we now knowas his carbon 
transmitter. 

Carbon, or common lamp black, 
when moulded into a disc and 
placed in an electrical circuit, or 
between the poles of a battery, is 
only a partial conductor, and offers 
a resistance to the passage of an 
electrical current. One of the pecu- 
liar properties of this carbon is, that 
when it is subjected to any pressure 
the resistance is decreased ; thereby 
allowing more electricity to flow 
over the circuit in proportion to the 
amount of pressure given. This 
principle is used in the carbon 
transmitter in the following man- 
ner. A disc or button of carbon, 
wbout the size and thickness of a 
sovereign, is placed between two 
metallic discs, the one the same dia- 
meter as the carbon button, the 
other about three inches. The 
battery and earth wires are con- 
nected with one of these dises, and 
the line wire leading to a distance 
connected with the other; thus 
causing the current from the bat- 
tery to pass through the carbon 
button, which offers considerable 
resistance, and only allows a small 
amount of current on the line. If 
we should now speak on the larger 
disc or diaphragm, and cause it to 
vibrate ; being in contact with the 
carbon button, it would necessarily 
put a pressure on the button 
at every vibration, and so lessen 
the resistance and allow a larger 
quantity of the current to traverse 
the line to the distant station, 
where an instrument similar to the 
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Bell receiver is employed. The 
results attained by this telephone 
were much more satisfactory than 
the former systems; as Edison did 
not rely on the force of the voice 
acting upon a diaphragm to create 
his motive power, but instead used 
a battery power controlled by the 
voice, which was reproduced much 
louder and more able to cope with 
the extraneous sounds which were 
so disastrous to the other systems. 
It was obvious that, if the verbal mes- 
sages could be reproduced as loud 
as originally spoken, so that the lis- 
tener would not be obliged to listen 
attentively, the confusing sounds, 
due to induction, would not, with 
such a loud reproduction, be so 
noticeable. 

In 1872 Mr. Edison was experi- 
menting with different chemical 
solutions, endeavouring to find one 
of such quality that if a piece of 
paper were saturated with it, and 
an electrical current passed through 
the paper, the current would de- 
compose the chemical. Edison 
prosecuted his experiments in the 
following manner: After taking a 
flat piece of metal, and connecting 
it with one pole of a battery by 
means of a wire, upon the surface 
of this plate was laid the saturated 
paper; to the other pole of the 
battery was connected a piece of 
flat platinum wire. The test was 
to draw the platinum wire over the 
paper, to open and close the circuit, 
and notice any change in the colour 
of the paper where the wire had 
passed. In treating a piece of 
paper saturated in a solution of 
ferro-cyanide of potassium in this 
manner, it was very noticeable 
that, when the current was inter- 
rupted, the friction between the 
platinum and the paper was con- 
siderable ; but immediately the cir- 
cuit was established it disappeared 
and the wire slipped over the paper 
as if oiled, and was very sensitive 
to the slightest amount of current. 
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In 1876 Edison embodied this dis- 
covery in a telephonic receiver ; 
but it was found that the use of 
chemically prepared paper in con- 
nection with the telephone was not 
practical for an instrument intended 
for the general public ; and several 
obstacles appearing, it was aban- 
doned. About a year ago, Edison 
set to work again, to adapt the 
electro-motograph (that being the 
name given to his discovery) to the 
telephone, and after several months 
of research it was ascertained that 
chalk mixed with a solution of 
caustic soda and pressed into a 
hard mass would give excellent 
electro- motograph effect. This 
composition is moulded into a 
cylindrical form and revolves upon 
an axis; upon this cylinder rests, 
with considerable pressure, one 
end of a flat platinum wire, the 
other end being connected with a 
diaphragm of mica about five 
inches in diameter, held in position 
by a proper frame work. The 
platinum wire is connected to the 
line which leads to the transmitting 
instrument, and the chalk cylinder 
to the ground, or return wire, which 
necessitates the current passing 
over the line to go through this cylin- 
der. In revolving the cylinder the 
friction between it and the platinum 
wire will cause the wire to draw or 
bow the diaphragm in whichever 
direction the cylinder is revolved ; 
but if a current is passing over the 
line the friction is destroyed, and 
the platinum wire, exerting no 
strain upon the diaphragm, allows 
it to assume its normal position. 
The instant the current is inter- 
rupted, the friction again appears, 
and the diaphragm is again drawn 
out or bowed. Now, suppose a 
note of, say, 250 vibrations is 
sounded in the transmitter, which 
would send the same number of 
pulsations of the electric current 
to the receiving end, each pulsation 
would allow the platinum wire 
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resting on the chalk cylinder to 
slip and cause the diaphragm to 
vibrate at the same rate as the one 
at the transmitting end; conse- 
quently reproducing the same 
sound. The power exerted by this 
electro-motograph action is con- 
siderably more than can be obtained 
from an _ electro-magnet, hence 
it is possible to use a much 
larger diaphragm, which of course 
reproduces the sounds louder than 
the smaller one. The clearness of 
the articulation and purity of tone 
is greatly due to the use of the mica 
diaphragm; while in other tele- 
phones, it is necessary to have a 
diaphragm which will be attracted 
by the electro- magnets, (neces- 
sarily confined to iron) which gives 
a metallic ringing sound unlike 
the human voice. 

This instrument has worked suc- 
cessfully on some of the worst 
wires in London for induction dis- 
turbances, but has not yet been 
tested for any considerable distance ; 
though the inventor anticipates that 
a conversation can be carried on at 
a distance of two hundred miles. 
With a person speaking in an ordi- 
nary tone of voice, it is reproduced so 
as to be heard distinctly and plainly 
from twenty to thirty feet from the 
instrument. And in the case of 
the recent lecture at the Royal 
Institution it was perfectly audible 
in any part of the theatre. 

The telegram arrives at one’s 
house in a handwriting which is 
not that of the sender of the 
message; and at least two clerks 
have had an opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with it. The 
telephone conveys a message which 
is absolutely personal, and as un- 
erringly recognisable as if our 
friend were speaking in the same 
room as ourselves. If he be alone 
in his sanctum, and we in ours, he 
may whisper his most secre 
thoughts as confidingly as if we 
were face to face; and we shall 
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know that it is he himself and no 
other that is speaking; though a 
hundred miles of distance divide 
us, a hundred miles of wire bring 
us close together. What oppor- 
tunities of intercourse will not the 
immediate future bring to lovers, 
conspirators, and men of business ! 
A score of private drawing-rooms 
may join at a concert of the first 
singers of the world; the popular 
preacher may preach to his study 
walls and electrify as many congre- 
gations as will hitch themselves on 
to his wire; the college lecturer 
may stand with his back to his 
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own fireplace and instruct the 
young idea wherever it is gathered. 
All that will be lacking will be the 
pretty gestures of the singers, the 
preacher’ s solemn frown or ingra- 
tiating smile, and the moral influ- 
ence upon his pupils of the teacher’s 
presence. Church clocks, by a 
mingling of phonograph and 
microphone to store and dissemi- 
nate the huge voice of a Lablache, 
may tell the time in words instead 
of strokes. Every statue may be 
made a Memnon, and every wall 
have ears. 








THE PRETERNATURAL 


Arter all the efforts of materialism 

to crush the human imagination, 
after all the efforts of science to 
destroy the superstition and credu- 
lity which it abhors, the preterna- 
tural is not dead. We find, when 
we look for it, that it still lives in 
our midst, strong and hearty. 
It seems to require no _priest- 
hood to nourish it, no oracles to 
give it dignity; no people more 
credulous and childish than average 
humanity upon whom to exercise 
its sway. Here, in our cosmopolitan 
and most modern London, where 
science and materialism find their 
head-quarters, the preternatural 
ensconces itself, and makes itself 
quite at home. It enters into 
the lives of highly cultivated per- 
sons, who belong to the most 
fashionable society of what we are 
pleased to consider the most in- 
telligent nation in the word. This 
is a state of things which seems, 
when seriously examined, very ex- 
traordinary, and worthy of atten- 
tion. 

The preternatural has a strange 
tendency to overwhelm and swallow 
up individuals of certain constitu- 
tions, so that they become the 
servants, as it were, of their own 
visions. Call these visions halluci- 
nations, phantasies, or spiritually 
and substantially objective realities, 
the fact remains that the seer can- 
not escape from them. He meets 
them at every turn. He cannot 
shake hands with a stranger with- 
out catching a glimpse of that 
person’s secret life, or being touched 
by a shadowy foreboding of his 
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THE PRESENT DAY. 





future. He cannot enter a house 
but he see the shapes which haunt 
it; “ ghosts” which are supposed 
to have been long since laid “ on the 
shelf” as exploded delusions. But 
they walk, still, for the visionary, 
and he cannot escape from them. 
They confuse his brain and weary 
his mind, until he becomes their 
messenger to the real world. He 
is oppressed by the stifled cries of 
the very stones beneath his feet, 
which demand that their voices 
shall be heard and that the hidden 
histories of which they alone are 
cognisant, shall be given to the 
world. He is tormented by a 
whirl of strange forces which come 
upon him from every quarter, and 
demand to be attended to. He 
fears to lose his own life, to part 
with that dearest possession, his own 
individuality ; for a thousand times 
a day his sympathies are called out 
by the intense realisation of other 
lives, the sorrows of which are told 
to him without voice or moving 
lips ; he is torn by entering into the 
loves or hates of those around him 
without any desire on his own part 
to doso. Every person—and even 
every thing with which he comes in 
contact affects him by its internal 
life; and at last he succumbs to 
this, and yields himself up. He 
becomes the link or messenger 
between the preternatural and the 
natural. In India he is called the 
astrologer, the soothsayer, the seer, 
and is recognised at the present 
moment by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. The ancient Greeks had the 
seeress whom they called the Py- 
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thoness or priestess of the oracle. 
Among the North American 
Indians there is the medicine man. 
The Romans had the Augurs 
and the Sibyls. In London we 
have the “professional  clair- 
voyant,” who is recognised, if not 
by the Government, yet by states- 
men who compose it, and by many a 
member of that inner government 
of fashion which has its own laws. 

Who countenances professional 
clairvoyants? That is a wide 
question, for the preternatural has 
charms for all classes; and while a 
great many people who yield to 
that charm are in society, a great 
many who also yield to it, are “ not 
in society.” The question of who 
countenances fashionable  clair- 
voyants may be answered in a 
very simple manner, by taking 
down a certain red book from the 
library shelves. In Debrett or any 
other peerage may be found the 
names and addresses of a large 
number. Some of the patrons of 
the mysteries are so very eminent 
that an address is unnecessary—we 
all know where they live when once 
their names are mentioned. 

In India judicial astrology is 
regarded as the occult science, 
although the whole system of divi- 
nation is based upon an astronomy 
which is utterly false. It is curious 
to observe how the gift or quality 
which we call clairvoyance is cloaked 
with them under the guise of this 
altogether absurd system. They 
believe that the earth is fixed, and 
that it rests upon the head of a 
serpent, the tail of the serpent 
being supported by the back of a 
tortoise. The system which sup- 
ports their art or science, may 
be studied by anyone, but the 
Brahmins have appropriated the 
practice to themselves, and the 
laws of caste prevent those of an 
inferior class from prying into its 
mysteries. The Brahmins there- 
fore retain the science, and they 
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with their entire system are subsi- 
dised by the Government. All 
devout Indians of whatever sect 
visit an astrologer at birth of a 
child to have the infant’s horoscope 
cast. Thus we find something which 
seems pure superstition, and which 
is founded upon a totally fallacious 
system, accepted as a legitimate and 
infallible guide or oracle by a 
whole nation. What is this some- 
thing? It appears very similar to 
the second-sight of Scotland, the 
clairvoyance of America and Eng- 
land. The form of inquiry is 
simple in the extreme. The as- 
trologer receives from the parent, 
or the inquirer whoever he may be, 
the date of the birth, and not only 
the day of the month, but the 
hour of the day; and sometimes 
he will be particular to the very 
moment in which the infant came 
into the world. The reason of such 
exactness, where it may be neces- 
sary, he explains in this wise: All 
persons are influenced during life 
by the planet which at the time 
of their birth was in the ascendant. 
Should the birth occur when one 
planet was at the point of extinc- 
tion, and another about to rise, the 
inaccuracy of a minute might, so 
says the astrologer, result in his 
assigning to the subject of inquiry 
the influence of the wrong planet. 

The appearance of the planet, 
when in conjunction with other 
planets, and under the action of 
the sun, indicates the incidents of 
life. The wording of the horo- 
scope is metaphorical, and fre- 
quently full of ambiguity. Where 
the astrologer sees in the form of 
the planet an event of the precise 
nature of which he is uncertain, he 
has recourse to pictorial illustra- 
tration, and will draw a small 
symbolical image on the margin of 
his manuscript, and often it is only 
after long years that the meaning 
of the figure is suddenly dis- 
covered. A friend of the writer’s, 
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whose horoscope was cast by a 
Brahmin astrologer, verified an am- 
biguous illustration of this kind 
in a remarkable and interesting 
manner. On the marginal border 
of the paper was drawn the figure 
of a horse running away at full 
gallop, with the rider thrown and 
lying on his back. In after years 
on referring in curiosity to the 
document, he remembered the loss 
of a valuable appointment on the 
very day on which the horseman 
was depicted as flung from his 
saddle. The same horoscope con- 
tained a second image which in the 
course of time was interpreted 
with singular fidelity. A man lay 
prostrate on the ground, his chest 
under the foot of a woman who 
stood above him. The date affixed 
to the picture was that which 
saw the subject married just 
fifteen years afterwards. 

Anecdotes abound of ludicrous 
and unforeseen realisations of the 
astrologer’s predictions. A child 
was taken to a celebrated diviner 
that he might unroll the map of 
its future. Amongst the events 
foretold was the death of the father 
on a certain day. The predicted 
hour drew near, and the father of 
the child in some trepidation deter- 
mined not to budge from home, 
hoping to find safety within his 
own doors. The day and hour 
arrived on which, according to the 
prophecy of the astrologer, he 
should deliver up the ghost; but 
the succeeding day found him still 
in possession of his body. Re- 
solved to give the astrologer a 
chance, he waited a few days, and 
then in a state of half vexation, 
half triumph, presented himself at 
the house of the diviner, and taxed 
him with the fact of his existence 
at a time when, according to the 
stars, he ought to have been in his 
grave. 

The astrologer, unmoved, re- 
plied, 
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“Tt is not I who tell you this; 
it is the figures ; the figures cannot 
lie.” 

“ But I am here.” 

“T see you are.” 

* You said I should be dead.” 

“ Well, but do you tell me that 
no one died in your house on that 
day ?” 

“Oh, yes ; a servant fell into the 


“Very good; go home; that 
was the father of the child.” 

The man returned home in a 
frame of mind which may be better 
imagined than described, and at once 
sending for his wife demanded of 
her, “ Who is the father of your 
boy?” The wife, who had obtained 
an inkling of her husband's visit to 
the astrologer, confessed her infi- 
delity. 

The gifts of soothsaying, divin- 
ing, and seeing, belong in various 
degrees to many classes of natives. 
The seer holds a recognised, but an 
inferior position, and is consulted 
in regard to small matters just 
beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. 
Some have a reputation for the 
discovery of theft. A gentleman 
lost a valuable silver jug, and, 
after a fruitless search amongst 
his servants, he, the master, 
was persuaded at the instiga- 
tion of his personal attendant to 
visit the seer, “who would tell 
master quickly who stole the jug.” 
The seer, an old ugly man sitting 
on a mat, jumped up on the 
appearance of his visitor, exclaim- 
ing, “Oh, sir, you are here. I 
know what you are here for; 
you come about the jug. Well, 
I see it—I see the man who 
took it. Oh, the bad man, to take 
it from you who were so kind to 
him. He is hiding it; he has a 
little lamp in his hand; he is all 
marked with small-pox.” Return- 
ing home, the master summoned 
before him the culprit with pock- 
marked face, who, on being charged 
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with the theft, denied it stoutly. 
Threatened with a whipping, he 
still stood by his lie, until a fellow 
servant whispered him in the ear 
that ‘‘ Master: had been to the 
seer.” At the first mention of the 
seer the thief grew pale, whimpered, 
and brought out the jug. 

The seer seems to have the power 
of giving sight to those who come 
to inquire vf him. Anayah visited 
a seer to ask concerning her mis- 
tress, who was in an unhappy state. 
The man presented her with a betel 
nut prepared as an eatable, which 
is the polite refreshment. offered to 
visitors, and corresponds to our 
sherry and biscuits. Refusing the 
nut, the woman said, “I do not 
want to eat, I wish to inquire.” 

“T know what you want; 
will see it in the 
answered. 

The ayah took the nut, and, 
looking into it closely, began to 
see the whole matter upon which 
she had come. 

The horoscope varies according 
the fee of the inquirer. A poor 
man can have the main outlines of 
his life described for a few coins ; a 
rich man will be informed as to 
every month from the beginning to 
the end of his existence. The 
horoscope is written in red and 
black ink, on ordinary paper pre- 
pared in arsenic, and glazed over. 

The predictions of our profes- 
sional clairvoyants have hardly 
arrived at so exact a state as to be 
meted out according to the size of 
the fee. Yet, if we look about in 
London society, picking up an 
anecdote here and there, we shall 
probably find that India cannot 
outdo our practical country even in 
that element of the marvellous 
which is so often supposed to 
belong to the old nations who have 
not been cultivated up to the 
gospel of materialism. Here is a 
ghost story which has a delight- 
fully old-world air about it, and 
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yet it concerned a lady now living 
in Belgravia. She dreamed a very 
wonderful dream, in which she 
heard a voice say: “Go to 
Fletcher.” She could not under- 
stand this, as she knew no one 
called Fletcher; and she related 
her dream and spoke of her per- 
plexity about it to several persons, 
until at last a friend to whom she 
was telling the story, said, ‘“‘ There 
is someone called Fletcher who is 
a seer, or clairvoyant.” She then 
went to call upon this clairvoyant, 
and made an appointment for him 
to come to her house. 

Mr. Fletcher went accordingly, 
and was admitted to the house by 
a strange-looking servant, who 
eyed him in a very puzzled manner. 
He was shown into the dining- 
room, which was dimly lighted, and, 
as he went in, he noticed that an 
old gentleman was sitting in the 
room at a writing-desk busy with 
some papers: he was dressed as a 
clergyman. Mr. Fletcher eas 
himself, apologising for interrupt- 
ing the clergyman, who, however, 
paid no attention whatever, but 
continued to write. After Mr. 
Fletcher had waited some time, 
silently observing the old clergy- 
man, the lady of the house, whom 
we will call Madame Z——, came in. 
The clergyman retained his seat, 
taking no notice of her entrance. 
Mr. Fletcher, while speaking to her, 
looked round, and was startled to 
see that the clergyman had changed 
his dress, and wore the uniform 
of achaplain. This so astonished 
him that he quite forgot the lady’s 
presence and the words he was in 
the act of speaking to her; he stood 
stupidly gazing at the clergyman, 
until she said, “ What are you look- 
ing at?” 

He at first did not answer her, 
feeling ashamed of staring in such 
a way at the clergyman, who re- 
mained quietly seated at his desk. 
But as he continued to look at him, 
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and grew very pale, Madame Z 
again asked, “ What do you see?” 

He replied, “I am only looking 
at that gentleman who sits at the 
desk writing.’ As he replied to her, 
he noticed that Madame Z—— 
changed colour, and began to 
tremble very much. 

All she said was, ‘‘ You are mis- 
taken. There is no one sitting 
there.” 

But looking round again at the 
clergyman, he replied, “ Oh, yes, 
there is; he has been sitting there 
ever since I came in, but he must 
have left the room for a moment, 
as he has changed his clothes.” 

Madame Z. answered emphati- 
cally, “ There is no one sitting there,” 
and to prove her words correct she 
went to the chair by the desk and 
lifted it up, showing positively that 
it was empty. She was extremely 
agitated, and as she put down the 
chair she exclaimed, “Then you 
have really seen him.” It was evi- 
dent that she understood who was 
referred to. “I think we will go 
upstairs,” she then said, and moved 
to leave the room ; but the clergy- 
man at once stepped before her and 
led the way out of the door. Mr. 
Fletcher seeing him so plainly, 
followed him, and Madame Z. kept 
close behind. The clergyman went 
before them up the stairs and 
stopped at the back drawing-room 
door. Mr. Fletcher followed the 
apparition, and when it paused at 
this door, opened it. Madame Z., 
strangely enough as it would seem 
under ordinary circumstances, fol- 
lowed Mr. Fletcher while he led the 
way in her house—a house too, which 
he had never been in before. In this 
way they entered the drawing-room, 
which was dimly lit. Madame Z. 
all the time was trembling violently, 
and much agitated. They sat down 
by a small table, but the apparition 
had gone to the other end of the 
room, and was still standing there. 
He motioned to Mr. Fletcher to 
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come over to a table by which he 
stood, showing by this action that 
he could see him. Mr. Fletcher 
said to Madame Z., “ May I go to 
him?” and went across the room. 
The spirit made a gesture as 
though he wished a large album 
which lay on the table opened. 
Mr. Fletcher obeyed him, and 
turned over the leaves and finally 
stopped at one picture to which 
the spirit pointed. Mr. Fletcher 
said to Madame Z., “‘ Please come 
to me, he has pointed to a picture 
and you may recognise what it 
means.” 

She hesitatingly complied, look- 
ing furtively at the corner in 
which the uncanny presence was, 
and as she looked down at the page 
of the album, exclaimed, “ Why 
that is the picture of my dear 


father, whose spirit you have 
seen!” 
Mr. Fletcher said, “But it 


doesn’t look much like the spirit.” 

She answered, “ Possibly not, he 
did not look much like it when he 
died. This picture was made many 
years ago, and he changed greatly 
before his death.” 

The apparition then vanished, 
and Mr. Fletcher, sitting down by 
the table, passed into a condition 
of ecstasis or trance. While in 
this state he spoke these words to 
Madame Z., “I cannot rest in 
peace, because my body is not 
placed in the ground. I wish to 
absolve you from the promise that 
you made, and to ask you to carry 
forward my wishes about the 
mausoleum, and when this is done 
I shall be at peace. I shall no 
more then walk the house, but now 
I am tied to it, and must remain 
here until my body is removed and 
properly buried. I do not wish to 
disturb you, but I cannot help it, 
as I am chained to the house ;” to 
this some words of comfort and 
kindness were added, which, how- 
ever, only added to the agitation 
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of Madame Z.; and when Mr. 
Fletcher awakened from the abnor- 
mal sleep into which he had fallen, 
he found Madame Z. greatly ex- 
cited. Her excitement communi- 
cated itself to him when she began 
to make this extraordinary explana- 
tion of the affair. 

“No one knows, but myself,” 
she said, “the fact that the body 
of my father has not been buried. 
It has been embalmed according 
to his wish, and it is now standing 
in this house in a metallic case.” 

Madame Z—, went on to tell 
her visitor the troubles which this 
arrangement had brought upon 
her. Her house had been so dis- 
turbed by the apparition of her 
father, that she was unable to get 
any servant to remain with her in 
the house at night. Being deserted 
in this way, as soon as it was dark, 
by the four or five servants whom 
she kept, she never received visitors 
in the evening, which explained the 
curious look of the servant who 
admitted Mr. Fletcher. None of 
the servants would remain to serve 
the supper on the night of this ex- 
traordinary visit, and Madame and 
her visitor were compelled to wait 
upon themselves. Even her lady’s 
maid left the house at night, and 
returned in the early morning, 
when the daylight gave her courage, 
to wait upon her mistress. 

From this eventful night the 
hauntings began to diminish, and 
gradually have ceased altogether. 
But even now, though the house 

has recently been entirely reno- 
vated, none of the servants can be 
persuaded to live there. 

There are a number of anecdotes 
extant in private circles, which illus- 
trate various phases of what is called 
clairvoyance, and as many of these 
are of quite recent occurrence, and 
the persons concerned are so well 
known, and above suspicion as 
regards both sanity and status, 
the stories gain a special interest. 
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At a certain supper party, Colonel 
C. H. who was an entire stranger 
to the Mr. Fletcher already men- 
tioned, handed him a ring to look 
at. The visionary had scarcely 
taken it into his hand, before he 
exclaimed— 

“This ring has nothing to do 
with you. I can see that it was 
given to you by someone else, with 
whom it had no personal connec- 
tion. NowI see myself quite sud- 
denly taken from this place. I 
have quite lost sight of the people 
and the surroundings, which a 
moment since I was in the midst 
of. I tind that I am standing 
before a crowd of people whose 
eyes are all fixed upon me. There 
are several persons who stand quite 
near tome. I feel under the strain 
of great excitement, as if I was 
playing a tragedy, and was lost in 
the part.” 

Colonel C. H. surprised every- 
one present, by saying— 

“You are quite right. This 
ring belonged to Edmund Kean, 
the actor, and it was left to me by 
my father.” 

But a still more puzzling and 
less explicable instance of this 
kind of vision occurred, when a 
certain Major C. presented him- 
self, as he says, as a complete 
stranger to Mr. Fletcher, who, by- 
the-bye, has the largest profes- 
sional clairvoyant practice im 
London. On this occasion he was 
in a state of trance, with eyes fast 
closed by the abnormal sleep. 
Major C—— put into his hand a 
small envelope, without any re- 
quest or explanation. The clair- 
voyant at once said— 

“‘T am taken into a military hos- 
pital where I see you lying, and in 
great suffering. There is a lady 
attending upon you who loves you 
very much.” 

“But there were no lady nurses 
in the hospitals,’ said Major 
Cc—. 

42—2 
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“T don’t know how that is,” 
replied the clairvoyant, “I see a 
lady attending upon you.” 

“Well you are right,” said 
Major C , “a lady did come to 
nurse me.” 

“ Now,” exclaimed the clair- 
voyant, “I can see a battle, it is 
being fought upon the side of a 
hill.” He went on to describe the 
scene of battle minutely, until at 
last he exclaimed, “ Now, I see you 
fall—you are wounded—oh, there 
is something else which belongs to 
this envelope which you put into 
my hand. There is something 
else, and you have it in your 
pocket. Give it to me.” 

Major C obeyed this peremp- 
tory demand, and took from his 
pocket a golden acorn which he 
handed to the clairvoyant, who 
said, “Yes, this acorn was the 
cause of your trouble, and it is 
connected with the contents of the 
envelope.” 

“Do you think the acorn con- 
tained poison, then?” asked Major 


“You might call it cold poison, 
perhaps,” said the clairvoyant, a 
reply which amused Major C 
who, on Mr. Fletcher now becom- 
ing aroused from the trance con- 
dition, showed him that this golden 
acorn contained a bullet. He had 
heen wounded by it in the battle 
of Alma, and when it was ex- 
tracted from his side, it was found 
that it had taken with it a piece of 
cloth. That piece of cloth was in 
the envelope, and this having been 
placed first in his hand, probably 
explains the vision of the hospital 
appearing before that of the battle 
scene. 

This is an instance of looking 
back into the past: let us now see 
whether the Brahmins have the sole 
possession of that most fascinating 
power, prediction. Most people 
want to know their future; and 
most people would hesitate in the 
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inquiry, thinking that it might be 
hardly right to find out their 
coming fate, even if it were pos- 
sible. There is something of the 
naughty -but-so-nice element in 
taking forbidden peeps into the 
folded scroll of the coming years. 

A certain Doctor M being in 
great distress, went to ask concern- 
ing his future. 

The clairvoyant’s answer was 
this: “I see no light upon your 
life until the first of next year, and 
then I see that a small legacy is 
left you, and directly following that 
you obtain an appointment, which, 
although you will accept it, you 
will not keep, as it will be most 
disagreeable to you. Then there 
is another break, and after that an 
appointment of great importance 
comes to you, Ww hich you will retain 
for life. The legacy is not from 
anyone that you know.” 

On taking up the Times near the 
end of the year, Dr. M saw an 
advertisement of the next of kin of 
his name. He at once remembered 
the prophecy, and applied to the 
proper quarters. His claim was 
proved, and a small legacy was 
received by him. It came from a 
distant branch of the family. In 
the office at the time he was receiv- 
ing this legacy, two gentlemen were 
talking; one of them was saying that 
he desired to obtain a consulting 
physician for his establishment in 
Ireland. Dr. M , overhearing 
the conversation, introduced him- 
self, presented his credentials and 
references, and in less than a week’s 
time had obtained the position, 
where he remained for a short time; 
but, finding the place disagreeable 
and unfitted for a permanent resi- 
dence, he soon left it. Then for a 
while he remained without occupa- 
tion, and at last wrote to his 
clairvoyant asking him for another 
prediction. The reply was simply 
a repetition of the end of the 
former prediction. Since then Dr. 
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M—— has entered upon another 
appointment, which he still holds; 
and it naturally remains to be seen 
whether the prophecy is to be en- 
tirely fulfilled by his remaining in 
it to the end of his life. 

A very recent incident may serve 
to suggest to those who have not 
regarded the matter in this light, 
to what immediate uses these 
strange powers might be put. The 
above-named seer, on a recent occa- 
sion, was thrown into a mesmeric 
sleep, when with some persons who 
were deeply interested in the fate 
of Colonel Pearson and of mem- 
bers of their own family who were 
with him in Zululand. -The 
operator therefore asked the clair- 
voyant, 

“Can you travel for me?” 

Ts 

“Then will you go to Colonel 
Pearson. Do you see him?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Is he relieved ? ” 

“Oh, yes,” was the reply, listened 
to by those around with an anxiety 
which it is easy to understand. 
“They are all alive and safe.” 

“ How long have they been re- 
lieved? ” 

“Only ashort time. The news 
is on the way. It is all right.” 

The news of Colonel Pearson’s 
relief, which only took place on the 
day before this vision, was duly re- 
ceived through the orthodox chan- 
nels. 

The clairvoyant sees the past and 
the future of the person whose 
atmosphere he touches, with more or 
less distinctness. Some instances of 
this faculty are very curious. The 
late Duke of N—— went to the 
noted clairvoyant to inquire into 
his future. The clairvoyant fully 
described the duke’s past life, and 
then said, “ I see nothing in the 
future for you; your future is a 
complete blank; it is a page upon 
which no word is written.” On 
two occasions these words were re- 
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peated to him, and the whole thing 
was looked upon by the Duke of 
N—— and his friends, among 
whom he talked a great deal about 
it, as a failure. But his sudden 
death in less than three weeks 
afterwards perhaps explains the 
vision. 

This power of seeing into the 
past history of persons with whom 
the clairvoyant comes in contact 
often produces a decidedly un- 
easy feeling. Some people are 
afflicted with a positive horror at 
the idea that the deeds of a life 
cannot be hidden in absolute 
secrecy. This description of seer- 
ship gave rise to an amusing 
incident recently, which reminds 
one of a romance by N. P. Willis, 
and seems more in place in a sensa- 
tion novel than as an actual incident 
at a London dinner table. One of 
the London beauties, a magnificent 
creature, tall and fair, was present 
at a great dinner given at one of 
the embassies. A celebrated Ameri- 
can, who sat at the other side of the 
table, leaned across during the 
dinner and said to her, 

“Do you know Mr. Fletcher ?” 

The lady’s “heart came to her 
mouth,” as she expressed it in re- 
lating the story, “for there was 
my husband only two seats away 
from me, who would have strangled 
me on the spot if he thought I knew 
Mr. Fletcher.” 

She recovered herself as best she 
might, and replied demurely 
enough, “I believe there is such a 
person in London.” 

“What do you know about 
him?” asked the American. 

“ What do you know?” replied 
the lady, who had by this time had 
got over her alarm, for she found 
that her husband was paying no 
attention to the conversation. 

“A great deal more than you 
do,” answered the American to her 
retort. “By the way, he is very 
wonderful, isn’t he?” he added. 
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“ He is,” said the lady. “Yes, 
heis the most wonderful person now 
in London in his own particular 
line.” 

“ And that,” said the American, 
with a covert sneer, “is an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of your private 
life, isn’t it? Well, I can tell you 
why he left New York. He hadso 
many people at work for him that 
he was able to find out everything 
which transpired, even to the most 
secret incidents in the family circle. 
In fact, he knew everything about 
everybody, even to the contents of 
their private letters, and thus 
became so dreaded and disliked 
that he was forced to leave New 
York at last, which he did, I can 
assure you, ina very great hurry. 
He is doing just the same thing in 
London. He has plenty of people 
at work for him; probably all your 
servants are in his pay, and your 
lady’s maid carries your letters first 
to him.” 

“How can you suggest such a 
horrid idea?” cried the lady, in 
consternation. 

“ Have you never noticed,” went 
on the American, with a smile of 
amusement at her agitation, “the 
way in- which he enters a room? 
He looks all round with a quiet 
glance before he speaks to anyone, 
and he takes in everybody and 
everything in it, while if any of his 
secret police are present, he under- 
stands by a sign from them the 
situation of affairs, and how to ex- 
hibit his clairvoyance. All this 
was proved against him in New 
York.” 

The lady seized the earliest op- 
portunity of confronting Mr. 
Fletcher with these horrible accu- 
sations. 

“ What have you to say to this ?” 
she exclaimed, when she had re- 
lated the conversation to him. 
“TI implore you to tell me the 
truth about it!” 

“There is but one fault in the 
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story,” said Mr. Fletcher, “ which 
is, that I never practised as a clair« 
voyant in New York in my life, 
and have never spent more than 
forty-eight hours at a time there.” 

It has been said recently, that 
certain illustrious personages exer- 
cise a secret inquiry into the 
sayings and doings of the lesser 
members of society. Let us hope 
that this is a practice indulged in 
only by Royalty, and that the 
strange manifestations of clair- 
voyant power cannot be explained 
away in so uncomfortable a manner. 
One strong argument against this 
explanation is, that it would evi- 
dently take more than the fees 
which a clairvoyant could earn, to 
pay for the services of this secret 
police ; such a luxury is one which 
fortunately can only be afforded 
by very great persons indeed. 
Strange as it may sound, it appears. 
to be easier for some people to 
look, we will say, into a crystal, if 
they want to see into the lives of 
others, than to pay a secret agent. 
Whether that is a more comfort- 
able idea, for those who like to 
live a part of their lives in the 
dark, is a matter of doubt. Mes- 
mer and Baron von Reichenbach 
consider the peculiar influence of 
crystals and magnets upon certain 
sensitive persons, to be attribu- 
table to the mysterious power of 
odylic force. But the Brahmin 
seer is contented with a betel-nut, 
which is of as much use to him, 
as though he had Dr. Dee’s crystal 
itself to look into. The steady 
gaze of the seer upon an object of 
this kind, appears to have some 
sort of mesmeric effect upon him, 
and to open his inner vision. At 
the same time there does, indeed, 
seem to be a special luminous 
quality, in a pure and perfect crys- 
tal, which makes it an easy window 
for the seer to look through into 
that world which we call unreal— 
the world of visions and appari- 
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tions. The best crystals are of 
Japanese production, and are pro- 
bably used by them, as the Chinese 
use their magic mirrors. But 
Japanese magic is a subject upon 
which little is known; all we can 
positively say, is, that the Japanese 
crystals are particularly perfect 
and clear. 

As an instance of the way in 
which crystal seeing may be used, 
the following anecdote is of in- 
terest :— 

Two persons of our acquain- 
tance called upon the fashionable 
clairvoyant one day, and were 
anxious to obtain some informa- 
tion from him, without putting 
their query into words. This 
mental questioning is a severe and 
strange test to put upon a clair- 
voyant, but it is very satisfactory 
to the questioner, as he knows he 
has given the seer no clue as to 
what he wants to know, if he has 
only formed the question in his 
mind, without uttering it. To 
obtain the answer on this occasion, 
a large oriental crystal was used, 
with result as follows :—* I see the 
water—how blue and dark it looks. 
Now I see a large steamer upon it, 
and it passes before me. I can see 
three people in it, in whom you are 
interested.” 

“ When will they arrive at their 
destination ? ” 

“When? why they are arrived; 
they landed on Saturday.” 

“ At what time?” 

* At three o’clock.” The others 
said, “ Impossible, for they are not 
due until to-day.” 

The seer continued : “ It was an 
extraordinary smooth and quick 
voyage; that is why they have ar- 
rived so soon.” This so impressed 
the others that they at once drove 
to the office of the steamship com- 
pany to inquire if the ship had ar- 
rived, and to their astonishment 
the reply was given, “She arrived 
at three o’clock on Saturday.” 
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At another time, in a stranger’s 
house at an evening party, a 
crystal was handed to the seer. 
He looked into it and said, “I am 
taken to another country; I think 
it is Australia. I see a young 
gentleman writing a letter to you,” 
indicating one of the persons pre- 
sent. ‘TI can see the import of the 
letter. .The writer has been very 
ill, suffering from heavy loss of 
money; he writes to ask you for 
assistance. The letter was written 
some time ago. It seems as if it 
was already received. No: but it 
will be received very soon.” 

The lady replied: “I have a 
friend in Australia, but received a 
letter from him a short time ago, 
which contained nothing of the 
matter alluded to; and as we 
seldom write, although great 
friends, it is not in the least likely 
that I shall receive a letter from 
him for months.” 

This vision was regarded as in- 
applicable, but the next evening’s 
post brought the lady a letter from 
her distant friend, telling of a 
recent and severe illness, and asking 
for pecuniary assistance. 

These telegraphic visions open 
a strange vista of suggestion: 
they cannot but make us feel that 
we are in reality much nearer 
together than we appear to be, and 
as if there is an underlying life 
which a few people touch upon, 
where the dominance of matter no 
longer interferes to separate us. 
It seems indeed as if this round 
globe fulfilled one of its uses in 
keeping us apart. 

‘© We mortal millions live alone,” 
says Matthew Arnold: how much 
is done by the “solid unrealities ” 
of material life as Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne calls them, to produce 
this solitude of the individual man? 
We use the telegraph wires and 
the telephone, and are proud of 
being able, by dint of controlling 
matter, to communicate so quickly 
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with other souls. It more rarely 
occurs to us to investigate our own 
personal powers, and to simply try 
the communication of soul with 
soul by using the spirit’s own tele- 
graph wires. 


* Waft of soul’s wing! 
What lies above ?”’ 


What indeed! Most of ustremble 
at that uncertainty, and pause on 
the threshold of the dim life into 
which so have 


many seen some 
kind of gate ajar before them 
—some mysterious opening of 


dreams, presentiments, or visions. 
jut so few have courage to step 
through and 


** Wander at will 
Day after day, 
Wander away, 
Wandering still. 
** Soul that canst soar! 
Body may slumber; 
Body shall cumber 
Soul flight no more.”’ 


Such a state as this when the body 
is no longer a cumbrance is rare 
indeed, even in those who have 
been most venturesome in break- 
ing its bars. 

The state of clairvoyance, or the 
condition when the spirit seems 
released from the body and allowed 
to “ tread joyously the silent slopes 
of air” will come frequently when 
least coveted, and will sometimes 
prove its kinship to the inspira- 
tion of the poet by a total refusal 
to come when desired. 

Theve is another field in which 
the strange possibilities of these 
preternatural gifts cannot but 
create a certain amount of curiosity, 
and that is the insight into disease 
which is apparently possessed by 
some clairvoyants. 

A clergyman living in the town 
of W. was in the greatest dis- 
tress, for his two children were 
dying. They had been vaccinated 
with poisonous virus ; something 
like mortification had set in, and at 
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last the doctors told the unhappy 
father that there was no hope, the 
boys must die, and it was useless to 
disguise from him the fact any 
longer. 

“Let us go to a clairvoyant!” 
said the mother, looking around 
for some last chance. 

“We may as well, now,” agreed 
the father, “ for as the doctors say 
the children must die, he can do 
them no harm!” 

Encouraged by this mode of 
reasoning, the clergyman went to 
find the seer. It was late in the 
evening, and he found the object 
of his quest just starting for 
another town where he was en- 
gaged to lecture on the follow- 
ing day. He consequently refused 
to see the clergyman, and when 
he heard that it was to use 
his clairvoyance that the strange 
visitor desired to see him, he alto- 
gether declined, as at that time he 
was not in the habit of giving 
these clairvoyant interviews. The 
clergyman, however, repeated his 
entreaty, saying, “It is a matter of 
life and death, and for the love of 
heaven I beg you not to refuse me, 
for if you do, my last hope is gone.” 
This agonised appeal brought a re- 
luctant consent, and sitting down, 
the visionary soon passed into 
the state of ecstasis and began to 
describe what he saw. He said, “I 
see two little boys, one much 
younger than the other, who seem 
to have been poisoned. They are suf- 
fering intense agony. If things con- 
tinue as they now are, they cannot 
live more than a few hours longer. 
However, if you will follow the 
directions which I give you, they 
will be quite recovered in the course 
of a few weeks. The younger one, 


to-morrow, will be unconscious for 
some time; you will think him 
dead. But if he is treated with 
care, and this prescription which I 
now give you is followed, the 
effects of this unconsciousness will 
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be quite overcome and he will be 
restored.” Then a long and de- 
tailed account was given of the 
medicines and method of treat- 
ment, which was to extend over 
some five weeks. It was then 
stated that at the end of that time 
the children would have quite re- 
covered. The lecturer left by the 
evening train to fulfil his engage- 
ments, and did not return to the 
town in which the clergyman lived 
for nearly two months, and the 
matter had quite passed out of his 
mind. But the day after his return 
he was reminded of it by seeing 
the clergyman and his wife ap- 
proaching the house, and while he 
was wondering how their children 
were (their very existence being 
recalled to his mind by seeing the 
father and mother), the gentleman 
and his wife were shown into the 
room, and quite a scene ensued, for 
they were completely overcome by 
agitation in speaking of the blessing 
which had come to them through 
his powers ; for, as they said, their 
children had been raised from the 
grave. 

The mention of lecturing leads 
us to speak of what is really a 
very remarkable state of things in 
the present day. None can say 
that the preternatural is not 
countenanced in this age, if they 
will take the trouble to visit Stein- 
way Hall in Lower Seymour-street 
on Sunday evening. They will 
there find the ubiquitous Mr. 
Fletcher (who, as perhaps the most 
remarkable seer of the time, is 
mixed up with so many of these 
strange stories) before the public 
as a lecturer. His merits as a 
speaker are of course a matter 
of individual opinion, and have 
moreover little to do with our 
subject. | What does concern us 
is that the preternatural occu- 
pies an important part in this 
public service. The lecture is an 
improvisation, and is delivered in 
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a more or less abnormal state. 
Towards the close the lecturer 
passes into a more pronounced 
state of clairvoyance, and speaks 
from the platform of what he 
sees in relation to individuals 
in the company. These visions 
are said to be presented with 
great vividness, as the _ effort 
of lecturing appears to produce 
that electric condition which is 
necessary for the opening of the 
inner sight. Extraordinary insight 
into personal lives and into the 
past has been shown on _ these 
occasions: and in order to give 
some idea of what kind this insight 
is, We give some instances which 
have been recorded by one or two 
persons. One evening a vision 
was described much in these words: 
“T can see a young boy—he seems 
very unhappy—very much dis- 
turbed. He has left his home now 
and is dressed as a sailor. I see 
him on the water for a leng time. 
Now he has returned home ; how 
changed everything is. I see a 
street in London; this same young 
man comes walking down the 
street ; there is a dark shadow 
over him, and as I speak he falls 
dead at my feet. His name is 

and he comes to that 
gentle man sitting there (indicating 
a seat in the hall), and he says he 
is his brother.”” There was a long 
message then given. 

The gentleman indicated rose 
in the hall and said that his 
brother who was in the navy, 
when at home on furlough, had 
dropped down dead in the streets. 
He had been suffering for some 
time from heart disease. The 
message now given to him from 
this brother was of great impor- 
tance and interest to himself. 

Another evening the lecturer 
began with great vividness to de- 
scribe a scene which was passing 
before him, immediately that he 
entered the state of clairvoyance. 
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“T see a ship—I am in the fog 
—how dense, how dark it is. The 
ship is going at a fearful rate. 
Now, I see that they let out a line 
to take the soundings. Oh! the 
ship is sinking—sinking !—but the 
crew have taken to the boats. I 
see they are all safe, none of them 
are lost. Now, the waves have 
closed over the ship, and it is 
gone. But you will not lose as 
much as you expect ; good news is 
coming to you.” A gentleman rose 
among the audience and said that 
he had just received a telegram 
stating that a ship of his was lost 
in the fog. Some papers subse- 
quently received by this gentleman 
(Mr. John Carson, an Australian 
merchant) stated that the ship while 
sailing with great rapidity through 
a dense fog had struck against the 
rocks just as the sailors had taken 
the soundings, which they had ne- 
glected to do before ; ; and also that 
the insurance would be paid in 
full. 

The searcher after strange things 
who shall wander into Steinway 
Hall on Sunday evening will, at 
all events, find some amusement 
and interest in looking around him 
at the audience. Fashion per- 
sonally supports the preternatural 
in this materialistic age: it is 
not afraid to appear in public 
below the footlights of the 
mysteries. Coronets and tiaras 
are not satisfied with getting what 
is popularly supposed to be the 
best out of this world: they want 
something of the other, too. Look 
round and you will recognise lords 
and ladies, princes and princesses. 
There is Lord R. and the Princesse 
de N.; there is the Duchess of 
St. , and the Marquise de L. ; 
there is the Prince M. K. and the 
Duc de M.P., while ladies abound. 
You may notice Lady S., Lady H., 
Lady G., Lady L. O., Lady C., 
Lady B. Over there is Count R.; 
the army is probably represented 
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by Major C., Capt. P., Capt. E., 
Cols. C. H. and E. There is Lord 
H. and Lady Blanche H., and Mrs. 
W., who is renowned for her 
sumptuous entertainments. There 
is the Countess whose jewels 
are supposed to vie with the 
royal possessions in magnifi- 
cence, and who when out driving 
has been mistaken for a royal 
personage. There are operatic 
stars: you may chance to see the 
great prima donna of the “ Trova- 
tore.” There are some men of 
letters, an editor or two of daily 
papers, a Doctor of Divinity, and 
even a few men of science, to form 
aquiet background to this glittering 
company which follows after the 
preternatural. There is a fascina- 
tion in this peep into the inner life, 
and this bringing of it into inti- 
mate personal relations with us, 
which the world cannot resist. The 
fashionable clairvoyant of the 
present day has almost priceless 
jewels showered upon him in 
memory of messages which he has 
handed from the unseen world to 
the seen; jewels of which the 
history and the giver would be 
known to the jewellers well enough. 

It is, perhaps, rather a reflection 
upon the official keepers of the 
keys of Spirit that here an un- 
licensed unlocker of the dcor 
should so forestall them at the busi- 
ness. Does he open the door more 
widely or more palpably, or is such 
ministration as his preferred be- 
cause it is more direct, and there is 
less ceremony about it ? Then, too, 
it is so personal, so real, so imme- 
diate. You are not to wait for 
your grave before you get a glimpse 
into a freer life, or before you 
shake hands with your old friends 
who have gone before you. It is 
all here, at your very side. Life is 
doubled and trebled to you by a 
wider vision into the past and 
future, and by the presence of 
friends whom you hardly dared 
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hope ever to meet again, because 
they had passed beyond the dim 
gatesof death. All this is for you, 
if you like to follow fashion and 
believe ! 

The world has never been able 
to part with its mystery, its magic, 
its dreams, and its visions; and in 
the existence of the fashionable 
clairvoyant we have palpable proof 
that the world will not wag on 
without the preternatural element, 
even in this materialistic nine- 
teenth century. If one half of 
society shudders at the terrible 
thought of the fascinations of 
superstition, the other half woos 
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and follows after them. This 
naturally gives an opening for 
much fraud and imposture; but 
the preternatural is of older family 
than any science, and we must be 
careful not to confound the posses- 
sion of any rare gift with fraudu- 
lent imitations of it. Whatever 
exists has the sacredness of fact, 
and it is idle to profess to ignore 
it. Though we call it preter- 
natural, if it be fact, it is part of 
nature, and it is only preternatural 
because it is beyond that side of 
nature which is most familiar to 
our senses. 


M. C. 
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DURING MUSIC. 
(HENDECASYLLABLES.) 


Hark, what rapturous vital air of music, 

What strong harmony utters things unuttered, 
Lifelong crying of spirits sick with longing, 

Pain, pow’r, passion of earth and peace of Heaven, 
Perfect beauty we, seeking, never find here. 


Thou, oh world that I knew, become a marvel, 
Art some miracle tremulous with music; 

Sun, moon, stars in the heaven change to music ; 
Yea, all people are nothing now but music 

Faint, estranged, and a dream whereon to wonder. 


Hark, how urgently rise the viol-voices ; 

Sounds grown wild with the secret of existence 

Leap like flames at my throat and catch my breathing, 
Blind mine eyes with a shine of light unvision’d, 
Pierce my hearing with agonised vibrations. 


Lo, some god in the soul rebels at prison, 

Stung by furious vain desire for Heaven, 

Strain’d through stir of his wings my heart is breaking, 
Cease, ah, cease, for behold and pity, Music, 

I am dying, unknowing what I die for. 


Ah! deliver and loose me from thy clutches 
Thou fierce-flying and upward-soaring eagle! 
For so far as afar from friendly pastures 
Eagles carry the helpless bleating weanlings, 
Thou hast borne me beyond the soul’s horizon. 


Nay, no eagle ; a restless mountain torrent 
Irresistible, pitiless, tumultuous, 

Onward whirling the soul, we know not whither ; 
So, rain-swollen, the rivers whirl in autumn 
Fallen leaflets and things of no endurance. 


Thou, perpetual element of Beauty, 

Thou, whose memory music is, oh hear me ; 

Flesh, sense, soul of me yearns to Thee and feels Thee ; 
Now content me with truth and secret meanings 

Vast, harmonic, for which we grope in music. 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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Now when the blue riband of 
University scholarship has been 
carried off by one who, not long 
ago, was a Board School boy—as it 
is his honest pride to remember— 
it is not amiss to take note of the 
rising need for University teaching, 
with the increasing demand for 
University degrees. A degree at 
one of our Universities is more 
than ever recognised as an object 
to be aimed at; and this on many 
grounds ; not only that it shortens 
the probation for some of the pro- 
fessions, but that it is “‘ the guinea 
stamp,” valued for itself — the 
reward of study and the mark of 
attainments. The University of 
London holds examinations for all 
comers, and grants degrees, but 
does not teach; Cambridge and 
Oxford both teach and examine. 
Without undervaluing the good 
service of the University of London, 
or depreciating the worth of the 
degrees there conferred, it may be 
fairly said thata greater worth and 
a higher value attach to combined 
teaching and examination, and to 
the degree which follows them ; 
besides that the teaching is valuable 
even if the degree is not sec red. 
In various ways University exten- 
sion has been sought, so as to 
bring University advantages within 
reach of a larger number fitted to 
receive them. The two obstacles 
to University education may be 
said to be the expenditure of money, 
and the expenditure of time. Caven- 
dish College has been formed at 
Cambridge with the object of 
lessening both. It is proposed to 
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commence University teaching at 
an earlier age than is customary, 
though no earlier than in old time 
our great scholars “ went tocollege.” 
Men in the army, lawyers, mer- 
chants, medical men, all indeed 
who have a technical education to 
obtain, or a special business know- 
ledge to acquire, cannot postpone 
that to the acquirement first of a 
University education, as at present 
understood, and the attainment of a 
University degree. 

Cavendish College is designed to 
meet the case, and enable young 
men about to enter the active busi- 
ness of life to obtain the advan- 
tages, or most of the advantages, 
of the University, as matriculated 
members, with less cost of time 
and money; to put University 
teaching and examinations, with a 
University degree, within reach of 
many to whom it would be a boon, 
but who are now debarred from 
both. The plan for doing this is 
by limiting the annual cost to £84 
as a fixed sum, and by receiving the 
alumni at sixteen years of age, or 
even earlier, giving them a three 
years’ course of tuition, with the 
requisite residence, so as to make 
the Cambridge B.A. degree attain- 
able by those to whom this eco- 
nomy of time and money is a 
necessary condition for its attain- 
ment. In this way our county 
schools will be enabled to reap the 
advantage of the University, with 
its degrees; and middle-class 
education will at once be advanced 
toa higher standard. Nor is this 
premature, seeing that out of a 
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primary elemental school has now 
been found the equal, or, it must 
be said, the superior among the 
candidates for University entrance 
prizes, gathered from the élite of 
the most famous public schools. 
The Universities themselves give 
a stimulus. New College, Oxford, 
for instance, has just offered an 
Exhibition of £60 a year to candi- 
dates in the Local Examinations of 
this year, and in that way “ univer- 
sity education” is fitly furthered. 
The founding of a College in 
this last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, speaks of the nineteenth 
century, of its ideas and its ways, 
no less than the founding of this 
same then “New” College by 
William of Wykeham, the princely 
Bishop of Winchester, before Win- 
chester fell on the evil days of 
Prettyman and Sumner Bishops, 
spoke the ideas of the fourteenth 
century, and the ways then of 
doing things. Bishops nowadays 
may found a family, but it is five 
centuries since the episcopal foun- 
dation of New College, and it still 
remains the most recent example of 
episcopal munificence.* Keble Col- 
lege was founded by subscription. 
The last founded College in our 
day, Cavendish College, Cam- 
bridge, is founded on the principle 
of shares, and a company with 
“limited liability,” with a limit, if 
reached, of £5 per cent. as return 
to the founders, that is, to the 
shareholders. None the less does 
it meet a pressing want and a 
growing need. The day is come 
when Board Schools will equal, and 
sometimes, as we see, surpass, in 
good education private academies ; 
not merely such as that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Squeers, but even that of 
Dr. Blimber, with Miss Blimber, 
and their superior, superfine, young 
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gentlemen ; when, moreover, pro- 
prietary schools and county schools, 
and such as Lancing College, tread 
close on the heels of Harrow and 
of Eton. With the increase and 
the improvement of middle-class 
education arises the need for Uni- 
versity teaching, and the claim to 
the distinction of University degrees 
as the recognition and the reward 
of learning. But two things lie in 
the way, the cost in money and 
the cost in time. Three years, 
from eighteen or nineteen, mean 
more than any other three years in 
a man’s life who has to make his 
own way by his own labour. To 
learn how to do that is the allotted 
work for most of those three 
precious years. 

The public meeting at the Man- 
sion House, London, and that in 
the Speaker’s Library at the House 
of Commons, are too recent, and 
too fully in recollection, to make 
further mention of Cavendish 
College needful. We record in 
our pages, as becomes our name, 
this addition to Cambridge Uni- 
versity. We have no doubt 
“Cavendish” will make its own 
way. It holds its own even among 
“the Boats” and in athletics, as 
our own Cambridge letter reported 
last year. We will only add, what 
should have been mentioned, we 
think, at the late meetings, that 
one of its earliest members is the 
Lieutenant Brereton, whose name 
we have lately seen as in the Khyber 
Pass, and who, about two years ago, 
when not yet twenty-one years of 
age, on almost the same day, put 
on his master’s gown and received 
his promotion from a sub-lieu- 
tenancy to a lieutenancy in his 
regiment. We mention this as an 
example of the early age at which 
“ Cavendish” receives her students 


* The recent death of the Bishop of Newcastle, N.S.W., gives occasion to note a mag- 
nificent instance of episcopal generosity, which honours the entire order, as well as the 
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—and of its advantage. Mr. 
Brereton, we understand, completed 
his sixteenth year during an ex- 
amination in which he obtained a 
junior optime, and the rest has 
followed. Mr. W. E. Barker again, 
whom we have spoken of as ob- 
taining the Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Scholarship, is, we believe, 
not yet seventeen years of age. 
The moral of all this is obvious, 
and lies onthe surface. This new 
Cavendish College has a strong 
claim on the support of the great 
middle class ; it offers great educa- 
tional advantages, and it provides 
them for just that period which is 
the embarrassment of fathers, and 
the peril of their sons, the interval 
between leaving school and enter- 
ing on the future business of life 
—the interval when school has done 
all that school can do, and for which 
the German University has been 
hitherto no very desirable resource 
to Englishmen. Moreover, while 
eminently unsectarian, religious in- 
fluence and teaching is secured at 
Cavendish College without inter- 
ference with individual convictions. 
We almost think the name of the 
University Chancellor is better as 
an official recognition than “ Keble” 
or Arnold, as not open to miscon- 
struction, and as no badge of 
opinions. 

We have spoken of the commer- 
cial aspect of this founding a col- 
lege. Its principle, however, is 
neither more nor less than that 
self-supporting system which is a 
mark of the day in its enterprises, 
and consonant to it, and which 
many consider to be the true basis 
of national education as it ought to 
be. 

Economical as its plans profess 
to be, we believe the tutorial staff 
of Cavendish has been amply cared 
for—even lavishly in proportion to 
this its day of beginnings ; but, if 
the College should develope into 
something of a speciality im pro- 
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viding trained masters for the 
upper and middle schools, it will be 
a great public advantage, and no 
pains or extra expense will be 
thrown away that may enable it to 
do so. The training of future 
schoolmasters is, as yet, in Eng- 
land, strangely deficient, and we 
ean readily understand the great 
advantages Cavendish College may 
have to offer in that respect, com- 
bining, as it may very well do, tech- 
nical instruction with liberal train- 
ing. We understand that something 
not unlike a modest Fellowship is 
to be offered to the best students 
in the shape of free residence for a 
year, or more, after taking their de- 
grees, on condition of giving a por- 
tion of their time to the tuition, 
under supervision, of the junior 
members of the College; but the 
Warden will doubtless, in due time, 
announce any proposals he and the 
Council may suggest. Meanwhile, 
all may rejoice that this youngest 
of the colleges is taking its place 
very favourably in the University 
of which it forms part. 

We spoke above of two metro- 
politan meetings. Even more im- 
portant are the county meetings, 
which we observe are being held 
on the subject of Cavendish College, 
because they bespeak the county- 
school adhesion to the principle of 
completing education by a Univer- 
sity degree, after residence in the 
University, and to the Cavendish 
College plan for carrying it out. 
The meeting held at Bedford on 
the 15th of May, with the Lord 
Lieutenant, Earl Cowper, chairman, 
adopted Lord Fortescue’s resolu- 
tion that “Cavendish College, by 
giving opportunities for taking an 
earlier degree, and at a less cost, 
has effected an important step 
towards the extension of earlier 
education ;” while the absence of 
the Duke of Richmond and the 
Duke of Devonshire gave occasion 
for reading a letter from the Prince 
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of Wales, written in his characteras “thatthe result of the New Col- 
representing the Norfolk County, lege will be to connect a large 
School, and therefore adding that: number of schools and students 
county-welcome to Cavendish Col- with the University.” 

lege,“ trusting,” so wrote H.R.H., - 


A DIFFICULT SONNET. 


With an idea I set to write’a sonnet ; 

The subject was so difficult and terse, 

I could not quite bring right the tiresome verse, 
Much labour though I spent, and pens, upon it: 
Still I plod op, and line by line I con it, 

Each time with better words to add, or worse, 

Till it comes right ; and, as I last rehearse 
The settled stanza, make fair-copy on it : 
This done, I take my blotted rough endeavour, 

Covering some sheets with every kind of scrawl 
Of my first failures, some of them quite clever ; 

Into a little pack I bring them all, 
—Tear up. . . . (Life is the Poem ;—where’s the taper? 
How shall I burn my blotted bits of paper ?) 

K. C 
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J. J. GARTH WILKINSON. 


THERE is a superficiality at the present day which is in danger of impair- 
ing our conceptions of what is great in human life and thought. Brown- 
ing’s stigma upon our Christianity, of “ faith in the thing grown faith 
in the report,” has a wider application. More markedly than at most 
historic periods, we are in a state of transition— 
Wandering between two worlds—one dead, 
The other powerless to be born, 

And until a new order is born, and the weary chippings of criticism fall 
away from the organic life of a new and larger faith, there must be much 
confusing clash of elements, and obscure chaos of thought. Before the 
difficulties of arriving at harmonious and satisfying conclusions, very 
many minds retire baffled, and leaving the real, which is a problem 
locked to every key but one’s own, and difficult to unlock even with the 
right key, are glad to take refuge with guides who present themselves 
offering to make all things easy. If fact is rough and solid, hearsay may 
smooth it, and recoin it in a dainty version. Hearsay of hearsay again 
may be as light and bright as gossamer, and very pleasant and artistic, 
with this fault only that the facts upon which it was supposed to be 
based have become lost out of sight altogether, and the ultimate product 
belongs wholly to the fancies of its patrons, the précieuses ridicules, or 
other fashionable cliques amongst which it is in vogue. 

There are a large number of sects whose members have escaped from 
the difficulty of learning life as it is, into little pretty arbours by the 
wayside, which they are easily able to fill with something that passes 
for the ultimate and wholly satisfactory philosophy. They cling like 
bees around their popularising and esthetic leaders; and can these be 
blamed for diffusing their mild imperium of some orthodoxy or other 
in imperio of the rude unconquered surges of life’s actual difficulties ? 
If they do cry ‘ peace’ when the war has scarce begun, have they not 
the excuse that, on any ground of doctrine, it is never absolutely certain 
that there is ‘no peace ?’ 


43 
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These bland conventions, and second and third hand philosophies often 
become widely spread and powerful. A well advertised panacea can be 
calculated to draw a certain percentage of patronage from all whose eye 
it meets. And out of this percentage there will be a proportion of 
persons whom the drug will happen to suit, and another section who 
will not discover that it does any harm, and a third who, once beginning 
it, will continue to take it from mere habit; while some will even become 
ardent propagandists of the specific which is so infallible. There may 
develope a college or society for the ‘bold advertisement’ of the formula, 
and the article in question, especially if it contain just enough mystery 
to deserve always the name of nostrum, and enough saccharine not to 
offend the palate, may have a world-wide circulation, and bring fame 
and fortune to its purveyors. 

In contradistinction to know-littles who dream they know all, and 
who must become larger in multitude as education brings masses who 
before were content to be mere clods, into a half-awake state; there is 
still the old race amongst us of original grapplers with facts. The 
smooth superficiality of the majority, and its power of publishing its 
lucubrations, somewhat obliterates the original worker. Among such as 
are capable of appreciating, he has as large a following as original 
workers have ever had, but it seems smaller in face of the immense 
popularity which ingenious cant commands. The drudging goblin, 
trade, is glad to lend its forces to whatever pays, and consequently 
offers to sects of all kinds and pursuits, in proportion to their 
magnitude. 

It is almost inevitable that the really original man, finding himself 
planted within a region of intellectual jacquerie, and deliberate apotheosis 
of what is second-rate and commonplace, should at one time or other 
blaze forth in passionate appeal, and beg for the restoration to their 
lofty place, of reality and truth, with all the concomitants, whether of 
pain or difficulty, that are the dragons guarding the way of great 
things. It is almost inevitable too that whether such a voice be really 
one “from the inner Light-sea and Flame-sea, Nature’s and Truth’s 
own heart,” or not, its discordancy from the complacent buzzings and 
purrings which come from the happy acceptors of conventionalities, 
should arouse in them either positive and loud voiced opposition, or the 
negative ‘conspiracy of silence.’ It is further probable, too, that the 
supercilious attitude of those who are confident of their power, when, 
however inferior its true to its apparent dignity, it is a ‘ vested interest,’ 
will provoke the lonely representative of ‘ Nature’s own sacred voice,’ 
and drive him into conflagrations against them. And as oppositions 
engender new varieties of force, he may be led into fanaticism, when the 
multitude will rejoice, find a label for his weaknesses, and ignore his 
strength. 
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Some there are who having burning things to say, and avoiding the 
pitfalls that attend upon controversy, content themselves with saying 
their say, and instead of bringing it by strenuous dissemination before 
the general public, bequeath it to such as may be sympathisers, and 
leave it to make its way abroad in due time through its own force and 
vehemence. They are glad to do without the sweets and sufferings, the 
perils and powers of modern notoriety, and to follow in the road of the 
philosophers of old time, who spoke only to such as had ears. 

The subject of the present sketch is known in one way or other to 
most of the bearers of the best known names amongst us. In Mudie’s 
Library there are probably next to no copies of any of his works; we 
do not remember to have seen him reviewed in either the Daily Telegraph 
or the Saturday Review; his books seem never to be advertised in the 
usual channels; but if such as Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, were to have been asked dubiously about him 
by some one who should think him obscure, one might perhaps have 
replied, I travelled with him ; another, He was a friend of my youth; 
another, We have had long arguments together ; a fourth, I have taken 
his medicine ; a fifth, When I was once in great doubt, I drew much from 
him. 

Without advertisement, our author’s books find a public, and some to 
the extent of several editions. He has too broad and varied a field of 
work to be sectarian, but so far as he may go by that name, it is in 
connection with what is called the New Church, a body holding by the 
traditions as interpreted by Swedenborg. This little church contains a 
large proportion of men who move in higher realms of thought than the 
members of most other sects, and no doubt the works of so large a 
thinker as Dr. Wilkinson are especially esteemed among them. 

James John Garth Wilkinson is the eldest son of James John Wilkin- 
son, of Durham, and Harriet his wife, who was of a Sunderland family 
named Robinson. This James John Wilkinson was a “ special pleader,” 
a now extinct functionary who acted as intermediary between solicitor and 
barrister, digesting the evidence gathered by the former into a case for 
the opinion of the latter. It is well here to state that it is to him, and 
not to his son, as erroneously stated in Men of the Time, that the author- 
ship belongs of certain legal treatises, ‘On the Law of Replevin,” “On 
the Statute of Limitations,” “On the Law of Shipping,” and “On the 
Law of the Public Funds.” 

Garth Wilkinson was born in a legal region of London, Acton-street, 
Gray’s-inn-lane, on the 3rd of June 1812. In his earliest years of child- 
hood he was at a school at Sunderland, and a great part of his 
imagination was built up from the north. On the shores of the river 
Weir were huge scaffolds where colliers unloaded, to which ran a 
railway, years before railways were attempted in their rat use, 
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affording a tram-line to the port. The boy used to stand by when these 
bulky operations were being carried on, and would marvel as if looking 
upon the works of giants. 

He was afterwards at a private school kept by John Charles Thorow- 
good, at Mill Hill, and subsequently at Totteridge, Herts. Here he 
distinguished himself by writing a prize poem. Sonorous poetry had 
long run through his mind, and those who know his mature writings will 
not fail to recognise how noble an influence early love for good poetry 
has upon literary style. 

The morning when he left school, his master, Thorowgood, said to him 
by way of last words, when he was stepping on to the coach, “ Now 
mind you, you keep up your Latin, you'll want it.” As Wilkinson 
has since translated from the Latin a number of exceedingly bulky 
works, and moreover on editing a text of a work of Swedenborg’s, 
De Cerebro, in its original tongue, was constrained to compose his preface 
thereto in the same language, his schoolmaster’s advice must be con- 
sidered timely if not prophetic. 

An amusing story may be told anent the youth’s choice of a profession. 
When he was about sixteen and the family were living in Seymour- 
street, London, his father said to him, “ Now, James, I want you to 
choose your profession.” “I want to be a lawyer,” answered the boy.” 
“YT don’t think that would suit you,” rejoined the father, “I have 
already made arrangements for you to be with Mr. Leighton at New- 
castle, to be a surgeon.” And after this ‘choice’ he was forthwith 
apprenticed to the said Thomas Leighton, who was Senior Surgeon to 
the Infirmary, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

While at Newcastle, Wilkinson wrote a little for the newspapers, but 
had not yet begun those special stvdies which became one of the passions 
of his life. In 1832 he came to London, and in that and the following 
year was walking the hospitals; becoming M.R.C.S. in June, 1834. He 
seems to have written little for publication until about the time of his 
marriage, since which date books have appeared that evidence an amount 
of labour which it is marvellous how he can have spared from the never 
intermitted pursuit of his profession. He married on the 4th Jan. 1840 
Emma Anne, daughter of Mr. William Marsh, of Diss, in Norfolk, and 
has a family of three daughters and one son, all now married folk 
themselves. 

In 1840 Wilkinson contributed to the Monthly Magazine, then edited 
by Heraud. A paper, which commenced in November 1840, is a long 
and elaborate criticism upon the Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend’s “ Facts 
in Mesmerism,” and Dr. Elliotson’s “Human Physiology,” both which 
works were attracting attention at the time, in spite of the fact that then, 
as still, the scientific professions had not done their duty by occult subjects 
by giving to them painstaking study, instead of leaving them to quacks. 
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However, at that time Dr. Wilkinson reported that “ mesmerism 
seems to be getting on somewhat faster than the discovery of Galileo, 
and at about the rate of Harvey’s innovating doctrine of the circulation 
of the blood.” 

At this early period of his life Dr. Wilkinson showed that predilection 
for principles, whether as forming the basis of philosophy, or the 
guidance of physical research, which has shown itself so strongly in his 
later writings, and, coupled with the originality of his nature and force 
of his sympathies, has made him rather a religious political economist, 
than either a medical specialist or a Swedenborgian ;—long and ardently 
though he has dwelt upon the works of the Swedish seer. 

The following passage is a keynote to much that Dr. Wilkinson has 
since written: “ It is, indeed, very likely that we have come to the limits 
of the views which can be obtained from the microscope and the scalpel ; 
and that, although by these tools we may continue to enlarge the basis, 
we require instruments altogether different, and more spiritual, to enable 
us to proceed with the superstructure. New facts are certainly not the 
whole of what we want; we must also have new methods, and a new 
spirit of induction ; nor is it difficult to foresee, in some degree, the 
direction which these will require us to take. We must look to the 
living, and no longer seek the laws of life among the dead; we must 
remember that the corpse in the dissecting-room has not really a single 
physiological fact left in it; that it is a machine, irreparably broken in 
every part, which can never any more be set in motion. We must 
endeavour to see that the motions of an organism are a more immediate 
and speaking evidence and effect of life than its mere structure. To be 
acquainted with these, were, indeed, to leave little unknown in physiology ; 
but, alas! the dead body has no movements, save those chemical or 
mechanical ones which are in positive contradiction to the laws of life.” 
There is much suggestion here, and of a kind that is mostly ignored. 
From a later work (Outlines on the Infinite) we may complete the thought 
that the supreme fact of an existence is in its energies and uses, and 
does not reside in its machinery, or chemical composition :— 

“ Among the least sincere parts of metaphysics, we may justly reckon 
its continual profession of the dangers of materialism. Not that materia- 
lism is other than a gross error and evil, but much has been wrongly 
classed as materialism which properly comes under the designation of 
reality. Many writers exhibit great sensibility on the score of materia- 
lism, and this, it may be feared sometimes, not with a view to curbing 
ill-directed sensuality, but in order to banish external and commanding 
truth from the mind. They allege the grossness of the mind to the 
score of the material body, much as improvident men blame the stars, 
and as sinners of all classes make circumstances the pack-horse of their 
sins. The truth, however, is that moral wrong is wrong precisely because 
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it is not material ; the actions of the body are qualified by good and evil 
only in proportion as they are actions of the spirit. Automatic or purely 
organic action, or the lower forms of mechanical action, cannot exhibit 
sensuality, or in any way call down blame or praise ; although according 
to the above metaphysicians, the deadest of things, for example, a stone, 
ought also to be the most vicious. But it is plain that the belief in 
matter, and in the necessary embodiment of the human spirit, has no 
bearing whatever upon the question of materialism considered in its 
moral relations. The only subject worth a moment’s consideration is 
whether the persistent attribution of form, and body, and ultimately of 
mechanical and geometrical laws, to the human soul and spirit, does 
amount to materialism, or not. And here we at once answer that it does 
not. It is impossible to conceive matter without form,—impossible even 
for the most learned Aristotelian. Again, it is impossible to conceive 
form without substance,—impossible even to the Berkeleian and the 
Kantist. 

“But materialism, as we understand it in the opprobrious sense, does 
not imply a belief in the formal and substantial existence of the mind 
(e.g. a8 a brain), but rather a predication of low and unworthy forms of 
the human essence. 

“ Let us illustrate this by anexample. If I ask you of the distinctive 
essence of Westminster Abbey, and you answer me that the stone of 
which it is built is that essence, I am in this case bound to accuse 
you pro tanto of materialism. For it is evidently the form of the Abbey, 
the architect’s plan, which gives the building its individuality. The 
same stone might be ranged differently on other plans; but the same 
plan would continue the same in whatever latitude it was built, or with 
whatever materials. The very stone, it is true, has a form, and could you 
but see it in its intimate constitution, a stupendous form, but here its 
form is not made use of, excepting in so far as it lies at the root of the 
hardness, durability, &c., or the general properties, of the stone: con- 
sequently it is the stone considered as mere matter, not as form, which 
enters into the construction of the Abbey. In every orderly gradation in 
which aught worthy to exist is founded and upraised, the subsidiary 
forms count but as matter to those above them, and these again, in their 
turn, as matter to others higher still; or to consider the descending 
scale, the highest forms enter into those beneath them, and group them 
in their own manner; and the edifice or organ thus produced, enters 
into a lower series, and arranges its parts or matters into new 
groups; which thus become fresh forms capable of exerting a 
corresponding operation upon other materials again; and 80 
forth. Thus all things are indifferently matter, or form, according 
as they are circumstanced or viewed. And the only materialism 
for the understanding consists in attributing the operations of high 
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forms to low and inadequate ones, i.e., to matter as a relative being. 
Thus, when the operations of the mind are said to depend upon the 
nervous pulp, we are at once struck with the materialistic animus of the 
expression. And why ?—simply because the construction of a pulp is 
felt to be lower than the form of the brain, which is the indubitable 
form and embodiment of the human faculties; and because the senses, to 
which the pulp is presented, are allowed to climb into that theoretical 
faculty by which the higher forms are discovered, and to insinuate that 
the pulpy appearance exhausts the reality, and that there is no wondrous 
order and mechanism penetrating the pulp, by which the brain is made 
receptive of its functions. In a word, it is not the bare annexation of 
form, quality, properties, space, and time, real or analogical, or matter 
either, to any subject, that can degrade it, but the misplacing of the 
various degrees of which these predicates consist, so that vegetable 
effects are assigned to the mineral, or animal effects to the vegetable, or 
human effects to animal organization, or lastly, divinity to nature.” 

Another early paper of Wilkinson’s was one which earned him the 
friendship of the American writer Henry James, whose son, the novelist, 
is more popularly known than himself. Coleridge wrote in the margin of 
the Economia Regni Animalis, and De Cultu et Amore Dei, of Sweden- 
borg, certain notes upon their author. Upon these Wilkinson wrote a 
string of comments, and Heraud put in the whole, the passages of 
Swedenborg, the notes, and the comments, as an article in his magazine 
in 1841. Coleridge’s notes were given to Wilkinson by C. A. Tulk, who 
was about that time M.P. for Poole. Wilkinson had been introduced 
early in life to the writings of Swedenborg by his maternal uncle, who, 
with the late William Newbery, the publisher, introduced him to the 
Committee of the Swedenborg Society, of which he became a member, 
as also of the sub-committee for promoting the issue of a complete 
edition of Swedenborg’s works on a standard page. 

It might be thought that for a Swedenborgian to comment upon 
Coleridge would be to make moonshine still moonshinier, but strangely 
enough the Wilkinsonian tendency was to the concrete rather than 
toward absolute metaphysics. He thus discourses upon the system of 
Swedenborg, opposing Coleridge :—“ Man is for ever an embodied creature. 
. . . Abstractions are thus forced to annex themselves to substances—all 
things spiritual and natural are treated as objects or subjects 
indifferently—and subject and object, both equally as forms. Metaphysics 
proper have, of course, no place in the system, which is a doctrine of 
living form, and not a statement concerning life. Its very discipline 
excludes all questions of entity and quiddity.” Wilkinson was careful, 
however, to state that the system of the great seer was “not to be 
confounded with materialism, as it recognises a series of forms above 
nature, which are the subjects and objects of the spiritual man, attribu- 
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ting all life, and every form in nature, to the influx of these spiritual 
forms ... . it makes no negations, but . . . . carries those conditions, 
that is those things which we know to be the means of our finiteness, in 
their least limited and most plastic form, into the immortal finite spirit.” 
Judge Coleridge, it is said, was much aggrieved by these criticisms of 
the poetic philosopher, stating that it was a pity people could not let the 
solitary Swedenborg and the solitary Coleridge alone, without intervening 
between them. 

In 1843 Wilkinson published his English translation of Swedenborg’s 
Regnum Animale, which, with a weighty introduction, wherein he sets 
forth the claims of Swedenborg’s scientific works upon the attention of 
modern science, cost him five years’ labour. In this book is included 
also a very full record of the old Latin anatomists, a work which in 
itself implies a vast amount of research. 

At this period, and since about 1839, Swedenborg’s works had become 
the chief line of Wilkinson’s life as regards literary work. His first 
translation was of a small work on “The Last Judgment;” following 
the Regnum Animale appeared, in 1845 and 1846, an English translation 
of the (economia Regni Animalis, a work which Emerson has described 
as ‘an honour to human nature.’ The translation, in this instance, was 
originally by the Rev. A. Clissold, but the revision was so thorough as 
to make it almost a new work; and the preface is most elaborate and 
full of thought. 

The generality so prefer the trivial to the recondite, that it is pro- 
bable that the subjects upon which Dr. Wilkinson has chosen to dis- 
course have prevented his having due literary recognition as a master 
of English prose. The following, from his introduction to the Economy 
of the Animal Kingdom, may serve as a specimen of his style. 

“ Accordingly he [Swedenborg} gives no bond to reconstruct society ; 
nor professes to be able to drag the secrets of truth into day by an 
unerring or mechanical method; but having obtained a sufficiency of 
doctrinal instruments for present use, and mindful that active life is the 
best lot of man, and the finest means of improvement, he builds such an 
edifice as his materials and opportunities permit, and arrives at such an 
end as a good man may be satisfied with. The perfecting of instru- 
ments he knows must be successive, but that the use of them must not 
be postponed, and therefore he lays out his possessions to the best 
advantage, in the confidence that this is the true way to benefit 
posterity.” 

The following passages from the same work will instance both 
philosophy and style :— 

“ Reason is as the hand of man, but imagination is the palpus or 
tentaculum of animal nature. Reason beholds the same surfaces as 
imagination, only it does not stop with the surface, but penetrates to 
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the form and mechanism underlying the colour and shape of the object, 
being in fact that power which acknowledges the intrinsic solidity of 
nature.” 

“Great confusion has undoubtedly been introduced by regarding 
body as the same with matter. For body is the necessary ultimatum of 
each plane of creation, and thus there is a spiritual body as well as a 
natural body, and by parity of fact there is a spiritual world as well as 
a natural world: but matter is limited to the lowest plane, where alone 
it is identical with body. There is no matter in the spiritual world, but 
there is body notwithstanding, or an ultimate form which is less living 
than the interior forms ; which is the solid in relation to the fluid; the 
fibre and the skin and the membrane relatively to the living blood in its 
various degrees.” 

“Tt is wrong therefore to attempt to transcend the fact of embodi- 
ment; the hope is mistaken that would lead us to endeavour thus after 
pure spirituality. The way to the pure spiritual is the moral, and the 
moral delights to exhibit itself in actions, and body is the theatre of 
actions, and by consequence the mirror and continent of the spiritual.” 

The following may be of help to some who are tempted to shrink back 
from the exercise of reasonable thought, for fear of the dangers to their 
peace of mind arising from the shifting sands of opinion: ‘‘ We desire 
also to reassure those who, with every disposition to accept the truth, are 
tormented by a fear that scientific investigation will from time to time 
present new facts which are irreconcilable with their cherished principles. 
Let these remember the Sabbath-day, which is a station of rest, as well 
as a point in progress, and in which, as here represented by the enjoy- 
ment of truth, affirmation has full scope, outward labour ceases, and the 
the experience which is not in perfect 





stranger that is within the gate 
accord with the truth, or what is the same thing, the truth that is 
imperfectly embodied in experience—partakes the security and repose of 
the household. Now, such a Sabbath may be permanent notwithstanding 
our week-day toils. Or, to drop the metaphor, the hold on principles may 
be constantly maintained, and yet their application be constantly 
advancing. For the world is, and always was, in possession of numerous 
truths, respecting which the question occurs, not whether they are true 
but how they are true? All science is but an analysis of the truths of 
the senses, and philosophy is a further analysis of the truths of science. 
Therefore both science and philosophy presuppose the general truth of 
that of which they discern the particulars and universals ; for scepticism 
on this point would paralyze or annul them. Consequently, rest in 
principles is essentially necessary to progress in the understanding of 
them. Or, to put the matter in another light, principles themselves 
admit of modification; they may rise higher and become truer in 
proportion ; since truth, like nature, allows of degrees: and in their 
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elevation they will appear dissimiliar to the lower correspondents from 
which they arise.” The idea of a Sabbath element of spiritual calm 
which should have its place in the very midst of the work day 
clash and turmoil, which also has its place, is a poetical and helpful 
one. 

Strange as it may seem to those who would thoughtlessly class 
Swedenborg with Boehmen, and theosophists, gnostics, or transcenden- 
talists; his influence upon his most eminent pupil is essentially an 
influence in the direction of the practical. And the reason is this: 
Swedenborg saw principles in a spiritual activity which reached down to 
the world we are in, and took form in it; these forms of our own life 
thus logically becoming the true study, not only of science, but of 
religion. It is the dissociation of practical and every-day facts of life 
from spiritual or mystic thought that has made the gulf, on one side of 
which is materialism, on the other false mysticism, mere contemplation, 
and empty metaphysics. No doubt the terminology of Swedenborg has 
stood in his way with modern students. It requires some persistence to 
pass through even Wilkinson’s setting of Swedenborg’s thoughts, and 
see that beneath their doctrinal form, they are at times both simple and 
philosophic. The following, for instance, will illustrate what we have 
asserted as to the tendency of really wholesome mysticism, if its eyes 
are not hooded by fanaticism, to come down to the realities immediately 
around us as the right field for work, and the present plane on which a 
healthy meliorism may expand its energies :— 

“The doctrine of influx involves the manner in which the lower 
substances, forms and forces of the body subsist, as they at first existed, 
from the higher and the highest, and in which the body itself subsists 
from the soul, as it at first existed, and the natural world from the 
spiritual. But there is not only an influx from within, but also from 
without ; and by virtue of both, the body, which otherwise would be a 
mere power, is raised into an active force. The doctrine of Correspon- 
dence and Representation teaches that the natural sphere is the 
counterpart of the spiritual, and presents it as in a mirror; consequently, 
that the forms and processes of the body are images of the forms and 
activities of the soul, and when seen in the right order, bring them 
forth and declare them. It shows that nature is the type of which the 
spiritual world is the ante-type, and therefore is the first school for 
instruction in the realities of that which is living and eternal.” 

This is from Wilkinson’s introduction to his translation of the Animal 
Kingdom. The same practicality is more fully exemplified in his intro- 
duction to Swedenborg’s work on the Infinite. This preface is really a 
treatise in itself, and to that part of it which treats of the present 
times as a mechanical age Emerson has confessed himself addicted. It 
will perhaps be startling to many to find mysticism claiming the 
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concrete, and exorcising empty metaphysics as heartily as Mr. Robert 
Lowe does, though from so different a standpoint :— 

“So long as the laws of the soul are unknown, how shall we a 
certain that the deeper analogies of mechanics are not those very laws? 
Let us then look for a moment at the privilege we enjoy, in that we are 
among the first to ‘ live in a mechanical age.’ 

“ Remark at the outset, that the question at present is not between the 
age of gold, and the age of mechanics. Were we still living, an 
undiseased generation, fresh from our Maker’s hands, in His glorious 
primeval universe ; at home in pure and most perfect love in the celestial 
warmth of creation; reading the Word only in the works; suckled by 
the maternal earth, or fed with nectared fruit, in quick anticipation, by the 
obsequious trees; brotherhood and sisterhood, wedded love, and family 
nearness, the unfailing promise of a heavenly society; space not putting 
asunder those whom God had united ;—were we still enduring in this 
original estate, there can be no question how superfluous would be the 
officious ministrations of art; and with what well-founded composure 
we should repugn for ourselves the influences or offers of a mechanical 
age. But this first estate has gone, and it is the laziness of philosophy 
to regret it. That sensuality, which was once the fall, has become the 
floor of a new heaven, and henceforth the natural man is infinite in the 
infinite. The conditions are inverted. Natural truth has become the 
basis of all truth; the necessary foundation of society; and mechanical 
truth is the ultima ratio of natural truth. The question, then, lies 
between mechanics, and rude, unskilled adaptations; between the casual 
and ignorant gratification of animal wants, and the steady maintenance 
and healthy expansion of the body of the soul; between occult qualities 
in the sciences, abstractions in philosophy, and portentous mysteries in 
theology on the one hand, and definite objects of all degrees on the other ; 
between the affections reduced to blind instincts, and separated by the 
chasms of space and time; and the same affections intellectualized, and 
combined naturally, and hereafter morally, into an indissoluble society, 

which the laws of creation, equally with the influences of the spiritual 
world, tend to perpetuate for ever. In a word, the dispute is between 
mechanics as an exponent of the inward sphere, and an indication of 
the future time; and metaphysics, hanging in middle air over the fruitful 
earth, bewailing a supposititious past, dreaming of an unlikely future, and 
in the meantime leaving the present to the conduct of the abused spirit 
of mechanics. The issue is as certain as the triumph of capacity over 
incapacity, or as the preponderance of something over nothing.” 
Another passage in the same vein as the above may be quoted to 
help us to see how a philosophy which superficial persons would 
probably stigmatise as dreamy, leads its votaries on to the most solid 
ground. Swedenborg spent the former half of his life in secular science- 
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and everyday labour, and the latter in seership. Wilkinson begins as 
his pupil, and finds him lead into considerations of social health, 
sanitary well-being, and the every-day life of man. 

The following passage is from the preface to the work upon the 
Infinite: “The first grand fruit of the mechanical spirit, is the infusion 
of industry into the soul of philosophy. For what is now required of 
philosophy? Simply this, that it shall be the Science of sciences. The 
mechanical spirit insists that philosophical teachings shall be equally 
definite and real with the facts of the senses, and the texture of positive 
knowledge. No umbilical contemplations, no non-sense, have the slightest 
power with the student who has acquired positive knowledge in other 
departments. If philosophy has ‘no assets,’ it must work and acquire. 
It must till the ground of creation, to produce the noblest crop of all, 
which nature will acknowledge and claim as her own production. Its 
results must not be contrivances 


, 


or inventions, or wooden systems, but 
juicy fruits, which have absorbed the choicest dew of the sciences, and 
embodied it in forms of beauty, brilliantly real beyond competition, and 
big with utility. And whenever philosophy mutters ‘impossible,’ it 
must submit to be treated as a forward menial, usurping the dress and 
name and functions of another, and its education must recommence at 
the bench and in the workshop of the sciences. In short, philosophy 


must teach in learning ; and discern the nature of man from his extended 


>? 
works, from the entire body as the physiognomy of the soul, from the 
great frame of nature as the means to an end, and the analogue of 
humanity, from revelation as a divine fact and enlargement of nature ; 
from the highest powers which human mind has yet attained, considered 
as means to a further elevation. It will then have something tangible 
to present, which ‘a mechanical age’ can handle, and the intellectual 
months will offer their yield of precious grains, each in his season. In 
this case the sciences themselves, uninterruptedly supplied from the 
fountains of doctrine, will be but philosophy in its lower derivations, 
and will carry its tone and its informing spirit to the humblest door, 
down to the very limits of the senses. Thenceforth philosophy can 
never fall; for to attempt to shake it would call forth not only gowned 
disputants, but human nature in its defence. For what, after all, is true 
philosophy but the rational mean to an unbounded charity, the quick- 
eyed intelligence of brotherly love; a thing appreciable in one form or 
another by all the dwellers upon earth.” 

Emerson’s expressed opinion of Wilkinson, if we allow its correctness, 
must make us wonder whether really original thought must necessarily 
be somewhat neglected during its author’s lifetime. In his essay upon 
literature (“English Traits”), he cites Wilkinson as one of the few 

exceptions to the limitary tone of English thought,” and declares that 
“Wilkinson, the editor of Swedenborg, the annotator of Fourier, and 
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the champion of Hahnemann, has brought to metaphysics and to 
physiology a native vigour, with a Catholic perception of relations, 
equal to the highest attempts, and a rhetoric like the armoury of the 
invincible knights of old. There is in the action of his mind a long 
Atlantic roll not known except in deepest waters, and only lacking what 
ought to accompany such powers—a manifest centrality. If his mind 
does not rest in immovable biases, perhaps the orbit is larger, and the 
return is not yet; but a master should inspire a confidence that he will 
adhere to his convictions, and give his present studies always the same 
high place.” 

Again, in another essay, that on the Mystic, Emerson says: 

“ Swedenborg printed these scientific books in the ten years from 1734 
to 1744, and they remained from that time neglected; and now, after 
their century is complete, he has at last found a pupil in Mr. Wilkinson, 
in London, a philosophic critic, with a co-equal vigour of understanding 
and imagination comparable only to Lord Bacon’s, who has produced his 
master’s buried books to the day, and transferred them, with every 
advantage, from their forgotten Latin into English, to go round the 
world in our commercial and conquering tongue. This startling 
re-appearance of Swedenborg, after a hundred years, in his pupil, is not 
the least remarkable fact in his history. . . . The admirable preliminary 
discourses with which Mr. Wilkinson has enriched these volumes throw 
all the contemporary philosophy of England into shade, and leave me 
nothing to say on their proper grounds.” 

In Frazer’s Magazine, for 1857 (vol. lv., p. 178), in reference to this 
tribute of Emerson’s, a passage from Wilkinson’s “ Emanuel Sweden- 
borg, a biography,” a work published in 1849, is quoted with the 
remark: “ Mr. Wilkinson, who probably knows more of Swedenborg’s 
writings of the scientific period of his life than any other man in 
England, supplies us with some valuable and beautifully written 
criticism of them. If all Mr. Wilkinson’s writings were as good as the 
following passage, we should not be disposed to dissent from Emerson’s 
estimate of him as holding a place in the front rank of English authors.” 
From this passage we extract a single sentence which will help perhaps 
to explain in part why both Swedenborg and Wilkinson have never 
taken a place in the rank of universal philosophers, in a day when 
tradition is being absolutely thrown overboard, and a philosophy is 
nothing that does not begin de novo, and supersede the wisdom of the past 
as superstitious fancies. Swedenborg no doubt modified the traditions he 
clung to, but none the less he clung to them. Wilkinson, we infer, 
would in his turn regard Swedenborg as not only exercising the 
influence, but holding the rights, of a father over himself. He 
says (page 44): “Swedenborg was a child to the end of 
his days, and never questioned the earliest instructions which he 
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had received from his father and mother, whom he honoured to the 
extent of believing that thought can never begin ab origine, as though 
it had no human parentage. He knew that every truth and mental 
possession has its genealogy, which it can no more deny or question 
with propriety, than we ourselves can dispense with our natural ancestry, 
by proceeding from which we start on the vantage ground of previous 
manhood, and may be originators in our line, instead of fruitlessly 
repeating the past of creation for each fresh individual.” 

Other works than those already named of Dr. Wilkinson’s in connection 
with Swedenborg are as follows : 

Article on Swedenborg in the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” 1840. 

Emanueli Swedenborgii Opuscula quedam Argumenti Philosophici, 
1846. This he edited, publishing an English translation also under the 
title of “ Posthumous Tracts.” 

A Hieroglyphic Key to Natural and Spiritual Mysteries by Way of 
Representations and Correspondences. Translation, 1847. 

A Popular Sketch of Swedenborg’s Philosophical Works, 1847. 

Swedenborg’s Work on the “ Generative Organs.” Translation, 1852. 

The principal of Dr. Wilkinson’s original works are as follows: 

The Human Body and its Connexion with Man. Chapman and Hall, 
1851. 2nd edit., 1860. Not a medical treatise, but a noble prose-poem. 

The Ministry of Health, 1854. 

Our Social Health, 1865. 2nd edit. 1869. 

A Free State and Free Medicine, 1870. 

The Forcible Introspection of Women, 1870. 

Compulsory Vaccination, 1873. 

On Human Science, good and evil, and its works; and on Divine 
Revelation, and its works and sciences, 1876. 

Lovers of William Blake are doubtless aware that Dr. Wilkinson was 
his earliest editor. He had been introduced to Blake’s works by his 
friend, C. A. Tulk. In Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, published 1863, is the 
following : “ Surely there was room for Blake’s pure notes of song—still, 
in 1860, fresh as when uttered—to have been heard. But it was fated 
otherwise. Half a century later, they attracted the attention of a 
sympathiser with all mystics and spiritualists, Dr. Wilkinson, the editor 
of Swedenborg. Under his auspices, the Songs of Innocence and 
Experience were reprinted, or rather first printed, as a thin octavo, 
without illustrations, by Pickering, in Chancery-lane, and W. Newbery, 
in Chenies-street, both extinct publishers now. A very limited impression 
was taken off, and the reprint soon became almost as scarce as the costly 
and beautiful original. During the last few years I have observed only 
three copies turn up—two at the fancy prices of £1 8s. and £1 7s. 6d.; 
the other, secured by myself at a more moderate outlay.” The expense 
of this work was borne by the editor’s brother, Mr W. M. Wilkinson, 
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who for many years has been a prominent member of the Charity 
Organisation Society, and for a dozen years combined the practice of a 
very successful west-end solicitor with the diverse occupation of 
editing the Spiritual Magazine, a periodical now either defunct or 
attenuated. 

In the “ Life of William Blake” aforesaid is another reference to Dr. 
Wilkinson, which may surprise some who have only known him as a 
writer of solid prose :— 

“A very singular example of the closest and most absolute resemblance 
to Blake’s poetry may be met with (if only one could meet with it) in a 
phantasmal sort of little book, published, or perhaps not published but 
only printed, some years since, and entitled ‘Improvisations of the 
Spirit.’ It bears no author’s name, but was written by Dr. J. J. Garth 
Wilkinson, the highly gifted editor of Swedenborg’s writings, and author 
of a Life of him: to whom we owe a reprint of the poems in Blake’s 
‘Songs of Innocence and Experience.’ These improvisations profess to 
be written under precisely the same kind of spiritual guidance, amount- 
ing to abnegation of personal effort in the writer, which Blake supposed 
to have presided over the production of his ‘ Jerusalem,’ &c. The little 
book has passed into the general (and in all other cases richly deserved) 
limbo of the modern ‘ spiritualist’ muse. It is a very thick little book, 
however unsubstantial its origin; and contains, amid much that is 
disjointed or hopelessly obscure (but then why be the polisher of poems 
for which a ghost, and not even your own ghost, is alone responsible ?) 
many passages, and indeed whole compositions of a remote and charming 
beauty, or sometimes of a grotesque figurative relation to things of 
another sphere, which are startlingly akin to Blake’s writings—could 
pass, in fact, for no one’s but his. Professing, as they do, the same new 
kind of authorship, they might afford plenty of material for comparison 
and bewildered speculation, if such were in any request.” 

We happen to possess a copy of this little book, which the passage we 
have just quoted stimulated us to seek for, and which we met with after 
prolonged search ten years ago, before we had seen any other of its 
author’s writings. Before speaking of it more particularly, it may be 
well to give the author’s own account of its composition :— 

“A theme is chosen, and written down. So soon as this is done, the 
first impression upon the mind which succeeds the act of writing the 
title, is the beginning of the evolution of that theme; no matter how 
strange or alien the word or phrase may seem. . . . An act of faith is 
signalised in accepting the first mental movement, the first word that 
comes, as the response to the mind’s desire for the unfoldment of the 
subject. . . . Reason and will are not primary powers in this process, 
but secondary: not directive, but regulative; and imagination, instead 
of conceiving and constructing, only supplies words and phrases piece- 
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meal: or however much it receives, it is as a disc on which the subject is 
projected, not as an active concipient organ.” 

We would not for a moment impugn Dr. Wilkinson’s account of the 
manner in which his improvisational compositions are effected ; scepticism, 
however, might suggest that, if after his mind had become saturated, 
through a careful editorial study of Blake, with the Blake style and 
quaint phraseology, Dr. Wilkinson’s fine poetic faculty, even although 
ostensibly allowed to drift, might be likely to produce something like the 
work in question, even without the assistance of any special spiritual 
agency. But the mode of arrival of their highest thoughts to men’s 
minds is so mysterious and inexplicable, that it would seem to be just as 
reasonable to attribute all, as any, origination to the spiritual world. 
Nevertheless, there would appear indeed to be two ways of arriving at 
thought,—to open the soul to influx, or to dig in the depths of the mind. 
Charles Reade asks suggestively in one of his novels, why was James 
Watt’s forehead so much more deeply furrowed than Shakespeare’s? Is 
poetry nearer than mechanics to “ such stuff as dreams are made of ” ? 

The first stanzas we quote from the “Improvisations” are from a 
poem entitled “Sleep,” and in their quaint mystical metaphors are as 
beautiful as any in the volume :— 


Sleep is a field most level : Its levelness is kept 
Softness doth roam and revel, By all Health’s gardeners—swept 
In wind with velvet finger, By cleanness of all kinds, 
Over its grass, where linger And by strength’s ruddy hinds : 
Down of all birds of heaven, And mole-hills of old care 


Stillness of dawn and even. Have on its lawn no share. 





And level ’tis, because But loving virtue’s roller 


In its_most smoothest pause, Is of that ground controller ; 
’Tis canvas for intention And conscience plucketh weeds 
Of Heaven’s most kind invention : When first they leave their seeds : 
For dreams more sweet than life Religion soweth grass 
Bears in day’s coarser strife. Brighter than ever was. 


The following is full of sprightly gaiety :— 


* Tis not in round of commonplace Eyes dance with full ring of sunniness 
Life keepeth measure : And quivering features leap, 

But rhythmical her atoms trace And smiles do dance on lips of loveliness, 
The turf of pleasure. And tunes do keep. 

There is no lazy-footed tread * * * 
In all creation ; And in the world of size, 

But being doth with being thread Electric fire, 
Congratulation. Not peddles through its gait, but flies 

* * * In wheeling gyre : 

For rightly seen all things do dance Leaves off alway where it began : 
In goodly measures ; Completed orb ; 

See play of human countenance And on the fairy-circle plan 
Twinkled with pleasures : Its ends doth curb.” 


It is difficult to find a complete and perfect poem in the volume, while 
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of single sentences of unusual style and parabolic suggestiveness there 
is plenty. The colour of some of the compositions is most weird. In the 
following lines does not one actually feel the east wind? 

** The pines are ill at ease : The cattle out of temper, 


The little woodbirds tease, And the soft lambkins whimper : 
And whine and peck and grind : The grass feels very sore 


They live upon the wind : That it must grow the more, 
And like the wind they eat, Because it is so cold, 


They feel the chilly heat. That growth is growing old. 
The husbandman is sad, The finger-tips of skill 

His housewife partly mad ; Are bluey with no will: 
She looketh to the sky, And the cheek dusty dry 
And the moon shakes her eye : Seams to the cracky eye, 
The bright chill cruel moon :— And the fair appetite 

She calls her man a loon. Feeleth the eastern spite.” 

The following quite supports Mr Gilchrist’s suggestion that these 
poems are redolent of Blake :— 

** Would’st know how kings are made: good kings I mean ? 
Strong man is taken in his roughness all : 
Obedience heaves her axe: chops self down clean : 
And leaves behind a little infant small. 
The oil of loving light poured on its brow, 
Meets presently with crown of light above : 
And then mankind of willing right may bow : 
Obedient kings obedient subjects prove.”’ 

In 1856 Dr. Wilkinson was an advocate of spiritualism, and edited a 
number of a journal devoted to the subject, the Spiritual Herald. But 
of late years he has turned his face away from such matters, while 
retaining his belief, as a fact,in the basis upon which they rest. His 
explanation of his position does not help much to clear up the general fog 
of opinion on the subject, though in it we trace a more reverent and 
loftier view of the normal action of spirit than is apt to be produced by 
association with the strangely prominent trivial side which the abnormal 
seems to offer. He says: “I do not deny, but prize, in their place, 
spontaneous motions of the spiritual world upon and in the natural 
world. If there be a spiritual world in proximity with our world, such 
manifestations are, some of them, according to order, and no one is 
chargeable with them. On the other hand, solicited intercourse with 
the spiritual world is, to me, a mistake, and, with my convictions, it 
would be a sin to take part by séances, or any other means, in such 
solicitation.” A question naturally arises, What is spontaneous? what 
is to solicit? In the matter of his ‘“ Improvisations,” for instance, were 
they spontaneous, or is the sitting down in expectancy of them, in “ the 
mind’s desire,” as he describes it, equivalent to solicitation? How, in 
such matters, shall we differentiate willingness from wish, wish from 
unspoken request ? 

44. 
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The longest poem in Improvisations is “ The Second Voluspa”: Dr. 
Wilkinson has ever had a predilection for Scandinavian literature. He 
prevailed upon the Swedenborg Society to publish a translation of the 
“Divine Love and Wisdom” in Icelandic, and was associated with Mr. 
Jén A. Hjaltalin in the production of the work. He is a member of the 
Icelandic Literary Society of Copenhagen. The north country, too, he loves, 
as being “great and freshening.” Written from “a spacious empty cabin, 
men pattering Norse outside, and the crane busy with its iron joints in 
unloading heavy freight,” when anchored off Christiansund, his descrip- 
tion has the true traveller’s ring: “The huge succession of smooth 
lakes bordered by rocks, hills, high mountains; the open sea now and 
then; the narrow sounds with rocky edges, or with more precipitous 
sides ; the houses perched on rocks—the wheeling birds, the broods of 
ducks, the ever-varying faces of passengers with queer luggage getting 
on and off at the numerous stations for a thousand miles—it is all 
amusing and diverting.” America, too, he has visited, and thirty years 
ago was English correspondent of New York and Boston papers. 
France, also, he has seen, and at her more awful moments, for he was 
in Paris during the insurrection of June, 1848, when the Archbishop was 
killed. 

A large portion of Dr. Wilkinson’s later writings is devoted to special 
topics, and seems to arise out of a consciousness on his part that the 
public requires protection against specialism of all kinds, which is apt 
to become despotism. Society at large is prone to deride such chivalrous 
championship as chimerical, and to trust blindly in the virtues of a 
majority, and the practical unimpeachableness of things as they are. 
But Dr. Wilkinsor. looks deeper, and sees wickedness to the poor and 
oppression of the weak, in the unquestioned action of powerful legalised 
cliques. As poor humanity was once overridden by priesthood, he 
appears to think it is in danger of being subjected to an equal tyranny 
from the high-priests of medical orthodoxy. There no doubt is a 
tendency to make certain questions “ strictly professional,’ and to shut 
out from general unprofessional humanity any right of forming an 
opinion upon important matters in regard to which professional opinion 
insists upon being implicitly accepted as final. As a matter of principle 
Dr. Wilkinson is right, and he and his followers ought to be welcomed as the 
protectors of lazy and ignorant humanity. The majority of us have been 
vaccinated at an age when we were too young to rebel ; we are not of the 
class that is subjected to forcible introspection ; nor do we belong to the 
ranks of animals used for vivisection; we are consequently inclined to 
leave such matters alone, as not affecting ourselves :— 


Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung. 


In politics alone we admit a minority to honour, and that perhaps only 
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in proportion to its size. In matters that have to do with our bodies, we 
are wont to take refuge in blind faith, or equally blind distrust, in what 
is prescribed for us. Dr. Wilkinson sees dangers in such conventional 
acceptations, and finds in the govermental medical régime under which 
we live, the same principle in action as Lesage saw in Dr. Sangrado, the 
Hippocrates of Valladolid. The orthodox treatment which that eminent 
practitioner unflinchingly pursued consisted of bleeding and drenches. 
When a variation of his system was privately proposed to him by Gil Blas, 
whose open mind was somewhat horrified at the havoc made, Sangrado 
replied anent it, “I would willingly give it a trial, if it were a matter of 
indifference, but I have published on the practice of bleeding, and the 
use of drenches: would you have me cut the throat of my own fame as 
an author ¢” 

Dr. Wilkinson’s objections to vaccination are more than we can even 
briefly refer to. It is impossible to make certain that the lymph does 
not carry germs of disease with it, thus, as it were, turning the tap of 
unhealthy families into the veins of healthy ones. Nature, he shows us, 
exercises a most minute surveillance within the body, that nothing should 
get to the blood without thorough previous siftings and strainings ; 
while in vaccination the poison is forced directly into the blood, a process 
which he terms violation. The present writer, having been twice 
vaccinated, and afterwards subject to a very bad attack of the disease, is 
impartial on the subject, having been neither injured nor helped by the 
lancet ; he cannot but marvel, however, why small-pox should be the 
only disease to be treated homeeopathically, so to speak ; why we should 
not be given mild measles and typhoid, and gout and dyspepsia in early 
childhood, so that when the monsters themselves make their appearance 
at the different stages of life, they should find the ground already 
occupied by their less harmful doubles. A sort of semi-historic argu- 
ment is used on behalf of vaccination—there have of late been so few 
deaths from small-pox; without vaccination there would have been so 
many! This, however, is rather the argument of panic than of 
history, and is refuted in a singular manner in the case of Ice- 
land. It was asserted in the House of Commons that vaccination 
had extinguished small-pox in that island, because there had been 
no case there for thirty years. Up rises the anti-vaccinator, and 
shows by records that smallpox epidemics, when they occurred in Iceland 
during the last five centuries, came at intervals of a number of years, one 
interval being eighty-one, another fifty, another thirty-six years, and so 
on, the average period of immunity being about twenty-eight years. It 
would indeed be a satire upon our poor human specialism if, after all the 
nasty trouble and expense and occasional injury of compulsory vaccina- 
tion has been incurred and suffered, an extreme epidemic should recur 
and treat the supposed preventive as the flowing tide igen Par- 
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tington’s mop. Dr. Sangrado would then look very small for having 
spent his time in puncturing babies’ arms instead of begging Dr. 
Hygiene to clean out the slums, and see that air and water are pure, and 
that sunlight has free access to the dwelling-places of men and women. 

This subject has aroused Dr. Wilkinson to most unphilosophic wrath. 
We are so accustomed nowadays to writings from which feeling is elimi- 
nated, and which have a cold, and, so to speak, heartless regard to facts, 
that Dr. Wilkinson must no doubt to many seem over impetuous, and 
lost in his own indignation. The intellect by itself, when applied to the 
great problems of the world, and finding them too hard to solve, is apt 
to become callous, and, leaving them alone, to busy itself upon what it 
imagines it knows with certainty. We ought to be grateful to Dr. 
Wilkinson for refusing to ignore even minor questions, or to treat them 
in any but the largest public light. In his philosophy, human life is 
integral, and to be reverenced in all its details, not for the sake of the 
details, but for the sacredness of the whole. Certain evils and com- 
promises, despotisms of professional trades unions, and callousness of 
licensed power, which press most heavily upon the poor, the weak, and 
the obscure members of society, excite his indignation, as being viola- 
tions of humanity. If he should found a school, it will be of those who 
are practical because they are first spiritual; and it may be found that 
the most consistently, minutely, and intensely practical will be those 
whose perceptions are made keen and sensitive by marking the working 
of spiritual laws, whereby the degradations of daily life impress them the 
more distinctly, and stimulate them to a more earnest passion of effort 
to find the remedy. But to the sensual and slothful, the superficial and 
the selfish, it will at all times be difficult to distinguish this heightened 
_insight and loving passion from fanaticism. 
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By Crementina Brack, Author of “A Sussex Idyl.” 


(Continued from page 618.) 


Tue slow words, dropped one by 
one, seemed like the utterance of a 
fate, foresaying my destiny. My 
only comfort lay in his supreme 
modesty, which gave me hope that 
he would not guess the truth. 
Better he should suppose me 
caught by the fashionable air of 
the all-conquering Preston; and 
from his next words, I had hopes 
that this was, indeed, his fear. 
“Twill be best, I think,” he said, 
sadly, “that you should leave this 
house at once—best for you, too, 
my poor child. I fear you have 
not been very happy here.” 

Not happy! 

“T have never been so happy 
before, and I fear I never shall be 
again,” I said, softly. 

He sighed once more, and told 
me there was a kind of convent at 
Hammersmith where I could lodge 
for a while, until a ship was ready 
to convey me to Portugal. He 
further said that Madame Rolandi 
had proposed that I should travel 
under the charge of Mr. Diaz, but 
that he was resolved to entrust me 
to no care but his own, and to see 
me safe into my father’s hands, 
himself. 

“You are very good, sir,” I 
faltered. “ You are too good; I 
am unworthy of so much trouble.” 

“ My child,” he said, very gently, 
“will you not give me leave to try 
and find a way of keeping you in 
England, and giving you a happier 


home than mine, from which you 
are driven out?” 

I heard him with indifference. 
I did not guess whose was the home 
in his thoughts. I understood, 
indeed, that he had in his mind 
some project of a marriage for me, 
but I was too unhappy, and too 
hopeless, to care much what became 
of me. 

I said, “ You are very good, sir. 
Believe me, Iam not ungrateful for 
all your kindness.” 

My voice trembled, and Mr. God- 
stone said, “ Nay, my dear, I never 
imagined that.” 

He went on to speak of my 
journey to Hammersmith. I found 
that my removal was to be made as 
soon as possible, and I guessed 
that Madame Rolandi was urgent 
for it. I told him that I could be 
ready, if he pleased, the next day, 
and he, approving, promised to take 
me, the next day, himself. And 
on the following afternoon, Mr. 
Godstone conducted me in a coach 
to Hammersmith, and I took leave 
of the house in Pall Mall, little 
thinking ever to enter it again. 
Rebecca had assisted me to put up 
a few necessaries, the rest of my 
clothes were to follow in a few 
days. 

Madame and Miss_ Rolandi 
neither again saw me, nor took 
farewell of me; yet did I not leave 
the house without a good wish for 
my future from any of its inhabi- 
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tants. As I was making my last 
preparations, a frightened tap came 
to my door. 

“Who is there?” cried I, for I 
had a fear that Mr. Preston might 
try to see or speak with me. 

“?Tis I, miss, Hannah.” 

I hastened, at that, to open the 
door. Hannah was the under- 
housemaid, a good, honest, country 
girl, whose love I had won by 
bandaging her hand, when it had 
been scalded, some months before. 

“What is it, Hannah ?” said I, 
as I opened the door. I saw that 
her face and eyes were all swelled 
and reddened with tears. 

“Oh, Miss Mericas,” she said, 
“are you really going away? Oh, 
miss, I wish you could stay !” 

* So do I, Hannah,” I answered, 
with a shaking voice. 

“Then, ’tis true, as Rebecca 
says, that you are to be sent away, 
and ’tis a wicked, wicked thing. 
This house will be a miserable 
place when you are gone; you are 
the one that keeps everything 
straight; and if you are a Papist 
and a foreigner, you are a deal 
fitter to be an angel than some 
that knows better. And, any way, 
miss, I felt I must come and say 
‘ Good bye’ to you, and tell you to 
cheer up, whatever they may say 
to you, for everybody will love you 
wherever you go, and ’tis their loss, 
not yours.” 

And bursting into tears, she put 
her apron to her eyes and sobbed 
aloud. As for me, I felt as if the 
saints had sent her to me to soften 
the weight of affliction at my heart, 
and, laying my head upon her 
shoulder, I wept without restraint. 
But soon we heard Rebecca coming, 
and she hastened to leave me. 
Rebecca, however, met her, and I 
heard her questioning her whence 
she came. Alas! how unfortunate 
was I, thus to involve my only 
friend in trouble! Rebecca came 
to inform me that Mr. Godstone 
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waited. I hastened to descend, 
and we set out. 

His manner was, as ever, kind 
and gentle ; he betrayed no anger, 
but a cloudy sadness seemed to 
hang about him, in spite of all his 
efforts to dispel it. But he seemed 
anxious to distract my thoughts. 
from the gloomy topics which 
might well employ them, telling 
me the names of the places we 
passed, and the histories of such as 
possessed any. For myself, when 
I lost sight of the house which 
during the last days had been so 
melancholy a prison to me, I felt, 
through all my sorrow, a blissful 
relief in being free from the crush- 
ing weight of Madame Rolandi’s 
displeasure, and out of reach of her 
eyes. 

I related to Mr. Godstone how 
Hannah had come to me, and 
begged his favour towards her if 
Madame Rolandi should be angry 
with her. He told me in bis 
kindest tone that she should not be 
the worse for it. We reached the 
convent, and the Superior received 
me with so great a sweetness that 
twas clear her knowledge of me 
came through Mr. Godstone, and 
not through Madame Rolandi. 
Then Mr. Godstone, having re- 
commended me very particularly 
to her care, took his leave, promis- 
ing, however, that he would come 
soon to visit me again. 

I remained for some weeks in 
this peaceful rest. I was weighed 
down by sorrow, but the hours of 
quiet work and meditation, which 
were allowed me, brought me balm, 
and the gentle sisters behaved with 
great complaisance to me. 

But, though it would ill become 
me to say a word against the life 
of these truly pious and excellent 
women, my abode among them did 
but more strongly convince me 
that the convent was not my voca- 
tion. 

On the fourth day of my stay, 
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Mr. Godstone came tosee me. The 
Superior brought me down to him, 
then, withdrawing, left us together. 
Mr. Godstone’s face seemed to 
speak a mind occupied by very 
varying emotions, as if a hidden 
joy mingled with some feeling of 
concern, both being painted on a 
ground of melancholy. He took 
my hand, bent, and just touched 
my forehead with his lips, then 
asked whether I was well and 
happy. 

*“ As much of both,” I answered, 
“as I could look for.’ He next 
asked whether I had received my 
clothes. I answered “ Yes,” and 
thanked him. 

His eyes, all this time, had 
wandered restlessly hither and 
thither, with an uneasiness which 
I had never before observed in him. 

Without looking at me—* Meri- 
cas,” said he, suddenly, “I have 
not been unmindful of you all this 
time. You know I told you I 
would do what I could for your 
happiness. I have kept my pro- 
mise. I have spokento Preston of 
you.” 

* Mo Mr. Preston! ” cried I. 

“Yes. Letty’s jealousies shall 
be no bar. Nay, Mericas, hear me 
out. I put aside my anger, for I 
was angry with him, and I let him 
know—Ned Preston know—that if 
he honestly preferred you, I would 
suffer no reproach to be made to 
him concerning Letty. I did that 
for you, Mericas.” 

“Oh, sir,” I cried, wringing my 
hands, “why did youso? What 
must Mr. Preston think of me? 
When did I give either him or you 
cause to think that I entertained 
such views? How low, how 
scheming, a creature must you deem 
me!” 

“Nay,” he answered, “it was 
nothing more than natural that a 
pretty girl and a fine young man 
should prefer each other to all the 
rest of the world.” 
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I was so angry and confused 
that I could scarce find words of 
fitting patience to express myself. 

“ And what,” I cried, “ said Mr. 
Preston to this offer ?” 

“T will leave him to put that 
into what shape he will, himself,” 
Mr. Godstone answered, with some 
severity. “It is enough that you 
can see him, here, at any time you 
choose to fix.” 

* See him!” I exclaimed, “ See 
Mr. Preston! Was I not sent 
hither expressly that I might 
see him no more? Surely he can- 
not suppose—surely you cannot 
dream, that I desire to see Mr. 
Preston ?”’ 

“T thought,” said Mr. Godstone 
—“I certainly thought—Did you 
not all but confess that you loved 
him ?” 

“No,” I cried out; “ No, sir, 
never!” 

Mr. Godstone started a step 
back, and I feared that in my 
anger and surprise I had answered 
him with unbecoming warmth. 
He looked down as if in reflection, 
then again fixed on me that pene- 
trating gaze before which I felt 
myself shrink abashed. 

“Are you sure, Mericas,” he 
asked, “ that you do not love Mr. 
Preston ?”’ 

I answered, petulantly, that I 
hated Mr. Preston. 

“Hate is sometimes but the 
other side of love,’ Mr. God- 
stone said, still looking at me. 

“ Not with me, sir, I assure you ; 
or, indeed, it might perhaps be so, 
for, in fact, I do not hate Mr. 
Preston. He is completely indiffe- 
rent to me; only hateful as the 
cause of my disgrace with those 
whom I love best in the world.” 

“Tf that be so,” said Mr. God- 
stone, “ I will no longer scruple to 
tell you Preston’s answer as plainly 
as he gave it me. He owned, then, 
that it was only the difference in 
fortune which kept him constant to 
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Letty ; that he had distinguished 
you from the very first ; that he could 
not (these were his words) make 
himself the town talk by marrying 
a girl without a penny, but that, if 
you had any fortune, he would 
gladly have married you.” 

“ But I would never have married 
him, sir; never—never!” 

And I wept. I was not, at that 
moment, sufficiently mistress of 
myself to gather, what after re- 
flection made plain, that Mr. God- 
stone must have proposed to give 
me some fortune, since Mr. 
Preston’s addresses were to have 
gone on. I wept that Mr. God- 
stone should have thought me 
capable of using my position in 
his house to lay a snare for a 
wealthy lover. I looked up, after 
an instant or so, meaning to put 
this feeling into words; but the 
sight of his face inspired me with 
such amaze that I forgot my pur- 
pose. He had come quite close to 
me, and was looking at me with a 
smile tender, almost to rapture, 
while his eyes seemed absolutely 
to glow with emotion. And how 
was my surprise redoubled by his 
words. 

““Mericas, my dear child, my 
own love!” And he took my 
astonished hands in his and kissed 
first one and then the other. 

“ Sir,” said I, “ sir—” 

I could say no more. I scarce 
knew what was befalling me. 

Then Mr. Godstone, recovering 
himself and resuming the natural 
dignity which belonged to him, 
spoke in words never to be effaced 
from my memory. “ Forgive me, 
Mericas, if my uncontrollable emo- 
tion has broken bounds for a mo- 
ment. Heaven only knows what I 
have suffered since my jealousy of 
Preston revealed to me how wholly 
my heart was yours. Can you, 
my sweet girl, love one whom you 
have thought of as a father? Ah, 
Mericas, you little know how you 
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stung me there! Can you trust 
your youth to a man so grave and 
old as I—nay, not so old, neither, 
but in seemmg—but whose love 
has grown with your life, and will 
cease only with his ?” 

And before I could guess his 
intention, he was kneeling at my 
feet, and the eyes, before whose 
gaze my own had fallen, were look- 
ing up at me from below. 

“Oh, Mr. Godstone, rise, rise! 
That place is mine, not yours. Oh, 
how can I answer—bow can I 
thank you?” 

I paused. The sudden emotion, 
following upon so many shocks, 
had turned me faint. The floor 
seemed to come up towards me. 
For a moment I feared that I 
should fall. But he, springing to 
his feet, put his arms about me, 
and I wept out the remainder of 
my tears upon his breast. 

And now, when I was somewhat 
more composed, “There is one 
thing, Mericas,” said he—* do not 
reply to me if the question pains 
you—yet I cannot forbear to put 
it. Youtold me you loved one who 
would never love you. Was that 
one—I scarce dare hope it—I?” 

* You, you! who should it have 
been else ?” 

“ And how long? Oh, to think 
how near I was to missing you 
after all! But who would have 
thought, who ever would have 
guessed, that there was this St. 
Martin’s summer for mer You 
have not loved me long, Mericas ?” 

“Indeed, I do not know. It 
could scarce have been before I 
saw you; but I do not know when 
the change came. I know—” 

“Why do you stop?” 

“T know when I first knew it. 
3ut when, sir, did you first think 
of me? And, oh! how could you 
dream that I could think of Mr. 
Preston ?” 

At this thought, I raised my head, 
and looked up. 
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He smiled, and loosing my hair, 
which had entwined itself in a 
button of his coat. “Is not love 
blind, my dear? But, come, let 
us sit down and talk of what is 
to be done next. For surely, now, 
Mericas, there must be no going 
back to Portugal.” 

“ Oh,” said I, “how strange !” 
For I thought of my father’s words 
to me that I should make no mar- 
riage without Mr. Godstone’s con- 
sent. I told him this, and 

“Then, my Mericas,” said he, 
“you can feel no doubt of your 
father’s approval, nor need to wait 
for his sanction.” 

“ But, oh!” said I, “what will 
Madame Rolandi say? Will she 
not think worse of me than ever ? 
How will she ever bear to see me 
—or I her?” I added, trembling. 

“You shall not see her,’ said 
he. “She shall know nothing as 
yet. We will wait till her anger 
has passed over.” He appeared to 
consider, then looking up, “ My 
dear,” said he, “why should not 
everyone suppose that you are re- 
turned to Lisbon, as proposed, and 
that I have sailed with you? I 
will fetch you away from here, as 
was intended, but, instead of going 
to the ship, I will take you to the 
Fleet, where we can be married pri- 
vately.” 

He paused, suddenly remem- 
bering my religion for the first 
time, but presently continued. “I 
had forgot. There must be a 
second marriage, according to the 
Roman Catholic form; but that can 
doubtless be easily contrived. And 
then we will go to some retired 
place in the country, where we can 
live in peace until it is time for me 
to return from Lisbon. Does the 
plan please you, Mericas ?” 

T answered that it pleased me en- 
tirely, for I cannot express the 
dread which I felt of appearing 
before Madame Rolandi as her 
brother’s bride. I dreaded, too, to 
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expose him for my sake to further 
vexation, and I knew how com- 
pletely to his taste would be a 
sojourn, away from all cares, in 
some peaceful,country spot. And 
for myself, I think the thought of 


Eden can scarcely have been 
sweeter to Eve. 
And so, weeks passed on. Mr. 


Godstone, I suppose, bore my re- 
fusal to Mr. Preston, who was 
scarce very heart-broken, since he 
resumed his wooing of Miss Ro- 
landi in so much earnest that the 
marriage was agreed upon, and only 
deferred till Mr. Godstone should 
return from Lisbon. Great, indeed, 
he told me, were their efforts to dis- 
suade him, under these new cir- 
cumstances, from accompanying 
me; but he, as he said, showed 
himself adamant. I cannot but 
wonder, for my own part, that 
Madame Rolandi’s suspicions were 
not aroused by so unusual a per- 
sistence in his own choice. She 
was, however, so well assured that 
her brother had no thought of 
marrying, and so firmly convinced 
of my designs upon Mr. Preston, 
that the idea of danger did not 
enter her inind. 

Thus, on one fine,"*hot day, the 
30th of July, 1749, Mr. Godstone 
fetched me away from the convent, 
the superior commending me to the 
eare of the saints, and the sisters 
wishing me good fortune and 
smooth weather on my long voyage. 
And, indeed, I was on the thres- 
hold of a longer voyage than they 
knew, but without much fear, since 
Mr. Godstone was to be my pilot. 
I stepped into the coach, he fol- 
lowed, and it rolled away. A few 
days before, he had brought me an 
English Prayer Book, desiring me 
that I would read the marriage- 
service, and see whether there was 
aught in it that went against my 
faith. And I, studying it with 
attention, told him, now, that I had 
done so, and found in it nothing 
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but what seemed holy, wise, and 


solemn, and could with all my 
heart assent to. 
“That is well,” said he, “and I 


am glad that you have read it over 
in quiet, beforehand, for I fear the 
place and manner with which we 
must content ourselves will scarce 
be so solemn as I could wish it, 
but as lawful, my dearest, as if we 
were to be married in St. Paul’s, 
with the ringing of all the bells in 
London.” 

And then, for a little space, we 
sat silent,and the heavy coach 
jolted on between the green hedge- 
rows, and through the bushes we 
had glimpses of corn-fields, and 
heard the reapers sharpen their 
sickle, and their voices as they 
spoke, and I, though I would not 
for worlds have grieved Mr. God- 
stone by acknowledging it, yet 
could not help wishing that I 
might have had some woman with 
me, on this day of all in my life. 

Ah! if Madame Rolandi had 
been the sister he deserved, if I 
might but have had Letty’s kiss on 
this day! But, indeed, I felt that 
I was ungrateful even to have such 
thoughts while he sat there beside 
me, his grave face lightened by a 
sweet content; and should scarce 
have written them, here, but for 
that which followed, showing that 
even my love-fancies had not 
reached the height of his goodness. 

He told me that we were to go 
to an inn at the foot of Snow Hill, 
where we were to discharge the 
coach, deposit my luggage, and 
meet Mr. Diaz ; that, as soon as it 
began to grow dusk, we should go 
into the precincts of the Fleet, 
Mr. Diaz accompanying us, and 
there be married; that on our 
return to the inn, a Catholic priest 
should be in waiting to perform 
the service according to the rites 


of that faith ; and that, early next 
morning, we should proceed to a 
village on the coast of Devonshire. 
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When we reached the inn, Mr. 
Diaz was awaiting us, his kind face 
puckered by innumerable wrinkles 
of self-importance. 

“He and yourself,” said Mr. 
Godstone to me, “are the only 
persons in London who know of 
my intention, and I will not say 
which I think likely first to reveal 
it. ” 

I wondered a little that he 
should think me likely to reveal it, 
since to whom could I do so, even 
if I wished, but Mr. Diaz now 
whispering in his ear, he nodded, 
and turning to me, “ Mericas,” 
said he “ here is someone wishes to 
see you.” 

“Oh, no,” 
arm. 

“Our steps, so far, will bear 
tracking,” said Mr. Godstone. “She 
may come in.” 

And now I shook indeed, for if 
it was a woman, who could it be 
but Madame Rolandi ? 

Imagine my surprise when Mr. 
Diaz ushered in my good Hannah ! 

I ran to her, and took her hand. 

“ Oh, sir,” said I, “ how good of 
you.” 

* Will you never leave calling 
me ‘sir,’ Mericas?”’ said Mr. God- 
stone in my ear; then, in a higher 
tone, “I told Hannah that if she 
had a mind to see Miss Armenty 
again, she might see her, here, this 
afternoon, for the last time, and 
perhaps Miss Armento, before she 
parted from her for ever, might 
recommend her to a mistress not 
unlike herself.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said I, looking up at 
him with grateful eyes. 

But he, drawing me a little 
aside, “ May we trust her? You 
know best.” 

“Indeed, I believe so,” answered. 

He nodded, and coming to her, 
said, solemnly, “Hannah, I am 
going to put a great trust in you. 
Can you promise for this young 
lady’s sake, to keep it faithfully + 


cried I, clinging to his 
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She is so alone here that you are 
the only friend who has come to 
say ‘good bye’ to her. Will you 
promise never to betray the secret 
that she will tell you?” 

“Indeed, and I will, sir,” she 
she replied, curtsying, “and I only 
wish I could serve her some way to 
keep her in England, instead of 
going back to marry some of them 
Papistes across the sea.” 

I suppose it is exactly in solemn 
moments that the smallest thing will 
set us a-laughing by its incongruity. 
Certainly, I never saw Mr. Godstone 
laugh so much as he did when 
Hannah made this denunciation of 
my countrymen, and J, infected by 
his example, laughed, too, till we 
could both scarce speak, and 
Hannah looked on in wonder, as 
well she might. 

But at last, controlling himself, 
“That is the very thing, Hannah,” 
says he, “ which I wish you to do. 
And now you shall go upstairs 
with Miss Armento, and she shall 
tell what she would have you to 
do.” 

And so my good Hannah followed 
me upstairs, and when we had 
shut all the doors close, I told her 
all, and we wept together. 

And the first thing when I came 
down again, Mr. Godstone began 
to rally me, because I had betrayed 
our secret to the first person I 
met. 

And now, the summer twilight 
beginning to fall, we started to- 
wards the Fleet. Mr. Godstone, 
before starting, took off his watch 
and seals, and bade me and Hannah 
carry no money, which made me 
think we were going to a strange 
place to be married. He and Mr. 
Diaz knew our road thoroughly, 
and, he drawing my arm through 
his, and Mr. Diaz conducting 
the abashed Hannah, we set out. 
I had ona hood which concealed 
my face; Mr. Godstone had pulled 
his hat over his eyes and drawn the 
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collar of his coat high up around 
his face, yet I doubted whether 
his height and his unpowdered 
hair would not make him easily 
recognisable should we meet any 
person who knew him. But it seems 
this was not so, for in crossing 
Holborn, one of his own clerks 
passed us, but deeming him already 
sailed for Portugal, never guessed 
at his person, but meeting Mr. Diaz, 
held him in talk for near five 
minutes, asking who Hannah was, 
and how he came to be there. And 
Mr. Diaz explained that Hannah 
had been in Madame Rolandi’s 
service, and that he had conducted 
her to take farewell of me. On 
which the clerk, as Hannah with 
much indignation told me, said 
that Madame Rolandi had done 
well to send me home, for I was far 
too pretty to be safe. And then 
he left them, and they hastened 
to follow us, who were in some 
alarm at their lingering. We 
turned through a narrow lane 
called, if I remember rightly, Sea- 
coal Lane,into Fleet Lane, which was 
a narrow, noisy street, hot and stifl- 
ing. Strange-looking men set upon 
us, bawling. “This way to the Hand 
and Pen, sir,’ “This way for Dr. 
Gaynham’s shop—” and one, at our 
heels, “I know the shop to suit your 
honour—wax candles, and a real 
archdeacon, and a clerk who had 
his training at St. Paul’s—all fora 
guinea.” 

And Mr. Diaz, I perceived, was 
if possible, more beset than we, 
while Hannah, in alarm, clung to 
his arm in a most loving manner. 

Mr. Godstone strode through 
these buzzing shoals without reply, 
and we entered a house which was 
a little less ill-looking than the 
most. I was glad enough to escape 
from the noisy and drunken crowd 
of men and women. A whole gang 
of sailors went by, almost all 
drunk, and with half-a-score of 
loud-voiced women hanging about 
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them. Drunken songs were heard 
issuing from almost all the neigh- 
bouring houses. 

“Oh, Lord! sir,” said Hannah, 
“where have you brought us to?” 

She looked round the room, 
which, indeed, was not over clean, 
with scorn. 

I, however, felt no uneasiness 
with my hand in Mr. Godstone’s. 
And next to Mr. Godstone, I 
trusted Mr. Diaz, who had been 
my father’s friend since both were 
boys. 

“Tis not a _ beautiful place, 
truly,” said Mr. Godstone, who, in 
entering, had struck his head 
against the low doorway, “but Sir 
James Fortescue and Lady Grace 
Cleveland were married in this 
very room no later than last Sun- 
day, and so I think it may serve 
for us.” 

“ Very well, indeed,” said I, for 
I was resolved to pain him by no 
show of fear or misliking. And 
then came in one whom I supposed 
to be the clergyman, for he was 
robed in full canonicals ; his linen, 
however, was rather black than 
white, his cassock greasy, his face 
red, and his eyes bleared. An 
odour of gin and tobacco came with 
him, and a lad, carrying a flaring 
candie in a battered candlestick, 
followed. 

I looked at this person in amaze, 
and clasped Mr. Godstone’s hand 
the tighter. 

“ Mr. Tyler, I believe ?” said Mr. 
Godstone. 

“The same, sir, at your service,” 
the clergyman replied. 

To my surprise, his tone was by 
no means vulgar. 

He motioned to the boy to set 
down the candle, and then, taking 
his stand behind the table, and 
leaning his two hands upon it. 
“Which couple,” says he, “am I 
to marry first ?”’ 

“This lady and myself,” said 
Mr. Godstone; “ no other.” 


Then laying five gumeas upon 
the table, “We are ready, sir; I 
beg you to proceed.” 

He led me forward to the table, 
and leaving his hold of my hand, 
we stood apart at its two sides. 
Hannah stood behind me; Mr. 
Diaz at Mr. Godstone’s left hand. 
Mr. Godstone had hastily written 
on a leaf of paper, which he handed 
now to the clergyman, saying, 
“ These are the names.” 

He took it,and read it over, 
muttering, “ Richard and Mericas ; 
Richard ‘and Mericas—but these 
are only the Christian names.” 

“You need no more,” Mr. God- 
stone replied, “for this portion of 
the service.” 

Then the other opened ashabby- 
looking book, and, clearing his 
throat with a “hem! hem!” 
began. 

Mr. Godstone had laid open 
also that Prayer Book which he 
had given me, and his eyes fol- 
lowed, as if to be sure that the 
service was duly performed. And 
when almost in his first question 
the priest would have departed from 
the ordinance, omitting the holy 
names in which, as the book pre- 
scribed, we should give our pro- 
mise, Mr. Godstone, lifting his 
eyes upon him, bade him, sternly, 
“ Read the service of the Church, 
sir;” and pushed towards him 
his own book. 

At which the other, looking up 
in surprise, obeyed; and _ soiled, 
degraded, drink-shaken as he was, 
read yet those high and _ holy 
words in a deep and solemn voice, 
and deep silence lay on the shabby 
room, and the shouts, from below 
and without, seemed but to hallow 
this one spot of earnest silence 
more. Truly, it is the soul that 
makes the chapel, and I have never 
felt that our marriage was the less, 
but rather the more solemn for its 
surroundings. And when all was 
ended, and the priest, pronouncing 
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that we were man and wife, closed 
his book, we stood one moment 
looking at each other, silent. Mr. 
Godstong, then, asked for a certifi- 
ficate, and the priest, gave him a 
sheet of vellum, adorned above 
with the king’s arms, and dipping 
a pen in ink, asked for our names. 
Mr. Godstone dictated them to 
him, leaning over to watch that all 
was correctly writ. Then, taking 
the pen, he added a last line, and 
held it to me, that I should read. 

The certificate—it lies before me 
now, ran thus: 


At the Clasped Hands, Fleet-lane, on 
the 30th day of July, 1749, Richard God- 
stone, Bach. of the parish of 
St. James’s, London 
and 
Mericas Armento, Spin. 

Lisbon. 


of the parish of 


pro. 

Jno. Tyler. 

Certified as according to the laws of this 
realm, and the ordinance of the Church. 


Mr. Godstone had written at the 
foot : 


Witnesses, A. Diaz and Hannah Stur- 
gess. 


The priest, then, turning to Mr. 
Godstone, said, “ Ah, sir, if all my 
customers were such as you and 
your lady, I should earn a hard 
living with a better conscience.” 

I know not what reply Mr. 
Godstone might have given; at 
that moment a woman came, breath- 
less, to the door, crying, “ Mr. 
Tyler, here is a pair in haste to be 
married at our house, and Dr. 
Jones is so far drunk that we can- 
not rouse him. Quick, quick. or 
they will be gone to the arch- 
deacon’s.” 

And he, snatching up his book, 
stumbled down the stairs, leaving 
us to follow as we pleased. 

And so we came out again into 
the brawling streets, where it was 
now quite dark, and coming to our 
inn, found a Catholic priest await- 
ing us, who was a man of a very 
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different stamp from Mr. Tyler. 
So I delivered my ring again to my 
husband, and we were married 
again, in a grave and serious 
manner, according to the faith of 
my own country; Hannah and 
Mr. Diaz present as before. And 
the ceremony over, Mr. Godstone 
turned to me, and in Portuguese 
said, “ All happiness to the bride,” 
and took my face between his 
hands and kissed me, which he 
had never done before, all the time 
that I was alone and dependent on 
his protection. And so, indeed, 
we took farewell, as he had said to 
Hannah, of Mericas Armento, and 
sitting down to supper, for it was 
now past nine, Mr. Diaz and he 
drank together to Mericas God- 
stone. 

Of the three happy months 
which followed I scarce know how 
to speak, except to say that they 
were altogether cloudless. We 
dwelt in a cottage that overlooked 
the sea. Without, was a neat 
garden, with a summer-house, 
grown over with ivy and honey- 
suckle; within, were clean rooms 
smelling sweet of lavender; a 
little kitchen, where Hannah 
reigned happy and undisturbed ; 
a parlour where, on one side the 
window, stood a harpischord, my 
guitar lying upon it; and on the 
other a shelf of books, from which 
my husband, who loved reading, 
but for many years had been 
forced by want of time almost 
wholly to deny himself the indul- 
gence, delighted to read to me. 
Often, we took a little boat and 
spent long days on the blue bay, 
under a sky of August, so blue 
that, sometimes, I almost dreamed 
myself back once more in the bay 
of my own Lisbon. Often, too, 
we wandered among the reddening 
copses and red sandy rocks, inland. 
Richard had been born and bred 
in the country, not thirty miles 
from this very spot, and in his eyes 
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I read first how powerful is the 
hold which such a boyhood keeps 
on the after years of aman. And 
from him, then, I learned first to 
love the beauty of the English 
country. But, ah! in trying to 
tell all the peaceful life of those 
days, I do but make a flat narra- 
tion, and miss that which made 
them what they were—the sweet 
nature of my husband. I have 
watched many men and many 
marriages since then, and I know 
that not one woman in a thousand 
is blest as I was. And the 
thousandth woman, alas! too 
seldom knows her treasure, but 
abusing it, makes her husband 
and herself unhappy. We had, 
too, the inestimable advantage 
that we'knew each other as a new- 
made wife and husband seldom 
can, and had that foundation of 
true friendship at the root of our 
love, on which it were well if more 
weddings could be based. 

But, alas! these happy months 
were all too soon over. Letty 
and her mother wrote often; 
their letters being duly sent to 
Mr. Diaz for transmission, with 
his business correspondence, to 
Lisbon, and by him as duly sent 
on to Richard in Devonshire. 
They constantly urged his speedy 
return, and he, with grief, per- 
ceived that he must comply. But 
what, now, was to become of me ? 
He still thought it well to defer the 
acknowledgement of our marriage 
till Letty’s wedding should be 
over; and I, coward as I was, was 
only thankful for the respite. He 
established me, for the present, at 
Greenwich, my trusty Hannah 
being, of course with me. 

Here we lodged in the house of 
an elderly couple, and I passed for 
Mrs. Thompson, whose husband 
was gone to India, and who had 
no friends in England save an 
uncle, who from time to time came 
to visit her. And so, for some 
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months, things lingered on. Now 
one pretext, now another, arose for 
keeping the condition of affairs 
concealed—the most trifling cause 
will serve as a reason for doing that 
to which we secretly incline, and 
both Richard and I could not but 
dread his sister’s violence, when 
she should know the truth. 

And now, some six months after 
our marriage, arose a sad stroke. 
My husband’s nephew, Mr. Charles 
Godstone, who, as I have said, was 
left in Lisbon, had defrauded the 
firm of a large sum of money, and 
disappeared. It was but too plain 
that Richard must, this time, go to 
Lisbon in good earnest. Sad was 
our leave-taking. He offered, if I 
desired, that Madame Rolandi 
should be informed of our mar- 
riage that I might be under her 
protection, but I shuddered at the 
thought, and, on the contrary, was 
thankful that I might live hidden 
from her during his absence. But 
how did I fear the chances of the 
sea, and of the land also, and of 
the many misfortunes which might 
arise to sunder us for ever! How 
did I long that I might accompany 
him. But that could not be. 
’Twas mid-winter, the call was 
urgent, and Richard would not 
hear of my braving the discom- 
forts, and perhaps dangers, of so 
long a journey at that inclement 
season. 

“And so,” said I, “you will 
have me be but a fair-weather 
wife to you.” 

“My dear,” said Richard, in 
that tone whose tenderness had 
never changed, “I am a rough, 
strong man, and I scarce notice 
cold or heat ; but if you were with 
me,I should feel every wind that 
made you shiver, blow through my 
heart. I should never see you 
pale, but I should blame my own 
selfishness, which brought you with 
me to suffer, rather than let you 
be safe out of my sight. And if I 
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were to lose you, Mericas—for you 
are but frail !” 

He shook his head, and I be- 
sought him no more. He lamented 
much that he had no portrait of 
me, and made me promise that I 
would sit to a miniature painter, 
and that Mr. Diaz should send 
him the picture with his other 
packets. 

“And here,” said he, putting 
into my hand a red case, “is one 
which may remind you of me, 
though it shows a man whom you 
never saw.” 

I opened it. It was a miniature 
of himself taken some few years 
earlier than the time when I saw 
him first, but, save that it had a 
happier, keener look, scarce dif- 
ferent from my St. George. I said 
so, and he, over my _ shoulder, 
looked down at it with the strange, 
mournful, wondering smile with 
which a man looks on a memento 
of his boyhood. 

“T scarce thought,” said he, 
“ever to give it to my wife thus.” 

“Was it done,” I asked, “ for 
Miss Preston ?” 

“Tt was. Did my sister tell 
you of her? Yes; she sent it 
back.” 

I looked up at him. Did that 
memory haunt him still? 

He, lifting his eyes from the 
portrait, met mine. 

“Mericas,” said he, gently. 
“God has dealt better with me 
than I would have done with 
myself. And you, my child, do 
not look at me with those re- 
proachful eyes. You have the 
man’s love—she but had the 
boy’s.” 

And I was satisfied, and ashamed 
of my own jealous doubt. 

We parted. I cannot live the 
pain over again in writing of it. 
He went, and I and Hannah were 
left lonely at Greenwich. And 
during the sad summer of his 
absence, was born my little 
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daughter. And Hannab has al- 
ways laughed at me, because my 
first thought was whether her eyes 
would be blue. And they were 
blue indeed, and when the soft 
hair began to clothe her tiny head, 
it was golden as the sunshine that 
shone when she was born. 

Within a few days of that time 
it was, that my poor father died, 
and Richard’s letter with the news 
of death crossed Hannah’s with 
the news of birth. It was some 
comfort to me, since I could not be 
there, that Richard was with him 
at the end, and brought me his 
last words. 

My little one grew, and was 
strong, and large of her age, and 
fair, and I found comfort in her, 
and in my husband’s letters, which 
came regularly to me through Mr. 
Diaz. Whenever a ship had come 
in with letters, this faithful friend 
would, that very evening, bring 
them, himself, to Greenwich, re- 
garding neither the badness of the 
weather nor the insecurity of the 
roads. 

And at last, after near atwelve- 
month’s absence, my dear husband 
was given back to me, and I had 
the joy of seeing my child in her 
father’s arms. He came to me 
straight from his ship, having come 
ashore at Greenwich, no less im- 
patient for our meeting than I. It 
was decided that I should remove 
to London. Richard declared that 
he could not bear to have me at so 
great a distance, and he took a 
house for me in Mortimer-street, 
Cavendish-square, which, being a 
new neighbourhood, open behind 
to the fields, and but few houses 
yet built, was, in reality, more re- 
tired than a country village; but 
now, like all the other outskirts, 
beginning to be swallowed up in 
this ever-growing town ; and here, 
in great privacy, I continued to 
dwell for another six or seven 
months. 


















































Our marriage was still not yet 
revealed to Madame Rolandi. It 
is always easy to defer that which 
may be done at any time, and the 
year had by no means made our 
task seem easier. I did, indeed, 
sometimes wish that, since it must 
be one day done, it should be done 
at once, but I would not urge it 
on Richard. All his life, he had 
been made to follow the desires of 
those about him; his wife, at least, 
I was resolved, should never use his 
gentleness to make him follow hers. 
And I had, too, some pleasure (as 
I believe had he) in the very 
secrecy of our lives—its conceal- 
ment seemed to give our happiness 
an added charm. But now cir- 
cumstances, though for a sborter 
time, once more compelled our 
parting. Madame Rolandi was 
gone to Bath, there to meet her 
daughter and Mr. Preston, and at 
the end of three weeks, it was 
arranged, Richard should follow 
her thither, and, after a week’s 
stay, accompany her on her return. 
I parted from him with sorrow 
indeed, but not with fear. I 
little guessed what lay before 
us. 
Now, on the fourth day, in the 
evening, when it was already quite 
dark, near to ten o’clock, as well as 
I can remember, and of a wet, 
windy night, we were alarmed by a 
violent knocking at the door. Being 
only women in the house, so lonely 
a situation, near the fields, and 
robberies so bold and frequent, 
our doors and windows were always 
barred up and bolted as soon as it 
began to grow dusk. Hannah, at 
this unwonted knocking, came run- 
ning to me in the parlour. 

“Oh! ma’am,” says she, “ surely 
I had better not open. It can 
be no good, at this time of night. 
It will be some drunken man who 
has mistook his way.” 

“ Nay, Hannah,” I said, “ it may 
be some one has met with some 
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accident. Do you open the upper 
parlour window, and look out.” 

She did so, crying, “ Who are 
you? What do you want ?” 

“Qh, Mrs. Hannah,” said the 
well-known voice of Mr. Diaz, 
“come down and let mein. I am 
wet through, and I must see your 
mistress.” 

But before she could draw in her 
head, I had run down, unfastened 
the heavy bar, and drawn back the 
great bolts of the door. 

‘Come in, Mr. Diaz, come in,” I 
cried. ‘‘ Have you letters from my 
husband ?” 

3ut I was all of a tremble, for 
I had not expected letters so soon. 
The Bath coach could scarce have 
returned an hour before, and I 
feared I knew not what. I bade 
him come into the kitchen, where 
there was still a fire, for he was all 
dripping with wet. And, then, 
seeing his face by the light, I per- 
ceived that it was much disturbed 
and troubled. 

“ Oh, Mr. Diaz,” I cried out, 
“ What has happened ?” 

I sunk into a chair, and Hannah, 
who had now come down, came to 
my side, thinking, as she told me 
after, that I shouid faint. 

“ He is alive, my dear lady; he is 
alive,” said Mr. Diaz. 

Scarce could the words ‘he is 
dead’ have given me a greater 
shock. The very mention of his 
life as something to tell seemed to 
bring so near the chance of death. 

“The coach was attacked by 
highwaymen a few miles out of 
Bath,” said Mr. Diaz, “and there 
was some fighting, Mr. Godstone 
among the foremost to defend 
himself and his fellow-passengers, 
and he was wounded by a pistol 
shot. Nay, dear madam, I trust 
there is no danger; only time 
needed : he is lying at the Bear, at 
Bath. Madame Rolandi is with 
him. I feared you might chance 
to hear of the accident from some 
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other source. Come, my dear lady, 
indeed you must not be so fearful.” 

“Tam a coward,” said I, “ Tell 
me more particnlars, Mr. Diaz.” 

“T know no more, madam; the 
message told me merely the facts.” 

“Oh, then, he was well enough 
to send a message ; did he not send 
to me ?” 

“Tt was Madame Rolandi who sent 
the message,” Mr. Diaz answered, 
in some confusion. ‘ Doubtless 
Mr. Godstone charged her with it.” 

I said no more. Hannah, after 
fetching him some wine, stood 
holding his steaming overcoat to 
the fire. He said that he must at 
once return to the city. Yet did 
he not go, but stood moving un- 
easily to and fro. 

“ Madam,” says he at last, as 
if he could contain the words no 
longer, “ have you your marriage 
certificate ?”’ 

“No,” said I, in wonder, “ my 
husband has it.”’ Then all at once, 
guessing his thought, “In the 
name of all the saints,” I cried, 
springing up, “tell me the truth, 
Mr. Diaz. Is my husband in 
danger? Is he like to die?” 

“T hope not. Ihope not.” 

“But ‘tis likely — oh! is it 
likely ?” 

“Indeed, I know not, madam, 
and that is the truth. I know only 
that he was wounded, that they 
carried him to the Bear, and that 
he lived.” 

“Was that all the message? 
Why were you sent to, Mr. Diaz?” 

“The message, madam, the mes- 
sage,” said Mr. Diaz, twisting his 
hands, and looking this way and 
that,—‘‘you know Madame Rolandi 
is fanciful about physicians—’twas 
that I should send Sir James 
Grove.” 

* And is he gone ?” 

“ He rode to-night.” 

“To-night — so urgent — Oh 
Richard—” 

I felt my knees fail under me, 
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and all my blood run back upon 
my heart. I heard Hannah’s voice, 
as if through a thick cloud. 
“She’s going.” I sank back into 
the chair from which I had 
risen. Then, for an instant, all 
was blank. But I called my forces 
back; these might be the last 
moments of my husband’s life, and 
should I waste them in fainting ? 
And lifting myself up, to their 
surprise and my own, I spoke quite 
composedly, and felt myself calm, 
and mistress of myself, and in no 
way inclined to weep. I said that 
I must set out, that very moment, 
for Bath; that I must get a chaise 
at any price, and if I had to walk 
all over London for it. Mr. Diaz, 
wringing his hands, besought me 
to hear reason. The roads were 
unsafe. I should certainly be 
stopped. I should have to wait 
for horses, and even if I arrived 
without accident (which he said 
was well nigh impossible, I should 
reach Bath later than if I waited 
till to-morrow morning, when I 
might go by the Machine, which 
accomplished the journey in two 
days. ‘“ You know, madam,” said 
he, “how much it would distress 
your husband to know you travel- 
ling alone, in a chaise, and at 
night.” 

“Sir James Grove has gone,” 
said I, “ why cannot his wife gor” 

“Sir James rides his own horse, 
and is armed. Indeed, madam, it 
must not be.” 

And so I yielded, since he made 
it clear that by waiting I should 
arrive the sooner ; and he promised 
to see me to the coach himself, the 
next morning. 

I scarce know what happened 
through the rest of that most 
miserable night. I only re- 
member that, again and again, 
when I was well nigh mad with 
grief, I cast myself down beside my 
little one’s bed, and watched her 
fair, fair little cheek and golden 
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hair, and so got strength to live 
through another hour’s agony. 
And once she stirred, and, lifting 
her eyelids, looked at me quietly 
out of her clear blue eyes, then 
broke into a dimpling smile, and 
put up her soft hands to my face. 
Then drawing my treasure softly 
to me, I bent down my face above 
her, and wept as if I were weeping 
my very life away. 

And slowly, slowly the dawn 
broke, and the day came, in which 
I could start to go to my husband. 
Oh, that day! How slowly moved the 
coach, how endless were the lines 
of hedgerows, turning now to the 
same green as when Richard took 
me to Hammersmith. And the talk 
among my fellow passengers was 
of how the coach had been attacked 
on its last journey, and the coach- 
man killed, and a gentleman badly 
wounded. 

“ Will he die, sir, do you think?” 
IT asked of an old gentleman who 
had spoken. 

“How can I tell,miss? I know 
nothing but that he was shot, and 
that he did not die there.” 

And I said no more. When we 
stopped for the night, and while we 
waited in a great room for supper, 
the talk began again. 

“They were not common high- 
waymen,” said a young gentleman, 
who had travelled outside, and 
professed to have his news from 
the coachman. They would 
scarce have dared to stop the 
Machine. They were encouraged 
by a young gentlemen (of Bristol, 
twas said), who hoped, in the con- 
fusion, to carry off a young lady, a 
great heiress, with whom he was in 
love. But the tall gentleman (as 
he called Richard), hearing the 
lady shriek, had gone to her assist- 
ance, and the two had fought, and 
the young gentleman, being hurt 
in his sword-arm, had called out to 
his men, ‘Shoot him!’ and one of 
them—cowards as they were—did 
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so; but help coming, and the;young 
lady clinging to her protector, they 
were obliged to go off unsatisfied 
after all. 

“ And what was the gentleman’s 
name who was wounded?” asked a 
lady. 

He told her Gadsden, and belong- 
ing to Bath, which made me doubt 
the truth of the rest of his tale. 

I had not thought to close my 
eyes that night, but the weariness 
and the many hours of travel had 
so spent my strength that I slept, 
but kept starting awake again, 
dreaming that I had seen Richard 
dead, or that Madame Rolandi was 
angry with me, and telling me, 
over and over again, that she would 
not let me come to him to see him. 
And, then, as morning came, I 
dreamed that the coach was gone 
without me, which so affrighted 
me that I started up and slept no 
more. 

Once more the coach started, and 
the slow hours wore on. I sat, 
leant back in my place, given up to 
sickening thoughts. First among 
them lay the terrible anguish of 
fear lest I might be too late. 
Again and again, the image of 
Madame Rolandi would present 
itself, coming forward with proud 
wonder in her eyes to ask What did 
I here? 

As the light of the evening began 
to spread low over the landscape, a 
passenger leaned down from out- 
side to, call to us. “’Twas here 
the coach was attacked; you can 
see the marks.” 

For, indeed, the grass was all 


trodden, and the soft ground 
scarred. Everybody looked out 
but I—I could not. And now all 


began to grow eager, and to look 
for known places, and at last the 
Machine drew up before the Bear. 
"Twas almost dark. There was a 
great bustle, but, looking up, my 
eye fell ona figure which made me 
at once hope and fear. A gentle- 
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man, in the dress of a physician, 
was coming down the broad central 
staircase. I flew up to him. 

“Sir, have you come from Mr. 
Godstone ?” 

He looked at me 
surprise, and _ replied, 
madam ?” 

“Oh, tell me,” said I, and there 
stopped ; but he gave no reply till 
I had forced from myself the ques- 
tion, “ Will he live?” 

“T trust so; I trust so—Oh yes, 
I trust so, madam. Are you, then, 
the young lady whom he saved ?” 

I shook my head, and pointing 
up the staircase, “ Which is his 
room?” 


with some 
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Drawing himself up, “ Nay, 
madam,” says he. 

“Will you drive me mad? 
which room, sir, which room?” 
I cried, with a fury which 


I had not known to belong to my 
nature. I had stationed myself 
before him, he could not pass me, 
he looked alarmed; I doubt he 
thought me crazed. 

“The first room on the left,” 
says he, in a small voice, and I, 
running by him, went up. 

One moment I stood with my 
fingers on the door handle. Madame 
Rolandi, Letty, they were all 
nothing to me, now. I felt strong 
to sweep them all aside, but the 
thought of seeing him made me 
weak. Softly, I opened the door. 
The growing twilight filled the 
room. I saw that there were people 
in it, that this was not Richard’s 
room, that a door stood open into 
another beyond. 

“‘ Where is my husband ?” said I. 

And as I came in at the door, 
this strange thing came upon me; 
time became endless, and every 
minute seemed age-long. I had 
lived half a life before the face of 
Mr. Preston, like a face recognised 
in a crowd, came up before me, 
with wonder in his eyes, He had 
not yet spoken when the rustle of 
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a woman’s dress stirred, Madame 
Rolandi came swiftly to me from 
the inner room, and in a voice, 
hushed, astonished, joyful, whis- 
pered, “ Mericas, thank Heaven you 
are come.” 

I stood as turned to stone, or in 
a dream and feeling it a dream. 
Suddenly, from the inner room a 
voice, sharper, thinner, but going 
to my heart like my child’s ery, 
came, asking, 

“What is it, Letitia?” 

Then, unexpectedly, my strength 
came to anend, and without a word, 
I dropped, fainting, at their feet. 

When my senses returned, I was 
lying on Madame Rolandi’s bed ; 
Letty and she were beside me. 
They told me, in answer to my first 
whispered question, that there was 
every hope, now, that Richard’s 
wound was less serious than at first 
apprehended ; that, when Madame 
Rolandi sent her message to Mr. 
Diaz, he was lying unconscious, but 
from the time he came to himself, 
his thoughts had been all of me. 
That he had dictated to Mr. 
Preston all the particulars of our 
marriage, and had bidden them 
send for me, which they had done 
at once, but were none the less 
amazed to see me, since it was im- 
possible I should have followed so 
speedily. And Letty told me, 
afterwards, that he had called her 
mother to him, and making her sit 
by him on the edge of his bed, 
had said, “If ever you loved me, or 
your own child, Letitia, be a sister 
to my wife when she comes, and a 
friend to her and her child, if I 
die.” 

And that, with tears running 
down her face, she had answered, 
“Oh, Richard, do you suppose I 
could be angry with her now?” 

“And does he know,” I asked, 
“that I am here?” 

They told me, Not yet; they had 
waited till I should be recovered 
sufficiently to follow the announce- 
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ment immediately. And I, at 
once declaring that I was suffi- 
ciently recovered, they presently 
let me go back. 

I waited in the outer room, 
standing close to the door of the 
other, and holding Letty’s hand. 
Her husband stood by us, his face 
scarce less anxious than ours. 
Whether ’twas his marriage, or 
the being older by two years, had 
changed him, or the sobering effect 
of his grief, I know not, but he 
appeared to me much more manly 
and simple than in former times. 

Madame Rolandi began to speak, 
within. 

“ Perhaps, brother, 
might arrive to-night.” 

“ Tmpossible, Letitia, unless she 
could fly.” 

“ Nay, but you know, Mr. Diaz 
might have sent to her to tell her, 
and if so, she might have come by 
the Machine to-night.” 

There was a quick rustle, as if 
he raised himself in bed. “Go 
and ask, Letitia, go and ask.” 

Then her voice, entreating him 
to rest still; then his— 

“Why did you give me a hope?” 
and, with a deep sigh, “ Not until 
this time to-morrow. Oh, if she 
knew how I wanted her!” 

I could keep back no longer. I 
moved forward, but Mr. Preston 
held me firmly by the arm, and 
afterwards I was grateful to him. 

“ Dick,” said Madame Rolandi’s 
voice (it was the first time I ever 
heard her call him by that name 
and the last), “‘she’s here.” 

As the words were spoken, Mr. 
Preston relaxed his hold, and I 
went in. 

The moment, the light, the 
precise degree of sound from the 
street, the room, the bed, are all 
stamped on my brain; but when I 
try to recall them, piece by piece, I 
can separate nothing but my 
husband’s eyes—so keen, so large, 
so strangely blue, and fixed upon 
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me with a very hunger. If death 
had sundered us, I think he would 
have met me, after, with such a 
look. I laid my face beside his ; 
there was not a word spoken 
between us. 

Madame Rolandi stood with her 
back towards us, wiping away, one 
by one, the tears that ran down 
her face. 

“ Letitia,” said Richard. 

She drew near. He, taking her 
hand in the one of his which was 
not disabled, laid it against mine. 
Our two hands clasped together, 
and his longer hand came without, 
and closed upon them both. 

And thus that revelation which, 
for two years we had so feared, 
passed almost unheeded in the 
shadow of the greater fear. Slowly, 
the greater fear, too, drew away, 
and Richard rose up, looking, as 
his sister had said once before, like 
his own ghost. But before that 
time, came another change for 
which we had not looked. The 
young lady whom Richard had 
defended (for the tale was true 
enough) was Miss Casildon, who 
was about to marry Lord Pembury, 
and was, indeed, a great heiress in 
the right of her mother, who had 
been many years dead. Sir Frede- 
rick Casildon, her father, was an 
old admirer (so he said) of 
Madame Rolundi, before she went 
to Portugal. He came at once to 
thank Richard for his protection of 
Miss Casildon, and the acquaint- 
ance was renewed. As Richard 
recovered, Madame Rolandi re- 
sumed those gaieties which her 
care for him had interrupted. How 
happy for us were those times, re- 
sembling almost our peaceful abode 
in Devonshire! I almost dreaded 
their coming to an end, and 
so, I am sure, although he said 
no word, did Richard. Indeed, 
the thought could not but be op- 
pressive, of resuming a life in 
London which might be perilously 
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apt to resemble the old days before 
our marriage. Yet neither of us 
saw what lay clear before us, not 
although Madame Rolandi, many 
times in a day, dropped words of 
Sir Frederick’s admiration, and Sir 
Frederick’s loneliness, now that his 
daughter was married and gone to 
Italy, and his elegance, and his fine 
house. For we had so long been 
used to the number of her admirers 
—though, indeed, that was, now, 
somewhat less than formerly. 

One evening, however, Madame 
Rolandi returned, having walked 
with Letty in the town, and, sitting 
down by us, said, “ Brother, I have 
something of importance to com- 
municate to you—which I think it 
may not be hard for you to guess.” 

But neither Richard nor I could 
frame a conjecture, and gazed on 
one another with wonder, and well 
nigh with alarm. 

Then said Madame Rolandi, in a 
slightly higher tone, “I did think, 
Richard, that I should never have 
left you to marry—you know well 
how often I have refused to do so. 
But now—you have taken another 
companion. No, I do not blame 
you; tis natural in a man to wish 
a wife of his own. Only this; I 
intend to follow your example, and 
I have given my promise to Sir 
Frederick, this afternoon.” 

I saw the gathering anxiety 
lift, like a cloud, from Richard’s 
brow. 
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“‘ My dear Letitia,” he exclaimed, 
“T rejoice to hear it. I rejoice 
most heartily. ’Tis the very life 
for which you are fitted, and Sir 
Frederick is almost the only man 
to whom I could be glad to give 
you up. I wish you joy, my lady 
Casildon. 

Madame Rolandi smiled, and 
letting fall a glance of inquiring 
triumph my way, seemed to ask: 
“What say you to this r” 

I, feeling in my heart a selfish 
joy, scarce dared to meet her eye. 

“Richard,” said she, her smile 
growing, “your wife is jealous 
that I shall be my lady.” 

And she touched my cheek, and 
laughed. 

I smiled, but did not contradict 
her. She could pardon me that. 
She might not so easily have 
pardoned the inner thankfulness 
of my heart. 

And so Madame Rolandi was 
married with great triumph to Sir 
Frederick Casildon, and entered 
upon the life for which, as Richard 
had truly said, she was most fitted ; 
and my husband and I went home 
together to that house in Pall 
Mall, which was my first home in 
England; dear as the scene of my 
first love, dearer still as the home 
of my most happy marriage, the 
scene of my children’s childhood, 
and where, when my time comes, I 
hope to die. 
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THERE are some men of whom it 
is said in their youth, Such a one 
will do great things ; but when they 
come to middle-age people say, 
Such aone could do great things if 
he would only try; and by the time 
old age is reached it is, What a 
pity such a one never did any 
thing worthy of him, for he could 
have done any thing if only he had 
tried. We do not mean absolutely 
to affirm all this of Mr. Butt. He 
has at least done many brilliant 
things, but the general impression 
left by his career is that of the 
man of promise rather than per- 
formance. The leading facts of 
his life are familiar to most of our 
readers, but for the sake of the 
few who may be in ignorance of 
them, we may as well add an 
abstract, culled from various Irish 
journals of both parties. The 
Conservative Daily Express thus 
narrates his early career : 

“He was born in the year 1813, 
and was the only son of the Rev. 
Robert Butt, rector of Stranorlar, 
in the county Donegal. His family 
was related to the famous Bishop 
Berkeley, and also claimed kinship 
to the O’Donnels, the old Irish 
chiefs of Ulster. About the year 
of Catholic Emancipation he 
entered Trinity College, and soon 
earned a high reputation as a 
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classical student. in 1832 he 
obtained a scholarship, and in 1835 
took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts with distinction. During his 
collegiate course he published a 
translation of the Georgics of 
Virgil, and other classical brochures, 
which showed a_highly-finished 
taste and scholarship. He also 
devoted his attention to literary 
culture, and in 1833 was one of the 
original founders of the Dublin 
University Magazine, of which he 
afterwards became editor.* He 
was for many years a regular con- 
tributor to its pages, chiefly of 
political articles and reviews ; but 
he also wrote some tales for it, the 
most successful of which was the 
story of ‘The Bribed Scholar, 
which was one of a series entitled, 
‘Chapters of College Romance.’ 
He also cultivated oratory, and 
was one of the most distinguished 
members of the College Historical 


Society. In 1836 he was appointed 
to the chair of Political Eco- 
nomy, which was then founded 


by the late Archbishop Whately, 
and this opened for him a new 
field of distinction. For many 
years after he had retired from it 
he was popularly known by his 
academic title of Professor Butt. 
In 1838 he was called to the Irish 
bar, and the high reputation which 








* We have the particulars of Mr. Butt’s connection with the magazine in his own 


words. 


In a letter dated from Buxton, in September, 1877, when he was suffering from 


illness, and his expression for public affairs was ‘turmoil,’ he says: ‘‘I became editor 
of the magazine, while yet an undergraduate, in August, 1834; that is, the August 


number came out under my care. 


With the exception of two or three months in the 


early part of 1836, when I was away from Dublin, I continued to manage it until I was 
called to the bar at the end of 1838.’’—Eb. U. M. 
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he had won obtained for him a 
considerable share of practice. He 
continued to take an active part in 
the politics of the day, and was 
regarded as one of the ablest and 
most zealous champions of the 
Conservative cause. A marked 
tribute to his talents and earnest- 
ness was paid to him by the old 
corporation of Dublin, who selected 
him, junior barrister though he 
was, to plead their cause at the bar 
of the House of Lords, and 
although he failed to induce that 
august assembly to reject the 
Municipal Reform Bill he added 
to his popular prestige by the 
ability and eloquence displayed in 
his address. He returned to Ire- 
land covered with honours, and 
was elected as an alderman of the 
new corporation. He was not long 
in the council before he was called 
upon to do battle for his principles, 
and he did not shrink from en- 
countering the great Demagogue 
himself, who had then commenced 


his agitation for a Repeal of the 


Union. The question was brought 
on for discussion in the corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Butt, entering the 
lists against O’Connell, maintained 
the unpopular side with an argu- 
mentative power and brilliant elo- 
quence which elicited admiration 
even from his most determined 
opponents. He continued mean- 
while to take part in the proceed- 
ings of the Dublin Conservative 
Society, which then met in 
Dawson-street, in the house 
now occupied by the Royal 
Irish Academy, and to carry on a 
counter agitation to that of the 
Repeal Association. He also wrote 
for the Conservative press on both 
sides of the Channel, as well as 
for the magazine, and not deeming 
the most pronounced of the 
journals of the day sufficiently 
strong, he joined with others in 
establishing a weekly newspaper 
called the Protestant Guardian. 
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It was afterwards amalgamated 
with the Warder, with which he 
then became connected. Among 
the incidents of those stirring 
times, one of the most remarkable 
was an election for the University, 
in which the late Recorder of 
Dublin, Mr. Shaw, who had sat 
for some years as the colleague of 
Mr. Lefroy, found himself con- 
fronted by Mr. Napier, a deter- 
mined opponent, whom Mr. Butt, 
Mr. Whiteside,and others supported 
with all their eloquence. After 
an exciting contest, in which much 
bitter feeling and great intellectual 
power was displayed, Mr. Shaw 
was returned, but he had the 
wisdom to see that he was not 
likely to succeed again, and he 
resolved not to run the risk of 
having his laurels plucked from 
his brow the next time. Mr. Butt 
was so actively engaged in party 
warfare that he could not devote 
himself as fully as he might other- 
wise have done to the study of his 
profession ; but he rose rapidly 
nevertheless, and his abilities so 
impressed the then Lord Chancellor, 
Sir Edward Sugden (Lord St. 
Leonards)—who was certainly not 
prepossessed in favour of Irish 
barristers, or disposed to compli- 
ment them—that he called him to 
the inner bar in 1844. We do not 
remember any other instance in 
which a silk gown was obtained 
after so short a connection with 
the bar. Mr. Butt was retained 
as counsel in many great causes, 
and was one of those who defended 
Smith O’Brien and other prisoners 
in the State trials of 1848. In 
1852 he was induced to enter 
Parliament as a member for the 
borough of Harwich; but he was 
not long in undisturbed possession 
of the seat, for in the same year 
there was a general election, and 
he then offered himself asa Liberal 
Conservative for the borough of 
Youghal. This appears to have 
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been his first divergence from the 
straight track of Conservatism. 
He was opposed by Sir J. M‘Kenna, 
but was elected, and sat for the 
borough from 1852 to 1865, when 
he was defeated. He had been 
meanwhile absent from Ireland, 
and had given up his connection 
with the Bar, but about the year 
1862 he suddenly reappeared in 
the Hall of the Four Courts, to 
the surprise of everyone, and, with 
the same marvellous facility of 
reuniting the fragments of his 
professional fortune which he had 
so often wantonly shattered, he 
again resumed his practice and 
was employed in several important 
eases. In 1871 another oppor- 
tunity of entering Parliament 
presented itself, and he was chosen 
to represent the city of Limerick 
and take the leadership of the 
Home Rule Party.” 

Referring to the facts of Mr. 
Butt’s connection with Irish 
national movements, the Freeman 
Says : 

“Naturally, when the State 
trials of 1865 were approaching, 
his assistance was eagerly sought 
for by the friends of the accused, 
and it was rendered with an un- 
sparing and unselfish generosity 
which bespoke the man. He threw 
himself into the cause of the pri- 
soners with the utmost earnestness 
and zeal. What Curran was in’98, 
what O’Connell was in Magee’s 
case, what Whiteside was on the 
trial of O’Brien and others, such 
was Isaac Butt on the State trials 
of Sixty-five. The self-sacrifice 
and devotedness to which he was 
a daily witness, though he could 
not approve of their object, com- 
manded his sympathy and respect. 
All the best feelings of his nature 
were aroused, and he resolved to 
devote the future energies of his 
life to redressing a state of things 
which had given rise to so much 
suffering. Frequent pamphlets 
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appeared from his pen. One dealt 
with the education question. In 
this he vigorously advocated the 
liberty of teaching and the rights 
of conscience. The lode of thought 
thus struck was consistently fol- 
lowed up until Parliament and the 
country were put in possession of a 
University Bill which at once 
removed the pretext of obscurity 
touching the Irish demand, and 
may stand as a model for any 
Government which desires to do 
justice and serve education. Again, 
in his works entitled ‘A plea for 
the Celtic Race,’ ‘The Irish 
Querist,’ ‘The Irish People and 
the Inish Land,’ the great agrarian 
question was brought home to the 
hearts of his readers with the skill 
of a most persuasive pleader, in 
whom the historian and the lawyer 
were combined with the patriot. 
The extraordinary activity of his 
mind was shown by the appear- 
ance, in 1871, in the midst of 


multifarious avocations, of his 
great text-book, entitled ‘A 


Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Compensation to Tenants in Ire- 
land.’” 

The facts here narrated speak 
highly for the versatility of Mr. 
Butt’s genius; but his reputation 
in the long run must rest on 
his achievements as an advocate 
and a politician. 

In literature Butt was not a 
success ; yet his literary fragments 
are marked by no small talent. 
It is the kind of talent, however, 
which Lord Macaulay in a well 
known passage compares to the 
wing of the ostrich. It could not 
lift him into the air, but on the 
ground it enabled him to distance 
all his rivals. He would never have 
made a poet, nor even a first class 
novelist ; but as orator and advocate 
few could compete with him. His 
influence with juries and with 
popular assemblies was perhaps 
second only to O’Connell’s, and 
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had he elected to stand by the Bar 
he must have reached the highest 
honours of the profession. It was 
not his politics that hindered him ; 
for barristers ere now have made 
Parliament a stepping-stone to 
promotion. His practice was known 
to be immensely lucrative, and the 
private weaknesses that kept him 
poor all his life are unfortunately 
no secret. Of these, however, it 
is not our place here to discourse, 
nor can anyone now say with cer- 
tainly how far and in what way 
his private troubles may have in- 
fluenced his public career. That 
career, we have seen, consists of 
two main portions. In the first, 
1840 to 1865, Mr. Butt appeared 
simply as an eloquent advocate and 
a strong Conservative. It is a re- 
markable feature of the forensic 
profession that its services are 
always available irrespective of 
party, and Butt, like other eminent 
advocates, won some of _ his 
best triumphs in the defence of 


men whose politics were opposed to 


his own. It does not appear that 
he was concerned in the O’Connell 
State trial of 1843-4; but he was coun- 
sel for the defence of Smith O’ Brien 
in 1848, although only four years 
later he was to enter Parliament as 
Conservative member for Harwich 
and subsequently for Youghal. It 
was after he lost his seat in 1865 
that he became the defender of the 
Fenian conspirators; but he cer- 
tainly never for a moment sympa- 
thised with Fenian designs. Nor 
can it be supposed that it was 
experience gained in the Fenian 
trials which converted Butt to 
Home Rule. There is nothing in 
common between the subversive 
schemes of the Fenians and the 
mild Federalism which is all that 
Butt ever avowed ; and had he been 
so converted, he would have pro- 
bably been the first advocate in 
history who owed a political change 
to the briefs of clients. We shall 
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have occasion to see presently 
that Butt’s change of front was 
rather apparent than real, for there 
are few things in politics more 
puzzling than the entanglement of 
Irish parties calling themselves by 
the various names of Repealers, 
Home Rulers, and Nationalists. 
When Butt became the “ Fenian 
counsellor,” it was supposed that 
the Repeal agitation was dead and 
buried. The insurrectionary schemes 
of Fenianism were attributed 
partly to a vain following of Smith 
O’Brien and the young Tre landers, 
and partly to the ‘Influence of 
Irish-Americans. Up to 1869 it 
was assumed that every one who 
was not a Fenian was contented 
with the Union; but that year saw 
a change which had some far- 
reaching effects. The Act for dis- 
establishing the Irish Church was 
in form a statute repealing certain 
clauses of the Act of Union, and it 
was from staunch Church and State 
Protestants that the cry was first 
heard—Repeal one section of the 
Act of Union, and you must repeal it 
all !—The Union, said these logical 
men, is a treaty; and you cannot 
annul any clause of a treaty with- 
out the consent of both contracting 
powers. The assumption to annul 
any clause, they went on to argue, 
is equivalent to annulling the whole 
treaty ; so that the Act which re- 
pealed the Church clauses virtually 
repealed the whole Union. Butt 
was too acute as a lawyer and too 
skilful as a tactician to attach any 
practical value to this reasoning. 
Whether the Act of Union were 
a statute or a treaty, it could not 
be abrogated in the summary way 
the Church partisans argued. Re- 
peal pure and simple involved the 
invalidation of every statute since 
1801, from Catholic Emancipation 
down to the latest Gas or High- 
way Bill. Even in O’Connell’s time 
it had been absurd to expect that 
the Irish people would be content 






































































































to surrender the great constitu- 
tional amendments of George IV.’s 
and William IV.’s reigns, and 
trust their liberties to a Parlia- 
ment of Protestant Ascendancy 
and unreformed suffrage. If the 
Union had really been dissolved by 
the Church Act, it would have 
been necessary to re-enact in some 
form every measure that had passed 
the United Parliament; and such 
a task could never have been trusted 
to an Irish Parliament of Protes- 
tants enraged the plunder of 
the Establishment. Nevertheless 
the ery of virtual repeal ofthe Union 
found favour with not a few of what 
had been the Orange faction ; and it 
was out of this cry that the Home 
Ruleagitation really arose. Butt was 
probably the inventor of the phrase 
Home Rule; he was certainly the 
first to use it as an effective election 
cry. Soon it was taken up and 
echoed by men of all manner of 
political shades. To the Orange 
Tory it simply meant a stick to 
beat the hated Gladstone govern- 
ment. To the Fenian it meant a 
step towards the establishment of 
the Irish Republic. To the mode- 
rate Nationalist it meant an Irish 
Parliament, like that of 1782, with 
all the modern improvements, bien 
entendu, and minus sectarianism 
and corruption. Butt himself 
always talked of a Local Legislature 
for local affairs, but he never 
defined what local affairs meant. 
There were, however, two parties 
in Ireland to whom the significance 
of these words was very apparent. 
To the small tenant farmers local 
affairs meant Fixity of Tenure ; 
and to the priesthood and their 
devoted adherents, local affairs 
meant clerical control of education, 
and especially of University educa- 
tion. To these two parties Home 
Rule meant a local legislature that 
would give them these things, and 
these two parties make up between 
them nine-tenths of the Irish 
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electorate. Thus the Conservative 
Protestant Butt, in virtue of his 
watchword, or catchword, Home 
Rule, found himself at the head of 
a party whose main objects were 
to attack the existing rights of 
property, and to obtain a new lease 
of power for the Roman Catholic 
clergy. To do him justice, we 
must admit that his change of 
front was not a very great one. He 
had long gravitated towards the 
Tenant Right party, and no one 
who had been a_ professor of 
Political Economy could fail to see 
that, whatever may be the ideally 
best system of Land Tenure, the 
Irish system was, and is, as a matter 
of fact, the ideally worst. As to the 
education question, bigoted Protes- 
tants for the most part hold that 
levelling-up is the next best thing 
to ascendancy ; and Butt was 
simply a Protestant who had learned 
to despair of ascendancy. In say- 
ing this we do not mean to accuse 
him of bigotry ; it was merely that 
all his training and antecedents 
had been associated with the 
defence of ascendancy, and it was 
not to be expected that he should 
have understood the true Liberal 
doctrine of religious equality. The 
adherent of a dogmatic creed pre- 
fers the concurrent endowment of 
false creeds to the concurrent dis- 
endowment of all, true and false 
alike, for no dogmatic religionist 
believes in his heart that the truth 
can shift for itself without State 
patronage and State pay. There 
was therefore no very great incon- 
sistency in allying himself with the 
Roman Catholic clerical party in 
its educational schemes, and Butt 
was not the only Home Ruler who 
was generated by the decomposition 
of a “Tory. It should be set down 
to his credit, rather than otherwise, 
that he found himself unable to 
manage the party he had created. 
Irish political cliques, be they 





parties, factions, or conspiracies, 
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very seldom prove manageable 
machines, and the so-called Home 
Rule party probably contained 
more elements of discord than any 
other group of. politicians that ever 
professed to act together. Butt 
was too honest for the self-seeking, 
too clever for the fools, too moder- 
ate for the violent among his 
nominal followers, and the party 
contained a more than adequate 
admixture of all these classes. It 
would be too much to say that it 
was the refractoriness of his party 
that broke the leader’s heart. A 
man in his sixty-sixth year, who in 
his youth and middle age had lived 
hard, and both then and in old age 
worked hard, is in no fit state to 
resist severe illness. Nevertheless 
it is true that the Home Rule 
party helped to dig his grave. 
Requiescat in pace. We cannot 
call him a great man. At best he 
was a man who used great powers 
to bring about great failures. In 
his early political life he was con- 
sistently on the wrong side; in the 
later period he may have desired 
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right ends, but he sought them by 
wrong methods. It was perhaps 
no fault of his that he left so little 
of his mark on the Land Legisla- 
tation of the Liberal party, and in 
compensation it may be admitted 
that he greatly helped to enlighten 
the Conservatives on this question. 
The tendency of his proposals on 
University education was distinctly 
retrograde and obscurantist, nor 
can he be acquitted in regard to 
this matter from at least intellec- 
tual blame. That he ever really 
hoped to carry Home Rule is open 
to doubt. For our own part we 
doubt if he knew what he meant 
by the words. His political career 
was a failure, because he tried what 
neither he nor any man could do; 
his professional career, was a 
failure, because he would not do 
what he might have done. Of his 
private life we have purposely 
refrained from speaking, but those 
who knew him can testify to the 
brightness of his wit, the geniality 
of his manners, the kind and love- 
able nature of the man. 
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CuapTer XII. 


THE POST BAG OPENED. 


Tue minute hand of the enormous 
clock that measured time to the 
occupants of the various buildings 
constituting the Plumville works, 
was within five minutes of the 
hour of nine, as Guy Carrington 
walked down the short, straight 
bit of private road leading from the 
high way to the entrance gates. 
At the same moment the sound of 
wheels was heard approaching, 
and the phaeton of Mr. Mac- 
Andrew, drawn by a stout, swift 
cob, and driven by a burly, rosy- 
faced youth, half way between 
boy and man, and dressed in a 
garb which obstinately refused 
to submit to any classification, 
whether of livery, of workman’s 
dress, or of shabby gentility, came 


rapidly crunching through the 
gravel. 
“Good morning, Carrington, 


glad to see you punctual,” cried 
the manager, descending. ‘Boy, 
post-bag.” 

Mr. MacAndrew entered his 
sanctum, closely followed by Guy, 
and, a few moments afterwards, 
by one of the two shirt-sleeved 
lads who were in perpetual atten- 
dance to run the hasty errands of 
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the manager, bearing a large and 
well-worn post-bag. Mr. Mac- 
Andrew cast rather a rueful look 
at this convenience; and taking a 
bunch of keys from his pocket, 
proceeded to unlock the Bramah 
fastening, and to shower the letters 
into a wicker basket on the table. 
He then swept his hand round the 
inside of the bag, to ascertain that 
nothing had been left behind, and 
threw the empty receptacle, with 
considerable accuracy of aim, at the 
head of the lad, who stood just 
within the door keenly watching 
the proceedings. The boy grinned, 
ducked, caught the post-bag as it 
struck the door, and disappeared 
with it. 

Mr. MacAndrew gazed at the 
pile for some seconds, and uttered 
something between a sigh and a 
groan. He then proceeded to turn 
over the letters one by one, putting 
two or three into a second basket, 
and returning the rest to the 
original heap. 

“We had better get through 
these foreign ones first, Carring- 
ton,” said the manager ; ‘“‘and then 
Tll enlighten you as to your 
future course of proceedings. 
What do you make of that?” 

He tossed to Guy a letter bear- 
ing a foreign stamp, which he had 
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just torn open by the insertion of 
his thumb. 

“ This,” said Guy—* this seems 
to be in Portuguese !” 

“ Portuguese!” repeated the 
manager, in a tone of despair. 
“How can any people be such 
confoundedly ignorant dunces as 
to write to us in Portuguese? Then 
you can’t make it out, I suppose ?” 

*T can’t make out every word, I 
fear,” said Guy; “but I think I 
can arrive at the meaning.” 

“ Then arrive at the meaning, in 
God’s name,” said MacAndrew. 
“Only,” he added, sotto voce, “ how 
you can arrive at the meaning 
without knowing the words beats 
me hollow!” 

“<Lisbon, the first of May, 
185—,’” read Guy, “ ‘ Most illus- 
trious Lords.’ ” 

“Come, Carrington,” said the 
manager, sharply, “I have no time 
for fooling!” 

“What do you mean?” said 
Guy, with equal quickness. 


“ About ‘illustrious lords,’ you 


know. No people can be such 
utter asses as to begin like that !” 

“ Look for yourself,” said Guy. 

“ Tll—illus—illusmos _ senores,” 
read Mr. MacAndrew. “How do 
you make out that r” 

“Short for ‘Illustrissimos Sen- 
hores,” said Guy. “The best 
English I can give is ‘ illustrious 
lords’—or gentlemen, if you like 
it better. I believe,” he added, 
“the Portuguese always use these 
expressions of courtesy.” 

“The more fools they,” replied 
the manager. “ The bigger thieves 
people are, the more civil. That’s 
the general rule. I don’t think we 
need read any further. However, 
as we have got so far, go on.” 

“Here’s something about ‘sub- 
mission’ that I can’t make out,” 
said Guy. ‘‘ Your submission,’ it 
seems.” 

“ Oh! I know what that means,” 
said the other. “It means 
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‘tender.’ We tendered to supply 

a lot of rails in Lisbon. Cut on.” 
“Then this word ‘ruota, or 

something like it, means ‘ rails.’ ” 

“Yes, yes. Get on.” 

“ Then,” said Guy, “it is some- 
thing to this effect: ‘We regret 
to be compelled to inform your ’— 
there it is again—‘ illustrious lord- 
ships.’ ” 

“ Bother,” ejaculated Mr. Mac- 
Andrew. “—‘that the Govern- 
ment of her most gracious Majesty 
has so far interfered ’—no— so far 
interrupted the arrangements sanc- 
tioned—by—by ’—I think it means 
the law—‘for the construction of 
the Cintra Railway, that we have 
no alternative, but to decline your 
very respected tender for rails. 
Hoping on a future occasion to 
renew a correspondence which 
penetrates us with feelings of 
veneration, we have the honour to 
profess ourselves to be—of your 
most gracious Lordships—the most 
obedient servants.’ There’s only 
a little word just at the bottom of 
the page,” said Guy. “It looks 
like Carval—.” 

“Carvalhos. Yes,” said the 
manager, “Cintra Railway people. 
Glad of it. What's all that?” he 
added, indicating a rather lengthy 
address at the foot of the missive. 

“*To the most illustrious Lord 

the. illustrious R. Stumps, p.p. 
the most illustrious Lords Sir 
Robert Plumville and Company, 
Plumville Works, England,’” said 
Guy, “I don’t understand P.P.” 

“Ha, ha,” roared the manager, 
almost crying with laughter, “ the 
illustrious Lord Stumps! Why it 
is my clerk. I must have been out 
of the way when the post went 
out, and so he signed per procura- 
tion for the firm, that’s p.p. The 
‘illustrious Lord Stumps.’ In all 
my experience of business I never 
met with anything to equal that,” 
said Mr. MacAndrew, ‘“ What’s 
this?” 
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“¢ Philhellenic Bank of Athens, 
Boulevard des Italiens. To Mes- 
sieurs Robert Plumville and Co., 
Paris, May 5, 185—,’” translated 
Guy, “‘ Gentlemen. At the request 
of our friends and customers Messrs. 
Goldwin and Macrocleptos, con- 
tractors for public works, we write 
to confirm their announcement to 
your respected firm that the con- 
tract of concession granted by the 
Government of his Hellenic Ma- 
jesty (whom God preserve) to the 
said Messrs. Goldwin and Macro- 
cleptos is now in our possession, 
together with other subsidiary— 
renseignments, that means informa- 
tion,’ said Guy, “proofs, you 
know, ‘and may be inspected by 
yourselves at the Bureau of our 
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Paris Branch, Boulevard des 
Italiens, Paris.’ ” 
“*We seize the opportunity, 


gentlemen, to request you to con- 
descend to receive the assurance of 
our highest consideration,’ L. E. 
I think it is ‘ Leclere,’”’ said Guy, 
“they are all capital letters. 
* Director Gerant,’ that’s managing 
director—of the Paris Branch.”’ 

“ Hah!” said the manager. “A 
matter Dodds had some trouble 
about. - Well, what’s this ?” 

“This,” said Guy, “is in English, 
though it is French letter paper, 


and looks like French hand- 
writing.” 

* Read on!” 

“Sir R. Plumville and Co. 


Dear Sirs, having failed to receive 
a reply to the last letters which we 
have had the honour to address 
you on the subject of the supply 
of rails for the Athens and Pirzeus 
Railway, we now have the pleasure 
to inform you that our Mr. 
Macrocleptos will start by this 
night’s mail for England, where he 
hopes to have the pleasure of 
paying you his early respects.’ 
“*As our Mr. M. is unfor- 
tunately but little acquainted with 
the English language it is a matter 
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of sincere regret that our Mr. 
Goldwin should not have accom- 
panied, or come instead of Mr. M. 
Mr. G., however, finds it utterly 
impossible to leave Paris at the 
present juncture. Any arrange- 
ments proposed by Mr. M. can, 
however, be fully dealt with by 
writing in English to this office. 
We are, gentlemen, your obedient 
servant, for Goldwin and Macro- 
cleptos, G. Goldwin.’” 

“That’s it,” said the manager ; 
“ I wrote to those chaps yesterday. 
Well, now — Mr. Macro — Macro- 
cleptos may come as soon as he likes. 
Now, I'll tell you what. Here’s 
all the arrears of foreign corre- 
spondence, and a precious lot too,” 
cried Mr. MacAndrew, grimly 
regarding a box of papers which 
he handed to Guy, poking in 
the then newly arrived letters with 
a vicious punch. “ You had better 
take up your quarters here, sit on 
a chair opposite me, and T will 
pretty much give up the room to 
you till you’ve licked ’em into 


shape. You had better make a 
sort of a list; what you call——” 
“A précis?” said Guy. 
“Yes, that’s it. You'll be 


quieter here, and it may help me to 
get rid of people better. So, never 
mind if Icome in. Tl turn you 
out, fast enough, if I don’t want 
you,” said the manager; “and 
don’t budge unlessI do. I'll get 
along with all the English letters 
till you’ve done that.” And Mr. 
MacAndrew began to open the 
remainder of his morning mail. 

“What's this?’ he continued, 
“* My dearest Guy’ Why, your 
name’s Guy ?” 

“T-” 

“Then this must be for you,” 
said the manager. ‘‘ Woman’s 
handwriting.” 

“Mr. MacAndrew, I must re- 
quest to be allowed to open my 
own letters. It’s from my mother,” 
said Guy, with a flush. 
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“All right,” said the manager. 
“Don’t be huffy. People should 
write plain. Don’t you see my 
name on the back? There’s your’s 
under it, sure enough, which I 
didn’t see. Beg pardon. Just tell 
your people to put your name plain 
if they want you to get your 
letters.” 

The manager rapidly tore his 
way through from fifteen to twenty 
letters, pishing and pshawing, and 
giving other signs of impatience. 
Then, gathering them together in 
his left hand, he rang the bell 
furiously, and left the room with- 
out waiting for a reply. 

“Boy,” his voice was heard in 
the passage ; “Green, Stumps, and 
fetch Dodder too.” 

The reader will have no doubt 
come to the conclusion that Guy 
Carrington was a very weak young 
man. How could a youth who had 


been trained by women—taught of 
course by men, but trained by 
women, until he came of age, be 
anything but weak and contemp- 


tible, sure to succumb with dis- 
grace to the first puff of the real 
storms of life ? 

It is a proof of his contemptible 
weakness that Guy considered it a 
profanation to open his mother’s 
letter under the eye of the thick- 
skinned MacAndrew. ‘“ Woman’s 
hand writing, indeed,” thought he, 
and his fancy revelled for some 
seconds in the pleasing occupation 
of selecting which, out of five or 
six most appropriate modes would 
be actually the mode for smashing 
the thumb, with its white nail, 
slightly underlined with black, that 
had sacrilegiously thrust itself 
within the envelope. 

The queer tangle of foreign 
correspondence, in which two or 
three points of interest had already 
struck the receptive attention of 
Guy, faded into the air as he read. 
“My own dearest Guy. I cannot 
let this post close without writing 
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to you if it is only a line. Where 
will it find you, my Guy? You 
did right, perfectly right, as you 
alway do, always I trust will do. 
But it came so suddenly. Do you 
remember our prophetic walk—or 
rather our walk—I will not say 
last walk—and my prophetic fore- 
boding? I do sometimes think 
that events have a penumbra, and 
that we fear when we enter into 
the cloud. Dear Guy, dear Lady 
Ullswater is still here. She arrived, 
not unexpectedly, but sooner after 
your dear little flymg note from 
town than we thought likely, a 
train sooner. Nothing could have 
comforted me more. Is it not 
strange to talk of needing comfort 
for the gift of ten years of life to 
the hope and stay of the house, 
and of his ever tenderly affectionate 
mother, Guyone Laval Carrington. 
P.S.—Gilbert is inditing a letter to 
you. He charged me by no means 
to anticipate the staple of his in- 
telligence, which, as it concerns 
only the happy accouchement of 
Stump, it is unnecessary to do. 
Adieu.” 

“Oh please,” said the grimy boy, 
bursting into the room, “ You’re to 
go to Mr. MacAndrew. He’s in 
the big smithy.” 


CuapTER XIII. 
PARRY, THE APOTHECARY. 


SaturRpay was market-day at 
Plumport. On Saturday, there- 
fore, there was ordinarily a gather- 
ing from the district to some dis- 
tance around the spot. Plumport 
residents made a point of being at 
home that day, and Mr. Parry, the 
medical man, did not break through 
this convenient rule. 

Mr. Parry was a character. In 
person he was an eminently hand- 
some man, six feet high, athleti- 
cally framed, regular in feature, 
and with a high and well curved 
forehead. In manner he was chiefly 
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distinguished by extreme tacitur- 
nity. He would pay calls—semi- 
professional calls, for in active 
emergencies his manner was 
prompt and decided—which con- 
sisted in his sitting for half an 
hour in a room, drumming his 
fingers on his hat, and not utter- 
ing a syllable between the saluta- 
tion on entrance, and that on 
departure. But when he did 
speak, it was to the point. He was 
a man of good education, who, 
arriving at the command of a con- 
siderable fortune in early youth, 
contrived to run through it all by 
little more than the commencement 
of manhood. Then he married an 
amiable woman with 20,0007. Her 
fortune followed his own. Then 
he walked the hospitals, and his 
talent was such as to bring him at 
a bound to the front of his pro- 
fession. Old Dr. Gordon, who had 
attended his late Majesty, and had 
a rustic residence not very far 
from Plumville Park, was accus- 
tomed to speak of him in a patro- 
nising tone as “ Parry the Apothe- 
cary.” But in any case of emer- 
gency, Dr. Gordon would (in a 
covert and circuitous manner, no 
doubt, but still in point of fact) 
have preferred Mr. Parry’s judg- 
ment to his own. 

Mr. Parry’s respectable residence 
at the Court End of Plumport was 
so arranged as to reduce the pro- 
fessional indications to a minimum. 
He would as soon have had a 
touter as a red lamp. A glass 
door, opening into the stable-yard, 
which had a separate access from 
the road, near the iron gates which 
admitted to the gravel walk lead- 
ing to the front door, gave admis- 
sion to a small apartment fitted up 
as a surgery. Mr. Parry’s own 
room lay beyond the surgery, com- 
municating at once with that 
apartment, with the house, and 
with the garden. 

An Irish servant, long faithful 
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to the fortunes of Mr. Parry, con- 
tinued to pay the double debt of 
answering the calls of visitors, and 
those of patients. Donoghue was 
a person, therefore, whom it be- 
hoved those who wished to see 
Mr. Parry to propitiate ; and Do- 
noghue seemed to be gifted with a 
sixth faculty, by means of which 
he knew at once the relation which 
any stranger wished to establish 
with his master, and also the rela- 
tion which it was expedient for 
that master to establish with the 
stranger. A dun, if such people 
ever had their being at Plumport, 
would no more have made Do- 
noghue believe that he was a patient, 
than that he was an archbishop. 

When, therefore, Mrs. Watkins, 
the housekeeper of the Hall, mo- 
destly rang the bell of Mr. Parry’s 
surgery on the morning of the 
Saturday succeeding the arrival of 
Guy, Mr. Donoghue was accidently 
in the way almost as soon as the 
boy had opened the door. 

“Dad! how’s yourself, Mrs. 
Watkins?” said Donoghue. “ If 
ye’d only let us have some of your 
resate for growing younger every 
year, it’s soon that we’d retoir on 
our fortunes.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Donoghue,” 
said Mrs. Watkins, civilly. “Can I 
see Mr. Parry for a minute ?” 

“If ye won’t detain him long, 
Mrs. Watkins, I'll just slip ye in 
widout announcing ye.” 

And in another minute, Mrs. 
Watkins was introduced. 

“ Well, Mrs. Watkins, what’s 
up?” inquired Mr. Parry. 

* Could you make it convenient 
to look in up at the Hall to-morrow 
morning, sir?” quoth the house- 
keeper. 

“Of course, if I’m wanted. What 
is it?” 

“ We've a young gentleman, sir, 
that my Lady wrote to me to take 
care of at the Hall for a few weeks. 
I wanted you to look in on him.” 
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“Too civil to your dairy maids, 
eh?” said the doctor. 

“‘ Mr. Parry, sir,” said Mrs. Wat- 
kins quietly, but with ever so little 
a bridling up, “it is a gentleman 
that is a gentleman, though he is 
young. Andas for my dairy maids, 
sir, if any of them should want 
looking after, which they don’t, I 
hope I am competent to do it. And 
if not, sir, I should not take the 
liberty of troubling you on that 
subject, Mr. Parry.” 

‘“* Never throw away ammunition, 
Mrs. Watkins,” said Mr. Parry, 
with a laugh. “ You fired three dis- 
tinct shots, each with good aim ; 
any one of the three would have 
been sufficient to extinguish my fire. 
What’s the matter with your young 
gentleman ?” 

“Tt is for you to say, sir,” re- 
plied Mrs. Watkins. “Only, I did 
hear from the housemaid that there 
were stains on the pillow case, and 
I found that he had been thrown 
out of the Bear gig coming down. 
He says it’s nothing, but he seems 
to me to grow more and more 
feverish-like every day; and I 
thought you would look in as if by 
chance, and just see. I’m sure it’s 
what my Lady would wish, if she 
was here,” said Watkins. 

“Very well, I'll look in,” said 
Mr. Parry; “very likely before 
he’s up to-morrow, Watkins. I 
shall most likely be coming home 
early. Any thing else?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Good-day.” 

So this is how it happened that 
before he rose on Sunday morning, 
Guy was aware of a handsome 
stranger in his room. 

‘Don’t be alarmed,” said he, 
“Only the family doctor making 
his rounds. What’s that sticking 
plaster ?”’ 

“Oh, that’s nothing,” said Guy, 
“ Only a little scratch.” 

“ Thrown out?” said Mr. Parry. 

“ Yes,” said Guy. 
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“ Scratch then?” 

“Ten.” 

“ Let’s try your pulse.” 

Guy put out his hand. The 
doctor held the wrist for a minute 
or two. 

“ Tongue, please.” 

Guy put out his tongue. 

“Very devoted church-goer ?” 

“T like to be regular at church.” 

“Hem! Won't be there to-day.” 

“Why not ?” said Guy. 

“ Because you will not get up to- 
day. You will have something from 
me,” and Mr. Parry looked at his 
watch, “in about a couple of 
hours. Lie still till it comes, and 
then take it. Watkins will bring 
it in. Never mind an old woman. 
Capital nurse. I shall look in in 
the evening. Don’t get up till I 
return.” 

“ But,” said Guy, “ really there’s 
not anything — not much — the 
matter with me.” 

“Who knows best? You or I? 
It’s my business,’ quoth the 
doctor. ‘ Now be reasonable,” and 
he took his departure. 

Whatever were Guy’s thoughts 
as to getting up, while he was con- 
versing with Mr. Parry, he found 
himself quite indisposed to do so, 
after taking the contents of the 
small paper-coated phial which Mrs. 
Watkins, attended by a youthful, 
but very hard-featured housemaid, 
bore into his room a little before 
ten. “I was to let you have tea, 
and dry toast at eleven, sir,” said 
Mrs. Watkins, “and a little chicken 
broth for your dinner at two, and 
Mr. Parry will call again.” In the 
evening accordingly he came. 

“Been to church?” said Mr. 
Parry. 

“ Well,” said Guy, “I did as you 
told me at first, and I think that 
your prescription did the rest.” 

“Most probably,” said Mr, 
Parry; after a little further in- 
vestigation, he continued, “ To- 
morrow, you may go to the sofa, if 
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you like. Tuesday, to the drawing- 
room; Wednesday, into the garden ; 
rest of the week, not go beyond the 
park.” 

“ But,” said Guy, “I must be at 
Plumville Works at nine o’clock 
to-morrow morning.” 

“ Must,” said Mr. Parry, “is a 
coniomycetic fungus, and like all 
the coniomycetes, and, indeed, all 
the fungi, it is extremely rapid in 
its development. As that is a 
physiological question, it is my 
province to decide.” 

“But,” pleaded Guy, “ what 
shall I say to Mr. MacAndrew?” 

“That I'll settle,” said the 
doctor. “Any pens and paper 
here ?” 

“T think so,” said Guy, “ If you 
don’t mind opening the left-hand 
drawer.” 

“ Plenty in the library. Did Mr. 
MacAndrew fetch you down here ?” 

“No,” said Guy, “it was Mr. 
Pierce. 

“ Hah!” said the doctor, “ which 
is your room at the works now ?” 

Guy explained the nomadic ar- 
rangements of Mr. MacAndrew. 

“That’s it,” said the medical 
man; “quite enough to worry a 
rhinoceros into a brain fever—to 
say nothing of a sensitive young 
man—that must be stopped, too.” 

“But,” said Guy, with some 
anxiety, “‘you don’t think that 
[Pe 


“ You, what ?” 

“That I am not strong enough 
to attend to the business of the 
works. It would be a serious dis- 
appointment to me.” 

“My dear sir,” said the doctor, 
“T see no reason why you should 
not live to be a hundred, and work 
as hard as I do—except the night 
work. But to do so, you must not 
fly in the face of Nature. You 
have the foreign correspondence to 
attend to, you say?” 

Guy assented, and explained. 

“Very well. Quite simple. ‘ Mr. 
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MacAndrew,’ you say; ‘I ,must 
have a room where I can be unin- 
terrupted ; I can’t work properly 
otherwise ;’—you say, ‘ Not used to 
it. Doctor made special inquiries, 
and gave special orders.’ Then he 
will make a long speech, and sa 
there never was a piece of suc 
‘ flagrant imbecility,’ and then he 
will give you the key of a room. 
That’s the plan, there.” 

Mr. Parry then wrote a few 
lines. “I will send this over to 
him,” he said. “ Listen.’ 

“* Dear sir,—Having been con- 
sulted by Mr. Carrington, who 
thought he was slightly unwell, I 
have ordered him to keep his room 
for a few days, as an indispensable 
pa under the treatment I 

ave adopted. To-morrow week 
will be the earliest day on which 
he can return to his duties. These 
young London brains will not stand 
the work of some of ours; and I 
should recommend you to give him 
as quiet a nook as your pande- 
monium affords, if you want to 
make the best use of him.—Yours 
truly, T. Parry.’” 

“There,” said Mr. Parry, “ that 
is by way of killing two birds with 
one stone. Good night; I'll look 
in to-morrow. Don’t get up with- 
out you feel disposed. Better not 
till I come.” 

In the course of his brief im- 
prisonment, Guy came quite to 
count on the visits of Mr. Parry, 
who in his turn took unusual inte- 
rest in his patient. On the Thurs- 
day, Mr. Parry was late—nearly 
seven o’clock before his gig trotted 
up the drive. 

“Tired ?”’ said he. 

“No,” said Guy, “ a little dull.” 

“Quite proper,” said the doctor. 
“T have a message for you—take 
it as a note, for I said I would 
save time and paper. Miss Satter- 
thwaite, a patient of mine, lives in 
® house they call the Lodge—same 
place where you had your spill. 
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Can’t call on the young man my- 
self,” said she, “take him my com- 
pliments, bring him down to tea. 
Least she can do for you,” added 
the doctor, “told her her cursed pigs 
had nearly made an end of you.” 

Guy made some difficulties. 

“Tell you what,” said the 
doctor. “Never been in a military 
hospital; I can see —first duty 
obedience to doctor. Why, if you 
don’t just do what I tell you with- 
out asking why or wherefore, I'll 
exhibit such a dose of tartar emetic, 
ipecacuanha, senna, colocynth, and 
other ingredients, as shall make 
you repent insubordination, not in 
sackcloth and ashes, but in groans 
and howls. Come along.” 

Mr. Parry rang the bell. Nota 
touch, nor a snatch, but a clear, 
decided, masterful ring. Then 
they walked into the hall. The 
footman, whom Guy called James, 
was there struggling into his livery- 
coat. “Jeremiah,” said Mr. Parry, 
“ get me a piece of bread.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the man, 
settling his collar. 

“A thick slice, cut across the 
middle of a half-quartern loaf, a 
whole round, as you like it for your 
own hot toast in the servants’ hall, 
Jeremiah,” said Mr. Parry. 

“Yes, sir, I understand, Mr. 
~— sir,” said the man, grinning. 

“Open the door first,” said Mr. 
Parry, drawing on his gloves. 

“Did you call the man Jere- 
miah?” said Guy. 

“Yes, his real name—re-baptised 
by Sir Robert, who thought Scrip- 
ture names low. They’re common 
here; sometimes queer enough. 
The drollest instance I ever en- 
countered,” said Mr. Parry, with a 
whimsical twist of his countenance. 
“Gotha almanack and New Testa- 
ment combined, was Albert One- 
simus. Fact, I can show it you on 
a tombstone, and the father of 
Albert Onesimus was Zabulon. I 
forget the mother’s name.” 
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“ Kerenhappuch, perhaps,” sug- 
gested Guy. 

“No,” said Mr. Parry, decidedly. 
“T never should have forgotten 
that. I never forget the name of 
a pretty woman. Why, you see 
now, that after four thousand 
years, the circumstance that no 
woman of the neighbourhood was 
so fair as Kerenhappuch, and her 
sisters, hasn’t slipped out of 
notice. I wonder if they were 
blondes. No—no; if Mrs. Zabu- 
lon Batt had been anything in that 
line, I shouldn’t have forgotten 
her name. No—no.” 

“ Jeremiah, I'll give it him my- 
self, please,” said the doctor, anti- 
cipating the footman’s attempt to 
give the bread to the horse. “So 
ho, Trump, will you have some 
bread, old boy ?” 

At the foot of the perron stood 
a very neat tilbury, with a pie-bald 
horse, which, despite its bizarre 
colour, was a perfect model of 
symmetry. 

“Don’t like the colour?” said 
the doctor. 

“T can’t say that I admire a 
pie,” said Guy, “ but he seems to 
me as near perfection in form as 
possible.” 

“And in everything else,” said 
his master. “Colour highly unpro- 
fessional — why I bought him. 
Why that horse—look here—bread, 
Trump?” 

The horse, for the second time, 
gave three scrapes with his off fore 
foot. 

“That means ‘ please,’” said Mr. 
Parry. “You shall have it, sir. 
Bread’s coming.” 

The horse gave three nods with 
his head. 

“That’s ‘thankye,” said his 
master, who now commenced 
feeding the animal. “Get in, 
and sit fast.” 

Trump had no blinkers. Neither 
had he any collar. His harness 
was extremely light, of untanned 
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leather, and a broad belt of the 
same material across the chest, 
seemed to replace most of the 
ordinary saddlery. 

Mr. Parry broke the bread into 
small pieces, which the animal 
slowly and daintily ate; his master 
the while stroking his ears. 
Arriving at the last crust, Mr. 
Parry broke it in two, flung a 
portion with perfectly accurate aim 
in the left eye of the approaching 
Jerry, and was in the seat, Guy 
knew not how. 

“Now, Trump, my boy, a clean 
pair of heels,” cried Mr. Parry, 
with the other bit of the crust in 
his mouth. 

The horse made off at a grand 
trot down the gravel drive— 
“Good road,” said Mr. Parry, 
“none like the turf, though. 
There, Trump, to the ss!” 

The horse without visible touch 
from the reins, turned on to the 
turf. “Gallop,” said his master. 

“T often think,” said Mr. Parry, 
“that galloping over the turf in a 
gig, when you can trust the springs, 
is more like perpetual motion than 
anything else. At least motion 
that you would like to be perpetual. 
Of course to be run away with on 
the back of a thoroughbred beats 
it, and that’s so easy that you 
almost fall asleep. No, Trump— 
gate, old boy.” 

“He thinks,” explained Mr. 
Parry, “that I am wanted in a 
hurry, and he is going the short 
cut to the Lodge garden-gate. But 
I’ve no one to send him round— 
and I don’t like to trust even him 
to come round by himself. Not 
but that he’d do it—I’ve no doubt 
he’d do it. If I was a couple of 
stones lighter, and on him instead 
of behind him, I should like to see 
what would stop us. I should ride 
as it is, but I like always to have a 
box of instruments at hand for 
country practice. Never know 
when you want ’em, and a few 
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heroic remedies. And the best of 
all for aneemia—impecunious ans- 
mia is common to the old folk here- 
about—comes from Portugal, but 
is manufactured in England,” said 
Mr. Parry. 

“How's granny,” with a flip of 
his whip that just caught the corner 
of the pinafore of the urchin that 
had toddled out to open the park- 
gate. The boy started, and let go 
the gate, with a face half terror, 
half fun. “Run after me, and 
stand under Trump’s nose,” said 
Mr. Parry. “ Here we are. So ho, 
Trump.” His tilbury stopped by 
the bank of tamarisks. 

Leaving his vehicle to the saga- 
city of Trump, or the custody of 
the urchin now toddling down the 
road, Mr. Parry led the way over 
the lawn. He stopped a moment 
as if to reconnoitre, and then 
entered a window that opened to 
the ground. “ Follow me,” said he. 

“« Miss Satterthwaite, I present to 
you my last new patient, to return 
thanks for polite inquiries. To- 
morrow I -turn him off. And I 
have further to state that should 
his life come to an early termina- 
tion, which I don’t think at all 
probable, I can take your pigs off 
your mind. As professional ad- 
viser, and as coroner, I acquit the 
pigs of malice prepense; not guilty, 
but don’t do it again. Good bye.” 

And Trump’s hoofs were soon 
heard rattling from the gate. 


CuapTerR XIV. 
THE LADIES AT THE LODGE. 


“Mr. Carrineton—I am so glad 
to see you out again,” said Miss 
Satterthwaite, “I have been per- 
fectly miserable at the cause of 
your illness; and so has Phil- 
lippa.” 

“ My aunt should explain,” said 
Phillippa, with rather heightened 
colour, “ that I feel to be the prin- 
cipal culprit. It is very unromantic, 
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but the offending animal belongs to 
me—a present when it was not 
larger than a kitten,” she continued, 
“it was made a pet for a week 
-or two, and has been a tyrant ever 


“T fear that is the nature of most 
pets,” said Guy. 

“ Pretty much so,” said the elder 
lady. “Did you put in the hot 
water, my dear?” and the speaker 
advanced to the tea-table, where 
the flame of a small spirit lamp 
seemed to be making constant 

-efforts to jump up, and kiss the 
silver muds suspended over its 
stand. 

“Do you find yourself comfort- 
able at the Hall?” 

“Mrs. Watkins is an incompar- 
able person,” said Guy, “ but the 
size of the place is quite op- 
pressive.” 

“It always reminds me of the 
tower of Babel,” said Phillippa. 

“‘ But its builders have not con- 
descended to use brick,” said Guy. 

“ Are you one of the Devonshire 
Carringtons,” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite. , 

“My father was a Devonshire 
man,” said Guy, “ but he died when 
Gilbert was in arms, and mamma 
has never left Parkesbury since. 
He had just bought a cottage there, 
because it was within reach of 

“ Thad afew lines about you from 
a friend the other day,” said Miss 

Satterthwaite. “She said that 
some friends of her’s—the Ulls- 
waters—took a great interest in 
you, and asked if we had seen any- 
thing of you. She had no idea that 
Philli Mea, 8 unruly pig % 
dear aunt,” said Phillippa. 

- Well, well, I won’t bring that 
in any more,’ ’ laughed her aunt. 

“ A beautiful edition,” said Guy, 
aes up a volume of a popular 





poet. 
“Yes,” said Miss Satterthwaite. 
‘“ At my time of life the printing 
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of a book has much to do with my 
pleasure in reading it. Not that I 
ever managed to read through that 
one, though.” 

“My aunt cannot be reconciled 
to him,” said Phillippa. “I can- 
not say that I altogether agree with 
her. There is so much force and 
beauty in some passages.” 

“ Force, Phillippa, if you will; 
and sometimes — yes — beauty of 
language. But no poetry of idea. 
Gloomy—morose, I suppose people 
call it philosophical.” 

“ Tragic?” said Guy. 

“TI do not think tragic is the 
gg qualification,” said the elder 

— “Tragedy seems to require 

den changes of ee sudden 
Sadao it not ?—nob Ny met. 
Not a sort of long, smouldering 
discontent, with a moral like a 
sermon at the end.” 

“TI do confess,” said Guy,.“I 
think it more as the most energetic 
expression of the ideas of a day 
that is the reverse of poetical, that 
we admire the verses, than in any 
other way.” 

“Then he is so idle,” said Miss 
Satterthwaite, “‘ so disrespectful to 
his readers—not even to attempt 
rhyme.” 

“ Milton! aunty,” said oo 

“Yes, Milton. I form that idea 
very much from Milton. What 
parts of Milton are the finest, Mr. 
Carrington? What are his real 
gems?” 

“Of course,” said Guy, “the 
‘ Allegro’ and ‘ Penseroso.’ Then 
the ‘ Nativity’ and part of ‘ Para- 


dise Regained.’” 
“Parts!” replied his inter- 
locutor; “ one or two passages are 


the noblest in human speech. But 
how much — well ae much 

reaching there is in the ‘ Paradise 
Tost, Who can read through all 
that quaint theology? But when 
he walks in the fetters of verse, 
you see the whole majesty of the 


poet.” 
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“T have often thought that of 
Wordsworth,” said Guy. “It may 
be my own defect. His lesser 
lyrics seem to me simply insuffer- 
able twaddle. But he rings out, 
when in the bonds of the sonnet, 
like a trumpet to the men of Kent.” 

“TI believe poets are extinct— 
quite extinct,” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite. “ Mrs. Hemans was the last. 
People now seem to like reading what 
they would otherwise not listen 
to—at least with pleasure—the 
language of grooms and nurses. 
A sentence or two of local dialect 
may come in with wonderful force 
in such a scene as the Battle of 
Agincourt in Henry the Fifth, but 
as to reading general conversation 
of people of that kind, I think,” 
continued she, “it would be much 
pleasanter and much better not to 
know how to read.” 

Guy was delighted with a 
sympathy in one of his own pet 
heresies. “I do suppose,” said he, 
“that nothing was ever done with 
such a distinct tendency—not in- 
tention, but tendency—to degrade 
a noble language as is done by the 
originators of the popular litera- 
ture of the present day.” 

“Do you believe in the possi- 
bility of a universal language—a 
language of symbols and ideas, not 
of words—natural hieroglyphics ?” 
said Philippa. 

“A certain Bishop Wilkins, I 
think,” said Guy, “made some pro- 
gress in the study. But what do 
you call natural hieroglyphics? Do 
you mean the doctrine of signa- 
tures ?” 

“No,” said Phillippa, “ the word 
seemed to slip out. You mean 
such a symbol as that of the trans- 
formation of the butterfly—the 
second winged life that bursts from 
the tomb?” 

“You speak of the philosophy 
of religion,” said Guy; “the 
natural proofs of the original 
existence of some grand, simple, 
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original faith, of which all existing 
religions are splinters—precious 
splinters perhaps, and wrought 
into new form—but still only part 
of a grander whole.” 

“You mean,” said Philippa, 
“that it is only the true part of 
what we call false religions that 
has rendered their existence pos- 
sible. But I was thinking of the 
use of flowers as a language.” 

“T know they are so used in the 
East,” said Guy, “I have never 
learned the language.” 

“ T once saw,” said Phillippa, “ in 
the library at Plumville Hall, an 
extraordinary old book, on dis- 
coloured parchment, curiously 
patched, which is a kind of 
grammar of the language of 
flowers.” 

“T will search for it at once,” 
said Guy, “do you remember any 
of the emblems?” 

“ White acacia is ‘ friendship ;’ 
fern is ‘sincerity’; hop is ‘injus- 
tice,” said Philippa. 

“T think purple lilac is some- 
thing very charming,” said Guy, 
“do you remember?” 

“T can’t say,” said Philippa. 
“Purple and yellow heartsease is 
‘content’; and the star of Bethle- 
hem is ‘faith. It grows wild. I 
wish it were more cultivated.” 

“ Red camellia,” said Miss 
Satterthwaite, “means ‘my heart 
bleeds for you.’ I suppose that the 
tea plant is a red camellia. At all 
events it has bled long enough, or 
will do so, if we neglect it any 
longer. There is owl light enough 
to pour out the tea.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE CURATE’S CALL. 


“A carp for me?” said Guy, on 
his return one evening to the Hall, 
taking up one which lay on the 
table, and which bore the name 
“ Rev. L. B. Reredos.” 


“Yes, sir, Mr. Reredos, the 
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curate. Him as does all the dooty,” 
said the footman; “called between 
two and three, sir.” 

“Did you tell him I was never 
here before six ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Gentleman seemed 
anxious to see you, sir. Mrs. 
Watkins said she thought you 
wouldn’t object to see him, if he 
called about half-past eight, sir. 
It’s only saying you are engaged if 
you do not like. Mrs. Watkins 
thought it might be a little change 
for you, sir.” 

“T shall be very happy to see 
him.” 

About half-past eight, in conse- 
quence, the door of Guy’s room 
was opened, and the footman an- 
nounced “ Reverend Mr. Reredos.” 

“Pray take a seat,” said Guy; 
“Tam afraid you had the trouble 
of a useless call.” 

“In the path of duty,” said Mr. 
Reredos, “ trouble is our constant 
companion. I can only hope the 
little sacrifice may be as one of 
sweet odour.” 

Mr. Reredos was a tall, exceed- 
ingly tall man. If he had stood 
erect he must have been consider- 
ably over six feet. But he lost 
much by a_ stoop, not of the 
shoulders, but from the neck; his 
head leaning forward, and to one 
side. He was also painfully thin. 
His black coat, long skirted and 
collarless, descended nearly to his 
ankles—where loose black trowsers 
were continually getting into diffi- 
culties with a large, ill-shapen pair 
of Blucher boots. His meagre 
aspect added to his apparent height, 
and increased the bizarre appear- 
ance of one who, in spite of all 
these drawbacks, had the air of a 
gentleman. 

“T called in the discharge of my 
parochial duties,” said Mr. Reredos. 
“T also called to ask a personal 
kindness.” 

“T am very glad to make your 
acquaintance,” said Guy. 


“Thank you,” said the curate. 
“ T was about to observe ”—and he 
put his hand over his forehead, 
and his thoughts seemed to wander. 
“T was about to remark ”—he con- 
tinued. 

Guy took notice that he looked 
very pale and fatigued. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, 
“did you walk ?”’ 

“ Well,” said the other ; ‘‘ [have 
been on foot, or in the church, since 
a little before seven this morning. 
But never mind.” 

Without saying a word Guy left 
the room. He entered almost 
immediately with a tumbler nearly 
half full of port. “ Before yousay 
another word,” said he, “oblige 
me by swallowing that cordial.” 

The curate looked hard at Guy, 
closed his eyes, and bent his head 
for a second. Then holding out 
his hand, with the air of an obe- 
dient child, took the glass, and 
slowly emptied it. 

“There,” said Guy, “ now we shall 
be able to talk a little better.” 

“ Truly,” said the curate, “unless 
over-fatigue has rendered the beve- 
rage more acceptable than even you 
can imagine, I should have thought 
that that was the vintage of 
1834.” 

“You are a very good judge,” 
said Guy. “ The butler insisted on 
producing his most famous wine to- 
day, in honour of little Sir Roberts 
birthday.” 

“ Indeed, it has enlightened my 
eyes,” said the curate. 

“Then you have not dined?” 
said Guy. 

“T rarely dine,” answered the 
curate ; “ that is, as people dine in 
the ordinary manner. I have long 
striven to sustain nature on as little 
food as may be. I begin to doubt 
whether I have been altogether 
right in so doing.” 

“You take wine?” said Guy. 
“At all events you understand 
it.” 
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“Very rarely,” replied the 
curate. “I have not been unac- 
customed to take it in earlier 
days. Nor do I condemn the 
practice now. But I find so many 
cases—cruel cases—in which a 
little wine seems to come between 
the dead and the living—or rather 
to stay the departure of the sick 
and feeble—that—that—most of 
mine goes that way. But to my 
request. You have, sir, it is my 
impression, power and authority to 
dispose of the treasures of these 
gardens ; is it not?” 

“T may have any fruit and flowers 
I like,” said Guy. 

“It is of the flowers that I 
spoke,” explained the curate. “The 
twenty-fourth instant is, as you 
no doubt are aware, the festival of 
St. John the Baptist, under whose 
invocation the church in which I 
minister was erected, and it was my 
purpose to request of you a basket 
of flowers for its decoration.” 

“With great pleasure,” said 
Guy. “Tell me what you would 
like. Let us go and see—or stop,” 
said he, and he rang the bell. “I 
forgot that you’ve had walking 
enough. It is not so often that 
I have the pleasure of an educated 
companion that I can afford to let 
you go in a hurry. James, bring 
tea, and some cold meat, or fowl— 
or something to eat. You will 
excuse something cold,” said he to 
the curate; “but I am sure that 
you are famishing.” 

“TI cannot altogether gainsay 
you,” said the curate. “It was far 
from my intention to trespass on 
your hospitality ; but it would be 
ungracious to refuse it. In that 
case, however, may I take the 
further liberty to ask to wash my 
hands before sharing your repast?” 

“Truly,” said the curate, while 
Guy brought him back from the 
washing room that was snugly 
ensconced in one of the blocks or 

projections that bordered the re- 
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cess containing the sideboard of 
the great dining room. “Truly, it 
is seldom that I have seemed so 
much as if I had met with a friend, 
when I expected a stranger.” (A 
disagreeable stranger, Mr. Reredos 
might have added.) 

“T am very glad,” said Guy. 
“Do you know I think that I have 
the good fortune to make friends 
fast. I find people so kind. How 
long have you been in this neigh- 
bourhood ?” 

“Nigh upon three years,” said 
the curate. “It was my second 
curacy. But,” he added with a 
sigh, “I fear that I am but ill 
fitted to discharge its duties. They 
press heavily on me at times, Mr. 
Carrington. I may say at all 
times.” 

“ Does the rector throw so much 
upon you?” said Guy. 

“It would ill become me to say 
anything disrespectful of my ec- 


clesiastical superior,” said the 
curate. “It may rather be my 
own fault. But Dr. Splatt is not 


—he is not like the men under 
whose shadow I was wont to sit at 
Oxford.” 

“Rather more one of the old 
school of clergymen.” 

“Tt may be so—and, moreover, 
he has other duties, or, at least, he 
is often absent from the parish,” 
said the curate. ‘ And he has the 
gift of being able to maintain the 
influence of the clergy—by—by— 
in fact—by rather devoting himself 
to society for that purpose. And 
one or twice, when I went to him 
for advice—it was no doubt kindly 
meant, and to encourage me—but 
he rather laughed at me than other- 
wise,” confessed Mr. Reredos. 

“T think that very ill judged,” 
said Guy. “I do know—I know 


very well what itis tolong fora word 
of advice from a friend, from one 
to whom you can thoroughly look 
up ”’—and he thought of the Ulls- 
waters. 
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“We can sympathise there,” 
‘said the curate, “and I doubt not 
elsewhere. Our thoughts and our 
habits may differ; but, after all, 
is there not more in the way of 
thinking than in the staple of the 
thought on which the brain 
labours ? ” 

“T think you hit the idea,” said 
Guy. “One sometimes feels at 
home at once with someone with 
whom you don’t agree; and there 
are persons who always agree with 
all you say, with whom you are 
never at home.” 

“‘Especially those of the oppo- 
site sex,” said the curate. “ My 
dear Mr. Carrington, you can little 
conceive what a burden and a snare 
is the enforced society of our 
female parishioners.” 

Guy did not sympathise there. 
“Well,” said he simply, “but do 
you know I always feel more 
at home with women than with 
men.” 

“You have probably lived much 
among them,” said the curate. 
“For,me, unfortunately, my mother 
died when I was still very young. 
My father died before I saw the 
light, and my mother had re- 
married ; and, what between school 
and college, and my uncle’s resi- 
dence and my cures, I have been 
rarely—or never since that time, 
under a roof where there was that 
presiding, matronly,and sotospeak, 
altogether reliable, female influ- 
ence to which one might gladly 
submit,” quoth the curate. 

“T call that a misfortune,” said 
Guy. 

“‘T am inclined to think it one,” 
replied the curate; “ for to become 

at once the adviser of many 
women — some of them young, 
some of them possessed, it may be, 
of great personal attractions ; many 
of them kind, and all of them 
seeking for guidance and direction ; 
some of them even disposed perhaps 
to—to amuse themselves at our 
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expense it may be. It is hard to 
direct one’s path aright.” 

“ Moreover,” he continued, “the 
question of the celibate presses on 
the mind under such circumstances. 
At Oxford I had ever received it 
as an admitted and natural part 
of the clerical duty. Nor did it 
seem to me in any way to involve 
hardship. But truly in the duties 
of a parish, though I do not think 
the inclination errs, it has at 
times seemed to me as if the 
grounds or bases for the opinion of 
the higher virtues of solitary life 
were less perceptible. It is clear, 
for one thing, that it cannot be an 
universal duty; for in that case the 
human race would come to an end. 
Perhaps better so,” said Mr. Reredos. 

“St. Peter was a married man.” 

“So our canon says,” replied the 
curate. ‘“ Matrimony, too, has 
been called a sacrament by the 
voice of antiquity; and if not 
inconsistent with that of Eucharist 
—nay, indeed, they are thought to 
be rightly administered at the same 
time—its necessary inconsistency 
with that of Orders appears to me 
less and less clear.” 

“T’ll tell you my idea,” said 
Guy. “Perhaps it is foolish for 
such a young man to pretend to 
advise. But the bishop of this see 
is, I believe, one of the best and 
ablest in the Church—in an 
Church—why not consult him ?” 

“Truly,” said the curate, “my 
ill-hap, when I strove to open my 
mind to Dr. Splatt, hath somewhat 
hindered me from seeking other 
advice. I thank you for your sug- 
gestion, and I will reflect on it. 
There is very much in the present 
state of society, that a married 
clergyman, if his conscience allow 
him to enter that state, could 
properly do, from which the evil of 
our nature causes the bachelor to 
shrink. I even think,” said the 
curate, “that one would fear 
women less in general, if one felt 
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that the comfort of a fireside might 
at some time be attained. Indeed, 
I need some confidant and helper. 
The parish swarms with dissenters.” 

* Does it?” 

“Yes. It has taken my utmost 
energies to meet the difficulty,” 
said the curate. “ With the slowly 
granted concurrence of Dr. Splatt, 
Lhave established three full services 
on the Sunday—there was only 
one—and prayers on Saints’ days 
and on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
I did wish to open the church daily, 
but it would have compelled me to 
omit many visits to the sick and 
the poor.” 

“How much does your rector do 
to help you?” 

“He reads the Communion 
Service on the Sunday when he 
is in the parish, and the first 
lesson,” said the curate; “and 
about four times in the year he 
preaches. I cannot call to mind 
his other ministrations, unless it 
be on occasion of marriage among 
the wealthier members of his flock, 
when he is not only a celebrant, 
but invariably an honoured guest.” 

* Then he visits a great deal?” 

“Tn the late Sir Robert’s time, I 
have heard,” said the curate, “ he 
almost resided at the Hall. Indeed, 
he was a great counseller of the 
baronet. But for forty miles round 
or more it would seem that Dr. 
Splatt’s benediction is sought at 
every banquet. It is, as it seems, 
quite an institution.” 

With this and other chat the 
time passed rapidly. “I must 
leave your pleasant company,” said 
the curate; “ your conversation has 
caused me to forget even the pur- 
port of my cail. Nor can we now 
see to distinguish one flower from 
another.” 

“Tf you will let me know what 
you wish for,” said Guy, “ Mr. 
Jessop shall get them for you, and 
find means to send them down to 
St. John’s.” 
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“A truly kind offer,” said the 
curate. “ What flowers? Do you 
know, Mr. Carrington, one con- 


fidence seems to bring on another.” 

“* Pray let it.” 

* Among the most constant, and, 
I trust, most devoted, of my com- 
municants,” said the curate, “ are 
six maiden sisters of the name of 
Penrose, who dwell with their 
mother, a widow lady, at some three 
miles distant. They take charge of 
the floral embellishments of St. 
John’s; and if you would give cor- 
responding directions to Mr. Jessop, 
I doubt not that two or three of 
the young ladies would even take 
pleasure in walking over to the 
park, and in selecting the flowers 
themselves.” 

“ T will do so.” 

“There would, of course, be 
hesitation on their parts in so 
doing,” explained Mr. Reredos, 
re flecting, “if they were likely to 
meet with so—so agreeable a young 
gentleman as yourself in the gar- 
dens; but as you are ever absent 
during the day, I do not see that 
any objection would occur.” 

“ Besides,” added the curate, 
after a pause, “ why should you not 
let me introduce you to the family. 
You have no cause to shun the 
increase of female acquaintance, 
and your intercourse might be 
mutually agreeable, and even im- 
proving. Miss Jessica is accounted 
extremely handsome; and Miss 
Millicent has, I think, a deeper 
piety, and more self-denying spirit 
than any of her sex with whom I 
am acquainted. She is even now,” 
added Mr. Reredos, in an admiring 
tone, “embroidering a kneeling 
carpet for the altar, in a species of 
embroidery work which, I think, 
they informed me had been in- 
vented in Prussia. It is of a 
woollen texture, and of very bril- 
liant and well assorted colours. 
It was, indeed, kindly proposed, 
with the approval, moreover, of Mrs. 
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Penrose, that the skill of the em- 
broideress should be exerted in the 
fabrication of a pair of slippers— 
for—in fact, for me. But when I 
suggested the altar instead, the 
idea was received with great readi- 
ness. I am not sure that it may 
not be even completed in time for 
our little festival. I feel grateful 
to Providence, Mr. Carrington, for 
having guided me to make your 
acquaintance. I would hope it may 
prove a step to a permanent friend- 
ship.” 

And the two young men parted 
with great cordiality. 


Cuapter XVI. 
AN ORDER FOR RAILS. 


Tue advice of Mr. Parry, carried 
out by Guy after his own discretion, 
answered much as the surgeon had 
predicted. Mr. MacAndrew re- 


marked that it was a pre-eminent 
instance of a young man standing 
in his own light, as, according to 


his arrangement, Guy would have 
the simultaneous advantage of gain- 
ing intimate knowledge of the 
business, and of acquiring that 
calmand impassive habit of thinking 
and acting undisturbedly amid the 
din and pressure of active life, 
which, Mr. MacAndrew hinted, was 
common to unusually eminent men 
of business, and to great generals. 
Still, as it was not the worthy 
manager’s duty, or wish, or habit, 
or intention to prevent anyone from 
standing in his own light, so that 
he did not stand in his, Guy could 
take possession, as his own peculiar 
domain, of a certain room opening 
out of the office in which stood the 
great desk. Thus arranged, the 
précis made such rapid progress 
that the manager confessed with a 
sigh of relief that it was a great 
comfort to him to have selected a 
young man who could carry out his 
own views precisely in his own 
manner, and that the foreign cor- 
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respondence of Plumville works 
would soon be a model and example 
to all minor establishments. From 
day to day indications became mani- 
fest of an increasing desire to 
devolve on the foreign correspondent 
some larger share of that English 
exchange of question and answer, 
under which Mr. MacAndrew 
groaned, unconscious of the extent 
to which he unnecessarily multi- 
plied words, and taking, on the 
whole, an extreme pride in being 
able to dictate at once to as many 
secretaries as Julius Cesar. 

Unconsciously, therefore, Mr. 
MacAndrew came to treat Guy with 
a sort of deference, in spite of his 
youth and smooth cheeks, such as 
he was unaccustomed to show to 
anyone; a deference of which a 
man of the world might have urged 
the object to take advantage, with- 
out reflecting how much the un- 
designing and almost childlike 
character of the young man might 
have to do in producing so unwonted 
a state of affairs. 

Violent irruptions of the coatless 
boys, or of the vexational emis- 
saries of the busy manager, became 
gradually more rare, and Mr. Mac- 
Andrew himself would every now 
and then look in on Guy, sit on 
the corner of his table, and converse 
on indifferent subjects, not always 
connected with the business, for 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour 
at a time. 

Matters were in this satisfactory 
state, when one morning Jones, 
the dirtier of the two Mercuries, 
after the homage of a short tattoo 
on the door, entered Guy’s den 
with the marvellously polite mes- 
sage— 

“ Oh, if you please, Mr. Carring- 
ton, Mr. MacAndrew would be 
much obliged if you could step in 
to him directly, please.” 

A man in Guy’s position, who 
knew what was due to himself, 
would, of course, have improved the 
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military advantage which the in- 
creased readiness of the enemy to 
treat showed to be in his power, 
by accustoming the manager to a 
little additional patience. Guy, 
however, simply laid down his pen, 
and went at once to Mr. MacAn- 
drew’s room. 

Mr. MacAndrew was i a state 
of siege. He was positively hunted 
into a corner of his own room; and 
he cast a piteous and unwittingly 
most comic glance at Guy, as if 
calling him to the rescue. 

The assailant was a small man, a 
very small man, some five feet 
three inches in height, neither stout, 
nor thin, but giving, by his phy- 
siognomy, and still more by his 
air and movement, the idea of a 
magpie. The white portion of the 
plumage of this talkative and pre- 
datory bird had shrunk, however, 
to a small expanse of shirt-front, 
and even that wasnot snowy. His 
vest was of black satin, his coat— 
a dress coat—and trousers, of black 
cloth. His hair, inclining to a 
grizzle, was cut so close to his head 
as to suggest the idea that he must 
be an escaped convict. His eyes— 
the most prominent features of his 
face, not prominent as lenses, but 
as flat discs—were large, black, and 
round. They were protected by a 
pair of steel spectacles. The 
mouth was round, the cheeks were 
shaven, but not clean shaven, and a 
—_ of grey moustaches, and 
as pointed beard completed 
the physiognomy of “our Mr. Ma- 

crocleptos.” 

But the most striking, and, it 
may be added, most unpleasant 
peculiarity of this energetic little 
man, was the manner of his address. 
This consisted in a constant effort 
to monopolise and predominate over 
the attention of his colloquist. 
He drew his chair, if sitting, or his 
person, if standing, directly in 
front of the person he addressed, 
and came so close, and stared so 
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directly and persistently into his 
face as to give the impression that 
he was endeavouring to jump down 
his throat. 

In short, while to a person behind 
him he looked, as before remarked, 
like a magpie, he loomed on the 
object of his attack like an owl; 
and further recalled to the student 
of natural history the description 
of the bird that is wont to earn his 
living by entering the mouth of the 
sleeping crocodile,, and acting as a 
live a independent tooth-pick. 

It had been announced, in a 
letter before referred to, that “ our 
Mr. Macrocleptos, of the firm of 
Goldwin and Macrocleptos,” was 
but little acquainted with English. 
“But little” appeared to be a euphe- 
mism for “not at all.” The less 
restricted term might even have 
been extended to his knowledge, 
or, at least, his practical command, 
of the French tongue, which he 
was in the habit of interspersing 
with words of Italian etymology. 
His Italian, moreover, was but a 
shuffling Genoese patois. As to his 
Greek, Guy had not a sufficient ac- 
quaintance with the spoken lan- 
guage to be able to form any 

ecided opinion. One remark, 
however, must be added by way of 
caution. Never take it for granted 
that a foreigner is altogether so 
ignorant of English as he appears 
to be. 

An Englishman, unfamiliar with 
a foreign tongue, seems to labour, 
as a general rule, under the delu- 
sion that he can make himself more 
intelligible in conversation to a 
foreigner by an imperfect and 
broken use of his own language. 
He is also apt, in the effort, to 
speak unusually loud, in fact to 
roar. A man who is unaccustomed 
to express his thoughts in French 
or in Italian finds an inability to 
reply to broken English in the un- 
broken vernacular, and feels irre- 
sistibly compelled to use any 
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a tongue at his command, 

ctive of the consideration 
we er the language is more or 
less comprehensible to his com- 
panion. Thus, if aa Italian of 
education, familiar with English as 
a scholar, but speaking with a 
foreign accent, ease an Eng- 
lish stranger in his own language, 
the latter, if unaccustomed to speak 
Italian, finds himself instinctively 
replying in French, although Eng- 
lish would be at once more conve- 
nient to himself and more intelli- 
gible to his companion. 

Add to this one further remark, 
that while the sound of one’s native 
tongue in a foreign land falls on 
the ear like music, it must be when 
spoken by a countryman, or, still 
more musically, by a country- 
woman. But to hear it spoken by 


a foreigner, unless he be a rarely 
educated, and highly bred foreigner, 
inclines one irresistibly to button 
up one’s pockets, to grasp one’s 
hat, gloves, cane, or any portable 


object within reach, and to feel a 
sort of irritable tingling in one’s 
toes. 

“Mr. Carrington, here. 
Mossoo Macrocleptos,” said Mr. 
MacAndrew, very loud. ‘“ Mossoo, 
he speak French—understand— 
parley-vod.” 

“Mais, Messire, parrle-t-il 
Francais?” said Mr. Macrocleptos, 
turning right round at Guy, with- 
out, however, quitting his hold on 
the button-hole of the manager. 

“Trés peu, Monsieur,” quoth 
Guy. 

oOest pour ce que reccarde la 
faprication tes rotaie pour la 
tchemin ferrata,” said Mr. Macro- 
cleptos with extreme volubility. 
His words came out as if fired 
from a repeating rifle, and his eyes 
kept time with the fire. Very 
glibly he continued to explain the 
extreme commercial value of the 
projected railway from the metro- 
polis of Athens to the port and 


Mister, 
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harbour of the Pireus, illustrat- 
ing his harangue by reference to 
numerous papers, aided by maps 
and sections. 

“Whatever is it all about, Car- 
rington?” said the despairing 
manager. 

The population of the city of 
Athens, it appeared, amounted to 
41,298 inhabitants; that of the 
Pireus to 6425. The imports 
during the first year had amounted 
to 49,109,666 drachme; the expor- 
tation to 32,323,726 drachme. 

“ All very right, no doubt,” said 
Mr. MacAndrew, “ but I do not 
see what we have to do with it.” 

“He seems resolved to tell his 
story his own way,” said Guy. 

His own way was long, and had 
many turnings, or at all events 
many recurrences of pouncing 
down upon the papers, and vehe- 
mently pointing out to Guy, with 
an occasional divergence to the 
manager, the salient or most satis- 
factory features of the case. 

So soon as Guy began to read 
what was thus indicated, Mr. Macro- 
cleptos thrust his face between 
Guy and the papers, turned of 
course toward the former, and 
started on a new score. Nearly an 
hour was thus consumed by the 
voluble foreigner; not wasted as far 
as words were concerned, for they 
were crammed in by the bushel, in 
elucidating the unusual advantages, 
and the certainly high percentage 
offered by the Athens and Pireus 
Railway—ten per cent. on the 
capital, in two years time was the 
minimum possible return; the 
maximum, swelled by the contribu- 
tions of passengers, troops, govern- 
ment officials, English travellers, 
pilgrims, merchandise, carriages, 
horses, cattle, and the products of 
the famous oyster-bed lying off 
Cape Spartivento, was something 
“troppo magnifico pour 8 exprimer 
sans donner Vidée di una essaggera- 
zione,” said Mr. Macrocleptos. 
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“So much the better for the 
Greeks,” said Mr. MacAndrew. 
“ But what all this has to do with 
a contract for rails passes my com- 
prehension. Carrington, does he 
mean to go on all day? because if 
so, I will just take a turn round 
the works, where everything is 
getting into irreparable confusion 
as soon as my back is turned, and 
come again in an about an hour.” 

Mr. Macrocleptos, understanding 
no English, came suddenly to a 
pause—changed his front, and ex- 
plained with more precision, though 
not with less volubility, that the 
object of his visit was to purchase 
five thousand tons of rails, of a 
section of which he produced a 
steel template, or model, for the 
Athens and Pireus Railway, to be 
delivered on board ship at Plum- 
port, with the shortest possible 
delay. 

Here Mr. MacAndrew was at 
home ; drachme were replaced by 
francs, francs per kilogrammes 
were converted by Guy into pounds 
per ton, and the result of this 
second part of the conversation 
was, that for the price of eight 
pounds ten shillings per ton, five 
hundred tons could be shipped 
from Plumport in six weeks from 
the date of order, and the same 
quantity each succeeding week 
until the order was completed. 

“ C’était perfettamente ce qu’il 
fallait,” said Mr. Macrocleptos, and 
prepared to take his departure. 

“What's he up to?” said Mr. 
MacAndrew. ‘“ What the dickens 
does he mean? What does he say 
about terms.” 

“ Oh, of course the usual terms,” 
he intimated to Guy, on the trans- 
lation of the question. 

“Tell him that the usual terms, 
to foreigners, are prompt. Pay- 


ment over the counter against the 
goods, you know. Once at sea, you 
may whistle for your money, other- 


” 
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“ Oh—that of course—no objec- 
tion to that. On the usual under- 
standing.” 

“ What does he say ?” 

“He seems to be quite prepared 
for that,” said Guy. 

“ Well, then, best put it in black 
and white,” said the manager; 
“ write—par ecri, mossoo,” added he, 
and rang the bell — “ Boy — 
Dodder!” 

Mr. Dodder was the most confi- 
dential of the amanuenses of Mr. 
MacAndrew. He was a small, pale 
man, with a subservient back, and 
with a constant, eager, and con- 
forming smile on his face. He 
seemed to be always to some extent 
apologising for taking the liberty 
to be living, and ready to resign 
the privilege if it would in any 
way serve you. He was, Guy 
heard, by - the - bye, considered 
rather a light as a preacher among 
the Primitive Methodists. 

Mr. Dodder perched himself 
humbly on a tin deed box, with a 
sort of flabby, black portfolio, con- 
taining thin paper, on which he 
wrote not with a pen, but with a 
pointed steel instrument, on his 
knee, and commenced writing at 
Mr. MacAndrew’s dictation. 

“¢Plumville Works,’ take headed 
the 


paper,” quoth manager, 
“*July, 1852. Messrs. Macro- 
cleptos and Goldwin. Gentlemen, 


no, ‘ Dear Sirs.’” 

“Best waste no more time,” 
soliloquised the manager. “This 
Athens railwayman, has made a 
woeful hole in mine. Boy—Stumps, 
illustrious Lord Stumps! eh, Car- 
rington? he'll never lose that,” 
added Mr. MacAndrew, with a 
laugh. 

Stumps appeared, wisely pro- 
vided with a small, three-legged 
stool, on which he arranged him- 
self at a corner of the manager’s 
table, and prepared to write. 

“Where am I,” inquired the 
manager. “Qh! ‘Dear sirs, re- 
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ferring to the interview with which 
we have this day been favoured,’— 
now Stumps. ‘Mr. Davis. I have 
only just discovered to my inexpres- 
sible annoyance—’ well, Dodder ?” 

“ «This day been favoured.’” 

“*« Favoured by your Mr. Macro- 
cleptos—’ look to their letter for 
the spelling. ‘We have much 
pleasure in now writing to confirm 
the terms verbally agreed on be- 
tween us——’ Where are you, 
Stumps?” 

“** Tnexpressible annoyance 

“* Tnexpressible annoyance, that 
by some extraordinary and unac- 
countable oversight, the king bolts, 
on which the entire framing of the 
roof of the Bombay Station princi- 
pally depends Well, Dod- 
der?” 

“* Agreed on between us.’” 

“*Us, namely, that is to say,” 
said Mr. MacAndrew, pondering, 
““* We hereby agree to supply you 
with five thousand tons,’ put letters 
and figures too, say ‘ five thousand 
tons, of best merchandisable rails 
to be delivered at Plumport within 
fifteen weeks from this day, eh?’” 

“* Station principally depends.’ ” 

“¢ Are at present actually in our 

ard. You will therefore make 
immediate inquiry.’ Well, Dod- 
der.” 

“* Weeks from this day.’” 

“* Weeks from this day. Terms 
prompt, as usual. We are, dear 
sirs, your faithful, obedient ser- 
vants.’ Fair copy. Now, Stumps?” 

“«¢ Enquiry.’ ” 

“* Enquiry as to the most rapid 
mode of forwarding these most 
essential articles by the P. and O. 
steamers from Southampton; and 
to ascertain in what manner they 
can be most rapidly forwarded, 
per overland carrier, by canal— 
there is a canal, I think—or rail- 
way, whichever may be least ex- 
pensive.’ I'll sign that. Now— 
Carrington — explain this to the 
Frenchman.” 
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“Tt was very admirable, but Mr. 
Macrocleptos would like to see a 
translation in writing.” 

“You can write him one, then,” 
said the manager. “How ex- 
tremely ignorant these foreigners 
always are—and suspicious into the 
bargain. I hate a _ suspicious 
man.” 

Guy put it in French—*‘I am 
not quite sure about ‘prompt,’ ” 
said he, “as to the mercantile 
French. Don’t you mean cash?” 

“Of course Ido. Doesn’t it say 
so? Dodder, this is unpardonable; 
look here, you say ‘ prompt,’ you 
can never be too precise. Write it 
over again, “terms prompt, by 
which we understand cash against 
deliveries.” 

“T can make that plain,” said 
Guy. 

“Well; now let him take it, and 
be off,” said the manager. “ Of 
course we shall have the reply by 
post before putting the order out.” 

“ Mais, Messire, voila ce que n’est 
pas du tout selon notre accord,” said 
Mr. Macrocleptos ; “ Altro—” 

“Dasb him, is he off again?” 
said the manager. “Does he think 
I’ve nothing to do but hear him 
patter French ? ” 

So it came out—slowly as to 
elucidation, but rapidly as to speech, 
that “the usual terms” on which 
Mr. Macrocleptos insisted that he 
had concluded a definite, solemn, 
and binding arrangement, in the 
presence of a witness, were for pay- 
ment in “les actions de la com- 
pagnie.” 

“‘ Actions,” said the manager; 
“actions is he saying. Why that’s 
like the Irishman who promised to 
pay the bill of exchange at the very 
moment that it was due, and the 
protest too. There’s a screw loose, 
Mr. Carrington, somewhere. I 
don’t like your friend at all.” 

Long and persistent was the 
fight made by Mr. Macrocleptos 
for the right to make payment in 
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shares. There was no circum- 
venting MacAndrew, who stuck 
esas to his point, and attempted 
to get rid of the Greek. Then the 
latter took another start. Cash— 
of course he would pay cash. But 
when all seemed settled, it tran- 
spired that this meant “ obliga- 
tions,” or in other words, “‘ bonds of 
the company, which were better than 
cash, and for which any banker 
would give a premium.” 

“Then why doesn’t he take them 
to the banker?” said the manager. 
“Look here, Mr. Carrington, tell 
him that he has cost me more in 
time than the rails are worth, that 
I won’t listen to a word more now, 
if he was to give me the city of 
Athens as a present; and that we'll 
write by to-night’s post to the firm 
in Paris, and send a copy of the 
letter, or a translation if you like, 
to his house,” and the manager 
left the room. 

Tedious would it be to tell how 
it took four letters exchanged with 
Paris, and six visits from Mr. 
Macrocleptos, at an average cost of 
three hours of Guy’s time per visit, 
to arrange that the rails should be 
delivered against the receipt of bills 
of exchange, accepted by Goldwin 
and Macrocleptos, and guaranted 
by the Bank of Athens. 

“T think we have got it all right 
now, Carrington,” said the manager. 
*‘T should have charged him five 
shillings a ton more if I had 
known than there would have been 
all this bother. However, we shall 
save the commission—that’s one 
comfort.” 

Next day, however, came a neat 
and precise letter from Mr. Macro- 
cleptos, inclosing his little account 
for 6251. commission on the sale of 
5000 tons of rails supplied to the 
Greek Government,and guaranteed 
by the bankers of the said govern- 
ment. 

“Tell him to go to—to Jericho,” 
said Mr. MacAndrew, on receiving 
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intelligence of this new phase of 
the matter; nor could Guy, for 
some days, obtain any more definite 
instruction on the point. 

Meantime Mr. Macrocleptos be- 
came almost as constant a haunter 
of the corridor of the Plumville 
works as the boy Jones himself. 
He discovered Guy’s room, and was 
wont to enter at all hours with a 
persistent knock and many apolo- 
gies. The civility of Guy waned 
as his torment lengthened. At last 
Mr. Macrocleptos intimated that if 
he (Guy) would obtain the pay- 
ment of the 6251., he should have 
five per cent. on the amount for so 
doing. The offer, no doubt would 
have been increased and increased, 
even up to the odd hundreds, if 
Guy had given any scope for the 
bargain. ‘“ Mais, sortez done, 
Monsieur,” shouted Guy, in indig- 
nation. Mr. Macrocleptos fled, but 
the next morning by half-past seven 
was at the door of the Hall de- 
manding “ his dear friend, Messire 
Carton.” James let him into the 
hall, and he let himself into the 
library, whence he was with diffi- 
culty dislodged; Guy having made 
his way off across the hall, on 
hearing of the lodgment made in 
his defences. “ Never let that man 
inside the house again, on any pre- 
text,” said he. He locked his door 
at the works; but as he was re- 
turning to the park to dinner, Mr. 
Macrocleptos joined him at the 
lodge, accompanied him to the Hall 
door, and was only prevented from 
entering with him by the actual 
physical opposition of the footman. 
The letters with which he pelted 
Guy during these times, were on 
the average three per diem; “ It 
is enough to wear out the patience 
of Job,” said Guy, too angry for 
once to laugh. He feared to find 
the dreaded features of Mr. Macro- 
cleptos peering from between his 
sheets. They did even that in his 
dreams. 
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MR. MACANDREW’S SUSPICIONS ARE 
EXCITED. 


Mr. Macroc.epros was irrepres- 
sible. It might be unjust to say 
that he enjoyed being snubbed, but 
he did not appear to object to it. 
Contempt seemed only to goad him 
into new activity, his anxious glance 
at the goal which he set before his 
view being undisturbed by any 
extrinsic considerations. As grass 
thrives and strengthens when 
nibbled and trampled under foot, 
so did the fertile resources of Mr. 
Macrocleptos thrive under con- 
tempt, and denial. His generalship 
consisted in constantly bearing 
down upon the same point, from 
whatever direction he might be 
driven, by his last discomfiture, to 
make his approach. 

In all critical circumstances there 
is a best course to take, as there is 
also, invariably, a worst. Long ex- 
perience of the character of Mr. 
Macrocleptos would have indicated 
the proper method to pursue with 
him, as to his commission, regard 
being had to the actual money-time 
which he consumed by his persecu- 
tion, as well as to the peace of mind 
which he destroyed by his attacks. 
That true course would have been 
literally and actually to kick him 
out of the works, and then to offer 
him a cheque for the odd 25/. out 
of his 6251., on the condition of his 
writing a grateful and legally satis- 
factory letter, with the option of 
being kicked again if he elected that 
method of payment. But Guy did 
not as yet know enough of business 
to take this course; and Mr. Mac- 
Andrew did not know enough of 
Mr. Macrocleptos to adopt it, though 
it certainly once or twice occurred 
to him as feasible, and perhaps 
desirable. 

How long the persecution might 
have been continued is a matter of 
doubt, for the time of Mr. Macro- 
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cleptos’ residence in some hidden 
lodgings in the neighbourhood of 
Plumtown or of Plumport had been 
little more than a fortnight, when 
Mr. MacAndrew entered Guy’s 
room one morning 

“There’s that Greek friend of 
yours hanging about as usual this 
morning, Carrington,” said he; “I 
stumbled over him in the passage. 
I’ve half a mind to have him 
pitched into the canal.” 

“T wish you would,” said Guy. 

“‘T daresay you do,” retorted the 
manager. “ Ar’n’t you a pretty 
fellow to try and put such ideas 
into one’s head?” and he sat down 
on the corner of Guy’s table and 
kicked it a little, reflectively, with 
his heel. 

“Do you know, Carrington, I 
don’t half like this affair. A chap 
who will hang about for a week to 
collar six hundred pounds—of which 
he has as much chance as of the 
moon—is hardly the sort of man to 
sell five thousand tons of rails to— 
I don’t mean to deliver them.” 

“ But can’t they make you,” said 

Guy. 
“No—I think not,” said the 
manager. “I seldom take a lawyer’s 
advice on a point of law, you see, 
because their sole and exclusive 
object is to run up bills; but, I 
think, they could only go against 
us for any difference in price. And 
as rails are going down that would 
be against them.” 

“T wish you would let me write 
and tell him, then,” said Guy, “ and 
let him do his worst. I am very 
much afraid that I shall be driven 
to kick him, some day. He came 
yesterday evening to the kitchen- 
door of the Hall, and tried to per- 
suade the kitchen-maid to let him 
come to my bedroom.” 

“Ha! ha!” said the manager. 
“How did he find out that the 
kitchen-maid knew the way?” 

“ The housekeeper informed me,” 
said Guy, rather stiffly. 
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“Tl tell you what it is,” said 
MacAndrew, after a brief pause, 
“You must go to Paris.” 

“T,” said Guy, his eyes rather 
lighting up at the thought. 

“Yes, you. To make inquiries 
as to the Bank of Athens. We 
know there is such a bank,” said 
the manager, “ but it will be as well 
to see if the letters we have are 
really signed by the Jerang, or 
manager, or whatever you call him, 
and also to see how the bank stands. 
If these two points are clear, I will 
let him have the rails, as agreed ; 
and I think I shall offer him fifty 
pounds to take off his ugly face, 
and never come near us again.” 

“Where is one to inquire in 
Paris?” said Guy. “ There’s 
Lafitte, and Donon, and Roths- 
child.” 

“There’s only one house in 
Paris,” said MacAndrew. “ You 
won’t have to knock twice when you 
say that you come from us. So just 
write your credentials, and I will 
sign them, and the sooner you are 
off the better.” 

“Very well,” said Guy, “just give 
one your idea of the credentials.” 

“Dear me,” said the manager, 
“how particular you are. Why, 
something to this effect: ‘ Messrs.’”’ 
—and here he added a name of 
European celebrity—‘‘ Dear Sirs, 
—This will be presented to you by 
our Mr. Carrington, and we shall 
be extremely obliged if you will 
favour him with your kind advice in 
some matters connected with our 
business, as to which we desire in- 
formation. We are,’ I should say, 
‘your faithful and obedient ser- 
vants.’ They are correspondents of 
the firm since old Sir Robert’s time, 
you know.” 

“Thank you,” said Guy; “ but 
don’t you think that it will look 
too assuming to call me our Mr. 
Carrington. They will think me of 
more importance than I am, you 
know.” 
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“Not at all,” replied the 
manager; “proper expression. I 
should say just the same if it was 
Dodder—or Stumps—illustrious 
Lord Stumps, you know. I say, I 
can tell you a grand story about 
Stumps.” 

“Pray do,” said Guy, who loved 
fun. 

“ Well,” said the other. “ But 
I say now, on your word of honour, 
you were not hoaxing me ?” 

“What, in the translation?” 
said Guy. ‘“ My dear sir, I always 
endeavour to be exact to a letter.” 

**So I conclude. Well, I read 
that letter to Stumps, you know— 
couldn’t help it—just to see how 
he would take it. I could see his 
mouth water after the letter. ‘ Well,’ 
says I, for the matter was at an end, 
you know, ‘ if the letter is of any use 
to you, just make a fair copy of it for 
the office, and you can keep the 
original for a curiosity. Mr. Car- 
rington will copy it, if you ask him 
properly,’ said I.” 

“So I did,” said Guy. 

“Well,” continued the manager, 
“what do you think he’s been and 
done with it? Now, guess. He’s 
had it framed and glazed, and hung 
up over his grandmother’s chimney- 
piece. The old folks are so de- 
lighted that they don’t know what 
to do; and I had his uncle at my 
house the other day saying they 
could never show enough gratitude 
to me for having obtained him such 
an honour. Prime, isn’t it? But 
really you must not waste my time 
in gossiping to me about trifles of 
this kind. Monday, let’s see, on 
Thursday you'll be back.” 

“Thursday, from Paris!” said 
Guy in amaze. 

“To be sure—twelve hours to Lon- 
don—twelve hours London to Paris. 
You can see the advertisement. 
Half-an-hour will give you what you 
want—ah !—but you'll have to go 
to the Greek Bank, too. Say two 
hours for that—twenty-six and a 
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half —half-an-hour for contingen- 
cies—twenty-seven. Twice seven 
is fourteen, four and carry one, 
twice two four, and one five. 
There’s fifty-four hours for you! 
What’s o’clock now ?” 

“ But,” said Guy, “how about 
the fitting of the trains?” 

“Trains always fit,” said Mac- 
Andrew. “By the bye, though, 
they never do. Well, you'll see 
when you get there; and I know 
you'll lose no more time than you 
can help.” 

“T should like to take Parkes- 
bury by the way,” said Guy. “I 
can’t leave at a moment’s notice, 
and I can’t pass through London 
without seeing my mother.” 

“Well, if you are mammy sick, 
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I suppose you must,” grumbled the 
manager; “bad plan, though. 
Take Parkesfield on your way 
back. And I wish you would really, 
not occupy me any more with all this 
mass of entirely irrelevant question ; 
but write the letter and bring it to 
me tosign. You'll find me in the 
foundry.” 

The manager withdrew. 
came back in a minute. 

“Oh!” he said. “ Carrington, 
you are always forgetting some- 
thing. If you want any money, 
tell Dodder to write you a cheque, 
and bring it to me to sign. This 
comes of having your head always 
full of everything except what you 
ought to be about. Look sharp, 
now!” 


But he 


(To be continued.) 
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THE SCHOOL 


In speaking of a company of 
writers so individual and various 
as those classed together in this 
paper under the title of the School 
of Culture, one is conscious of a 
certain injustice. One has but a 
doubtful right to such a term in 
describing authors that agree in no 
peculiar system of poetry as de- 
livered by any teacher ; these poets 
are bound together by no distinc- 
tive rules, no characteristic. man- 
nerism ; each sees the world and 
art from his own stand-point and 
with his own eyes. But such 
excuse as there is for the title, be- 
yond the plea of convenience, is 
not altogether forced or insuffi- 
cient. These poets all alike owe 
more to thought and culture than 
to direct inspiration or to the 
influence of overpowering passion. 
They are related by an attitude 
of devotion and regret towards 
classical beauty and the more poetic 
conditions of faith and life in 
ancient Greece and Rome; the 
same tone, reverent but agnostic, 
pervades all their philosophy, and 
they are poets more than usually 
philosophical. A vague melan- 
choly, the patient recollection of a 
beauty eternally lost, tinges the 
writing of them all. 

Another distinguishing feature 
of the School (if, under protest, we 
may call it so) is its strongly 
marked critical faculty; these are 
poets rather by an effort of intel- 
lect and knowledge than by a 
singing impulse. Their over- 
refined taste would effectually 
prevent them from yielding to the 
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lyrical abandon, the pure emotional 
joy of Burns or Shelley, of Sappho 
or Anacreon, of Béranger or Mrs. 
Browning. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
has long ago declared that in every 
poetical effort he sees not only a 
creative but a critical power, of 
course varying in degree—high in 
Goethe, low in Wordsworth. This 
is very true of his own work, and 
of the productions of those poets 
associated with him here to-day, 
but as regards the work of others, 
a half truth at best. To the lack 
of knowledge and critical faculty 
he imputes Byron’s emptiness of 
matter, Shelley’s incoherence, 
Wordsworth’s lack of completeness 
and variety. To none of the poets 
of this school can this reproach be 
made; knowledge and critical 
faculty they possess in abundance ; 
what sometimes they need is to 
forget these excellent qualities, and 
yield to feeling and the sponta- 
neous impulse of song. 

All alike they lay too much stress 
on the intellectual and interpreta- 
tive side of the poetic nature; but 
it is by force of feeling not of mind, 
by power of creation not interpre- 
tation, that we recognise the 
highest poets. 

It is, however, natural that these 
writers should preserve some 
critical qualities in their verse ; for 
none of them, save Mr. Lewis 
Morris, is exclusively a poet. Mr. 
Arnold may easily be called the 
first of living literary critics, Mr. 
Symonds’s studies in the Greek 
poets are almost as widely read as 
they deserve to be; he has, more- 
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over, earned for himself a merited 
renown as the historian of the 
Renaissance. Marian Evans, better 
known to fame by the title of George 
Eliot, has no living English rival to 
her supremacy as novelist. Mr. 
Garnett and Mr. Palgrave are well- 
known editors and reviewers. The 
first of these writers, both in age 
and fame, is Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
whose beautiful and melancholy 
verse is becoming every day a 
greater influence in modern litera- 
ture. 

He is par eacellence the poet of 
culture, and this is no light thing 
to be if we remember his own defi- 
nition of culture—a study of per- 
fection. Mr. Arnold has studied to 
be perfect with the earnest love of 
a real artist. He has lived so long 
with the best Greek models that he 
has caught an echo of their music, 
and always carries about with him 
a breath of their perfume. Some- 
times in reading his books we come 
upon a strain of rare simplicity and 
directness that strikes strangely on 
our ears, accustomed to the complex 
and subjective utterances of our 
modern poets. But if Mr. Arnold 
has reached some of the beauties, 
he is also bounded by the limits of 
the antique world—none of the 
wide sympathies, the immense 
creating force, the abandonment to 
inspiration, the Titanic energy of 
Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries are here. Mr. Arnold, with 
his classic nature, his self-discipline, 
urbanity, amenity, his delicate and 
sensitive intelligence, has more 
affinity with the Athenian spirit in 
literature than with the sublime 
but barbarian northern genius. 
We must indeed, go to the Greek 
for words to express his distinguish- 
ing excellence. It would be diffi- 
cult to define in English his 
cwppooivyn, his évpvia. His verse 
rings with an Attic clearness, and 
continually reminds us of the most 
distinctively Greek of all Greek 
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poets, “who saw life steadily and 
saw it whole”—the pure and tem- 
perate Sophocles. 

It is perhaps the consciousness 
of this classic bent of his mind that 
has persuaded Mr. Arnold that he 
is born out of his due time. So 
often we hear this melancholy note 
of discontent that it seems hard to 
believe that he is really a true voice 
of his own age. And yet no living 
poet has more fully expressed its 
yearning desire for unattainable 
beauty, its never-to-be-answered 
doubts and despairs, the sense we 
have that we fill an interval between 
the faith of tradition, weighed and 
found wanting, and some larger, 
fuller religion that we hope the 
future holds for us. This busy and 
hurried age has many children who, 
like Mr. Arnold, continually long 
for rest and moderate labour and 
temperate pleasure, for the quiet 
and relief of a well-ordered tran- 
quillity. This, the poet, more for- 
tunate than others, has in some 
measure been able to attain. The 
greater part of his life has been 
passed in the learned seclusion of 
Oxford, in an atmosphere of 
scholarly leisure. Few parts of 
his poems are more beautiful than 
those that describe the many-spired 
and lovely city and the woods and 
meadows and little hills that lie all 
round. He has made classic ground 
of Hinksey, of Headington Hill, of 
Bagley Wood, and the banks of the 
Thames with their white and purple 
fritillaries. 

It is Mr. Arnold’s most cherished 
theory that in poetry the expression 
should be subordinated to the 
action, that individual action should 
be sacrificed to the general impres- 
sion, that the treatment should be 
consistently simple and objective. 
If all these good results have been 
attained, it has not been without 
much expense of labour and energy, 
and of this, unfortunately, we are too 
well aware. It is the signal defect of 
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Mr. Arnold’s carefully polished 
poems that they always seem the 
result of care and pains taken ; not 
a free gift from heaven, a spon- 
taneous snatch of song. One feels 
the file, as the French say. For 
instance, when Empedocles, after 
his fine outburst about the loneli- 
ness and eternal desolation of the 
stars, suddenly recollects himself, 
and says that of course it is a mis- 
take to suppose that they are 
affected by his misery; that they 
are subject to quite distinct condi- 
tions of existence—and so on; who 
has not felt an uncomfortable sus- 
picion that the despairing sage has 
just remembered Mr. Arnold’s 
theory that poetry should be simple 
and objective? Yet, although less 
than perfect, “Empedocles on 
Etna” is a rare and characteristic 
piece of work, and all lovers of 
verse must have rejoiced when, at 
the request of Mr. Robert Brown- 
ing, it was restored to its place 
among the poems of its author. 
The poem of Sohrab and Rus- 
tum, which ends with so Miltonica 
burst of splendid description, 
where the very sound of the words 
represents the large and shining 
beauty of the idea they would 
express, has as characteristic an 
example of Mr. Arnold’s worst 
defect of style. This is a peculiar 
inappropriateness of simile, a sort 
of bombast of imagery. The same 
fault often vexes the student of 
Wordsworth—we all remember the 
signal unfitness of his comparisons; 
for example, the famous simile that 
the t himself so greatly ad- 
mired, where an old leech-gatherer 
on a moor is likened to a huge 
stone couched on the top of some 
bald eminence; much the same 
fault, the same almost ludicrous 
inappropriateness, the same un- 
necessary length of description ig 
not unfrequently met with in Mr. 
Arnold’s verse. In Sohrab and 
Rustum the similes are petty, and 
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lend an indignity to the things with 
which they are compared. The 
warrior Sohrab lying wounded on 
the plain is likened to a purple 
hyacinth cut down in its bloom by 
an unskilful gardener mowing the 
grass-plots near its bed; and the 
hero’s white side stained by the 
blood from his wounds to soiled 
white violets left, freshly-gathered, 
on their native bank by romping 
children suddenly called indoors 
by their nurses. Where is the 
likeness between the two things 
compared; between the tragic death 
of a hero and these garden-fancies? 
And where, indeed, is Mr. Arnold’s 
Attic taste ? 

Not many months ago, in an 
article on Mr Arnold’s life and 
works, the qualities of his poetry 
were discussed at full in our pages. 
Now we have only space to tell the 
names of such perfect poems as 
“The Grande Chartreuse,’ “ Dover 
Beach,” “The Buried Life,” and 
“A Summer Night.” 

There are between Mr. Arnold 
and Mr. Symonds several points of 
likeness and of contrast. The 
admiration of the former for the 
dignity and temperance of Greek 
art reaches in Mr. Symonds an 
intensity of vain regret, an un- 
satisfied desire for a renewal of its 
beauty, that lends an indescri- 
bable melancholy to his work. Mr. 
Arnold is melancholy too; but what 
in him is stoical or desperate, 
becomes tender and pathetic in the 
verse of his contemporary. Mr. 
Arnold is a little hard, but Mr. 
Symonds would gain by some of 
his hardness, and might often with 
advantage prune the luxuriant 
graces of his verse to the soberer 
excellence of Mr. Arnold’s style. 
Both writers have a fine feeling for 
nature—grave and northern in Mr. 
Arnold, full of Greek life and 
southern abundance in Mr. 
Symonds. Yet it would be false to 
imagine that the verse of Mr. 
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Symonds is lacking in vigour or 
virility. The intense susceptibility 
to beauty that might weaken 
his poetry is strengthened by a 
breadth and force of philosophic 
insight, less subtle, but larger than 
Mr. Arnold exhibits, and his 
personal poems are full of fervour 
and truth. 

John Addington Symonds was 
born at Bristol on the 5th October, 
1840; his father, who bears the 
same name, is a_ well-known 
physician. Until he was thirteen 
years old he passed a quiet and 
dreamy boyhood in a large old grey 
house, surrounded with big trees, 
on the top of the hill of Clifton. 
Here he was taught Greek and 
Latin by an old clergyman, his 
tutor, while his sister’s governess 
instructed him in French and 
German. At thirteen he went to 
Harrow, and in 1858 entered the 
University of Oxford at Balliol 
College ; while at Oxford he gained 
the Newdigate prize for English 
Verse (“The Escorial’), and the 
Lord Chancellor’s prize for English 
Essay. The subject given that 
year was the Renaissance, and it 
was the interest of his reading for 
that essay that first made Mr 
Symonds think of writing his great 
work—his history of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. During his 
academical career Mr. Symonds 
also gained two first classes and an 
open fellowship at Magdalen Col- 
lege, to which he now belongs. In 
1862 his nervous health broke 
down—probably from overwork. 
For the next five years he was 
nearly blind; this illness quite 
destroyed all his hopes of a bar- 
rister’s career, and indeed prevented 
him from studying anything at all. 
During this time Mr. Symonds 
chiefly lived in Switzerland and 
Italy. In 1864 he married Janet 
Catherine North, daughter of 
Francis North, M.P. for Hastings, 
but his health prevented him from 
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settling in England, and compelled 
him to be always travelling about. 
In the winter of 1865-6 he became 
much worse, and consumptive 
troubles began. But from this 
moment the nervous affection de- 
creased, and at the age of twenty- 
seven Mr.Symonds wasable to begin 
to work seriously at literature. 

Notwithstanding perpetual con- 
flict with very bad health, inces- 
sant change of place, and recurring 
illnesses, the value of Mr. Symonds’ 
work in literature is too well 
known to need a further notice 
here. His three volumes on the 
Renaissance in Italy, and his “ In- 
troduction to the Study of Dante,” 
are sufficient witnesses to his 
knowledge of Italian history and 
culture, to his artistic sympathies 
and the attraction of his literary 
style. That he is, however, no 
specialist in culture is shown by 
the two series of studies in the 
Greek poets and his recent bio- 
graphy of Shelley. His sketches 
in Italy and Greece had long ago 
declared their author to possess 
imagination and a strong feeling 
for nature, but his first essay in 
verse was made last year. 

Like Mr. Dante Rossetti, Mr. 
Symonds won the earliest of his 
laurels in another field, and, also 
like Mr. Rossetti, when at last he 
began to publish his poems it was 
a volume of translations from 
medieval Italian poetry that first 
saw the light. For interest and 
grace of rendering, Mr. Symonds’ 
translation of the sonnets of 
Michael Angelo Buonarroti, and 
Tommaso Campanella deserves a 
place beside the yet more beauti- 
ful version of the early Italian 
poets. 

The publication (in the first 
months of 1878) of this volume 
‘left no doubt that Mr. Symonds 
was a complete master of the art 
of verse. To render the crabbed 

and roughly-finished sonnets of 
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these medieval masters, sonnets 
often dubious in meaning through 
the compression of the idea 
to the narrow limits of the form, 
and obscure through the im- 
perfect self-expression of the 
artist—to render these each into a 
perfect English poem, neither 
longer nor shorter than the original, 
can have been noeasy task. Before 
last year, neither of these Italian 
sonnet-writers was naturalised to 
English readers; perhaps it is not 
a mere fancy that lets us find in 
Mr. Symonds’s choice of two poets 
so dissimilar and so little known, 
more than a chance predilection. 
We seem to find in each of them a 
side of his own nature. Surely a 
strong likeness exists between the 
sonnets of Michael Angelo and the 
poems and prose-writings of his 
translator ; both possess the artist 
nature, almost morbidly sensitive 
to beauty, yet perpetually torn by 
the conflict between sense and spirit, 
for ever seeking in mortal things 
the likeness of what is eternal, half 
worshipping earthly beauty as the 
veil of the divine, but with a large 
scorn for what is sensual and 
merely earthly. These two natures, 
artistic and spiritual, these two 
minds, speculative, more than 
tinged with a Platonic mysticism, 
seem to us, at least, closely akin. 
And yet there is almost as strong 
a parallel between Mr. Symonds 
and Campanella. 

Here there is no question of poet 
or artist. Campanella is always, 
Mr. Symonds a little too often, a 
philosopher condensing valuable 
and weighty thoughts into the fine 
substance of verse, rather than a 
poet singing because of an irresist- 
ible impulse. And Campanella, 
in his eager search after truth, in 
his brave and resolute agnosti- 
cism, not devoid of faith, in his 
devotion to the people, his hatred 
of “tyrants, sophists, and hypo- 
crites,” has much in common with 
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the mind, though but little with 
the soul, of his translator. 

This may be merely a fancy, for 
Mr. Symonds has kept the two 
poets wonderfully distinct ; he has 
evidently entered into their thought 
with the keen force of a sympa- 
thetic and interpretative nature— 
he has kept his own personality 
studiously in the background. Not- 
withstanding that the poems of 
both Michael Angelo and Campa- 
nella are written in the sonnet- 
form, and that they are both ren- 
dered by the same translator, it 
would be difficult, opening the 
books at random, to feel even a 
momentary confusion as to the 
authorship of the poem disclosed. 
This rare interpretative power, and 
the beauty of metrical form that 
distinguished this volume, made 
many of us hope for further plea- 
sure from the same source. Still, 
of course, critical skill, accurate 
scholarship, and wide culture, will 
do a great deal for a translator. 
That in Mr. Symonds we possess 
a new and real, if not a great poet, 
it remained for his original poems 
to prove. Of these the first, and 
as yet the only published edition. 
appeared in May, 1878, under the 
title of “Many Moods: a Volume 
of Verse.” 

In the prefatory dedication to 
Mr. Roden Noel, Mr. Symonds 
gives us his reason for publishing 
the book, “It has always seemed 
to me (he says) that there are 
some thoughts which a writer, who 
dares not claim the sacred name of 
poet, may express better in rhyme 
and metre than in prose, and that 
the verses so produced have a 
certain value.” But surely some 
of the poems in “ Many Moods” 
give their author a right to the 
poet’s crown. 

Many of them, however, fall short 
of this excellence. There is, per- 
haps, no passage in “ Pictures of 
Travel,” which occupy the first 
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place in the volume, that fulfils a 
high ideal of poetry. In this vein 
of florid and fanciful description 
(in which he possesses undoubted 
powers of vision and colour) many 
people find the distinguishing 
merit of Mr. Symonds’ poetry. 
But with these we cannot agree. It 
seems to us that in striving to 
make words do the work of music 
and painting he often loses sight 
of their real properties of explana- 
tion and definition, and that in the 
mass of detail one loses the im- 
pression of the whole ; this part of 
the book continually reminds one 
of a picture that is all background. 
Neither can one do more than 
admire as excellent and interesting 
verse the cultured sweetness of 
I tre Felici, the colour and bril- 
liancy of the Lotus Garland of 
Antinous, the fatal melancholy 
beauty of Palumba. But there is 
another class of poems in “ Many 
Moods ;” poems that show strong 
and sincere emotion, depth of 
thought, simplicity of feeling, and 
philosophic breadth 

First among these stands the 
series of “ Sonnets on the Thought 
of Death”—thoughtful, passionate, 
and true—than which there are few 
sonnets in our language more 
beautiful in form, more earnest 
and solemn in idea. Profound 
but not obscure, personal but 
neither narrow nor morbid, they 
treat after a manner perfectly 
artistic, because perfectly natu- 
ral, those solemn unanswerable 
thoughts that once at least in our 
lives must rise in each of us. 

The first sonnet strikes the key- 
note. The poet, who has often 
dreamed of the rest and quiet of 
Death, is at last condemned to die 
himself. In that moment of un- 
resolved doubt and never-to-be- 
lighted darkness, any life, however 
painful, seems better than the 
inevitable doom. The next two 
sonnets deal with the subtle rela- 
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tion of Love to Death; the fourth 


modulates into a graver harmony. 

Can dissolution build? Shall death 
amend 

Chaos on chaos hnrled of human hope, 

Co-ordinate our effort with our scope, 

And in white light the hues of conflict 
blend ? 

Alas! we know not where our footsteps 
tend : 

High overhead the unascended cope 

Is lost in ether, while we blindly grope 

Mid mist-wreaths that the warring 
thunders rend. 

Somehow, we know not how ; somewhere, 
but where 

We know not; by some hand, we know 
not whose, 

Joy must absorb the whole wide world’s 
despair. 

This we call Faith ; but, if we dare im- 
pose 

Form on this faith, we shall but beat the 
air, 

Or build foundations on the 
ooze. 


baseless 


The next two sonnets are con- 
cerned with questions and hazards 
concerning the fate of the soul after 
death. The eighth despairs of the 
impossibility of any answer to 
dispel doubt ; but a happier thought 
brightens its successor. Life, be- 
ginning in the elements, rising 
gradually through the animal and 
vegetable worlds, culminates in man. 
We see no further, but here faith 
joins hands with reason ; for if life 
flowed steadily, mysteriously on, 
from simple to complex, till its tide 
reached us, will it not still pursue 
its course of progress and develop- 
ment? But thetenth sonnet warns 
us against an over-sanguine de- 
lusion : 


Is there then hope that Thou and I shall 
be 

Saved from the ruin of the ravenous years, 

And placed, though late, at last among 
our peers 

On the firm heights of immortality ? 

Nay, not so. Thought may burn eter- 
nally, 

And beacon throngh ten thousand broaden- 
ing spheres, 

Using our lives like wood that disappears 

In the fierce flame it feeds continually. 
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Thus we may serve to build the cosmic 
soul 


As moments in its being : but to deem 


That we shall therefore grow to grasp the 
whole, 


Or last as separate atoms in the stream 


Of Life transcendent, were a beauteous 
dream, 


Too frail to bear stern reason’s strong 
control. 

In the next sonnet, Hope, cast 
back on feeling, argues from the 
benevolence of the universal 
Thought; but experience in the 
twelfth sonnet remembers the mil- 
lions that have perished in misery. 
In the thirteenth a new question 
is started: What will become of 
the obscure, vegetive, imperfectly 
developed souls whose germ of 
thought was barren? This theme 
is treated in a very fine and liberal 
manner. The poet considers the 
fate of his own soul not more atten- 
tively than that of “ king and clown, 
fool, sage, and saint and knave.” 
Shall all these, he asks, be confused 
in one undistinguishable throng, 
with no regard for the struggle of 
life but annihilation, no future to 
progress, no right for wrong? Not 
by obliterating man shall God set 
straight the crookedness of his life’s 
path. The succeeding sonnets at- 
tempt to define what we mean by 
God, we who have outgrown our 
old faiths and not yet learned the 
new. Our sons perchance will need 
no teraphim to pray to, will be con- 
tent to worship as God the omni- 
present soul of the world. And yet 
with no God but nature, what will 
perfect love or reason? From this 
point the sonnets resolve themselves 
into a final chord of resignation. 
We cannot understand, says the 
poet, we know nothing; but they 
work no wrong who worship. In 
the Palinode this resignation is 
almost heightened into hope. It 
bears the superscription “ Lux est 
umbra Dei” : 

Nay, Death, thou art a shadow ! 
light 
Is but the shadow of invisible God, 


Even as 
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And of that shade the shadow is thin 
night, 

Veiling the earth whereon our feet have 
trod ; 

So art Thou but the shadow of this life, 

Itself the pale and unsubstantial shade 

Of living God fulfilled by love and strife, 

Throughout the universe himself hath 
made, 


And as frail night, following the flight of 
earth, 

Obscures the world we breathe in for a 
while, 

So Thon, the reflex of our mortal birth, 

Veilest the life wherein we weep and 
smile. 


But when both earth and life are whirled 


away, 
What shade can shroud us from God’s 
deathless day ? 


We have given but a confused 
and imperfect sketch of the beauty 
of these sonnets, and must, from 
lack of space, do even scantier justice 
to other poems in “ Many Moods” 
that we would rank on as high a 
level. But those who have read 
them will often return to “The 
Meeting of David and Jonathan,” 
to the solemn grandeur of “ Calli- 
crates,” und the mournful little 
monologue, “In the Syracusan 
Stone Quarries.” All the sonnets 
in the book are unusually fine, espe- 
cially the “ Fall of a Soul,” vigor- 
ous as a sketch by Michael Angelo, 
and the series called “In Questa 
Selva Selvaggia,” on the pains of 
an artist-soul, “a prey for burning 
beauty to devour,” and incapable of 
freeing itself from the burden of its 
own personality. Of the lyric 
poems we cannot speak so highly. 
The best of these (such as “ After 
Tempest,’ “A Nocturne,” and 
“QOblivion”) are rather short de- 
scriptive and narrative poems than 
pure lyrics—not deficient in music 
or simplicity, but lacking the urgent 
spontaneous impulse of song. 

The chief themes of the book are 
friendship and sacrifice, the thought 
of death, and the desire of beauty. 
This last idea is most freely ex- 
pressed in the sonnets called “ In 
Questa Selva Selvaggia,” in the 
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“Unseen Beauty,” and in “ Inclu- 
sam Danaem. We may hope that 
“Many Moods” will not long remain 
Mr. Symonds’ only contribution to 
original poetry ; it is no secret that 
the author has many poems in 
manuscript, and those who have 
had the privilege to see them 
cannot but feel that he has as yet 
given the public but an imperfect 
idea of his poetic gift. The long 
romantic and descriptive poems in 
terza rima we can spare—they are 
pleasant reading, but little more; 
there is, however, about his 
emotional and philosophic poetry 
something so personal and sincere 
that our memory is haunted by that 
melancholy sweetness long after 
we have done with reading it. We 
feel sure that, if Mr. Symonds 
write nothing but what he feels 
compelled to write, his readers will 
finally acknowledge him to be a 
poet of honour and real service to 
his generation. 

Mr. Arnold, in a _ well-known 
passage of his prose writings, defines 
the three best-known literary styles. 
First of all comes the Attic, self- 
restrained, severe, and full of 
grace; then the Asian, with a 
greater wealth of fancy and a re- 
dundant picturesqueness; lastly, 
the Corinthian, distinguished by an 
imitated elegance and an unmean- 
ing prettiness. 

Mr. Arnold may be taken as a 
representative of the first of these 
styles; Mr. Symonds sometimes 
exchanges the Attic for the Asian ; 
Mr. Morris, we fear, is too often 
Corinthian. 

When the first series of “ Songs 
of Two Worlds” appeared in 1871, 
by a “New Writer,” both the 
critics and the public were hopeful 
of a new and genuine poet. The 
book showed a clear and simple 
style, a little too obviously modelled 
on that of Mr Tennyson, some 
sense of music, and a hold on the 
realities of life. Such poems as 
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“In Trafalgar-square,’ “The 
Young Mother,” and some of the 
dainty old-fashioned love songs, 
fulfil their own aim and give real 
pleasure to the reader. The 
longest poem in the book suggested 
Mr. Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art” 
too strongly for much claim to 
originality, but it revealed the 
author as a man of thought, per- 
ception and culture, of real poetic 
feeling. Of strong power, new 
melody, or passion, there was very 
little, but as a volume of delicate 
and cultivated verse “Songs of 
Two Worlds” afforded much plea- 
sure to the educated readers to 
whom it was dedicated. The next 
series contained two good poems, 
“The Organ Boy” and the “ Ode 
on a Fair Spring Morning,” and 
developed the tendencies indicated 
in the earlier book. We found 
here plenty of thought of a some- 
what obvious kind, pathos refined 
but commonplace, abundant criti- 
cal faculty, and the evidences of 
study in the classics and in the 
medieval English poets. Another 
decided bias of the author received 
fuller confirmation ; that is to say, 
a thoropghly Welsh hatred of 
Catholicism, as thorough-going a 
dislike as Mr. Arnold’s contempt 
of the narrow ugliness of unedu- 
cated Protestantism. 

A third series did not make much 
noticeable advance beyond this 
point; it however contained some 
refined but less than classic studies 
from the antique, under the name 
“From Hades.” In this volume 
the author announced his deter- 
mination to publish no more verse. 
It was probably the flattering re- 
grets of his critics that led him to 
reconsider his decision, for in 1876 
there appeared an extension of the 
poem “From Hades” under the 
title of the “ Epic of Hades; by 
the Author of ‘Songs of Two 
Worlds,’” who by this time was 
pretty generally recognised as Mr. 
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Lewis Morris, a barrister from 
Wales. The poem is on an 
ambitious scale ; it is an explanation 
of the classic myths in relation to 
modern thought and Christianity. 
A poet with any sense of humour 
would have shrunk from such a 
task, and Mr. Morris’s many 
admirers may be grateful that he is 
not inconvenienced by that trouble- 
some quality. We meet with an 
astonished interest the turbulent 
heroes and passionate women of 
Greek myth changed into thin 
shadows of respectable allegories 
in the Tennysonian elegance of Mr. 
Morris’s epic. Sometimes, as in 
the legend of Narcissus, the ele- 
gance and the lack of humour are 
both so strongly marked that we 
laugh at the poet and admire his 
verse at the same moment. Point- 
ing-pole in hand, Mr. Morris takes 
us through his gallery of reproduc- 
tions from the antique, where we 
find Helen labelled as Discontent, 
Narcissus as the Love of the Ideal, 
Medusa as Forsaken Love, and 
many others suited with equally 
surprising definitions. It is diffi- 
cult to know to what sort of people 
this kind of verse isadmiraple. The 
uneducated could not understand 
the frequent allusions to classic 
literature ; the cultured must laugh 
at the absurdity of an epic where 
Marsyas figures as the poet of the 
period, and Laocoon talks like a 
worthy clergyman with too good a 
memory for his own sermons, where 
Helen is shorn of her glory and 
splendid sensuous charm. One is 
obliged to suppose, in order to 
account for the popularity of these 
poems, that there must exist a 
large intermediate class—people 
with a sort of Mangnall’s Questions 
classicism to whom these Christian 
and highly-moralised myths repre- 
sent all they care to know of the 
vanished beauty and lost perfection 
of Greek beauty and art. Mr. 
Arnold, in the preface to Merope, 
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has noticed that a nameless hope 
and interest attaches to the names of 
Greek art and classical beauty even 
in the minds of uneducated people. 
To these, it may be, Mr. Lewis 
Morris’s poems supply the place of 
the Homer and Aischylus, into 
whose simpler, more objective and 
passionate spirit they would find it 
difficult to enter. There is, say the 
moralists, nothing without an use. 
Moreover, let us once admit Mr. 
Morris’s point of view, let us once 
agree to look at life and art from 
his standpoint, and we shall find 
much in his poems to please and to 
interest. A never-failing prettiness 
of language, pathos of the com- 
moner sort, and an unreal but 
elegant manner of describing 
nature, all these lend an idyllic 
peacefulness to his verse; his 
personages, if we frankly accept 
them as modern symbols, are not 
devoid of grace. Andromeda, for 
instance, has something of the 
wistful purity of Ingres’ saints. 

In 1878 Mr. Morris published 
another volume containing the 
beginning and end of the Epic of 
Hades, which then took its final 
shape; there is much delicacy and 
suggestiveness in the conclusion. 

A few months ago appeared 
“Gwen,” the latest of its author’s 
poetry. This, one would think, 
must even by his admirers be 
regarded as a falling off. What 
slight measure of originality digni- 
fied the Epic of Hades is absent 
here. ‘ Gwen,” which is described 
as a drama in monologue, is little 
more than a somewhat fade and 
feeble reproduction of Mr. Tenny- 
son’s masterpiece, “Maud” This 
imitation was always clear enough in 
the work of Mr. Morris, but it be- 
comes too strong in this poem, 
where incident and character, and 
even language, are chiefly copied or 
inverted from the Laureate’s earlier 
“drama in monologue.” Let us 
hope that, if Mr. Morris intends to 
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pursue poetry, he will give us some- 
thing fresher and simpler than 
inferior copies of well-known poems. 
He is fitted for better work than 
this. 

Our next poet is of a very diffe- 
rent order. George Eliot, though 
decidedly a poet of culture, is by no 
means a classicist ; in distinction to 
the writers we have already quoted, 
her sympathies are more active 
with the Future than with the Past. 
Neither has she their command of 
rhythm and delicate metrical 
effects. Her poems interest us, 
not for their verse qualities, not 
even as poetry; their value lies in 
their revelation of a great and 
earnest soul. Her triumphs lie in 
another field of art; but we have a 
tender reverence for the poems that 
bring us closer within the sphere 
of her large and beneficent nature. 
We think of them in such a spirit 
as we read the sonnets of Michael 
Angelo, and mourn the lost verses 
of Raphael. And since it is not so 
much their intrinsic beauty as their 
expression of the mind that made 
them, which makes these poems 
dear to us, we had rather lose 
George Eliot’s long tragedy, her 
dramatic fragments, even Armgart 
—ay, even the Legend of Jubal— 
than the exquisite little sonnets, 
so faulty in form, that make up 
the series called ‘“ Brother and 
Sister,” and that wonderful only 
hymn of Positivism beginning “ O, 
may I join the choir invisible.” 

Equally Positivist is the finale to 
the Legend of Jubal; all through 
her poetry we hear the echo of 
convictions that she subordinates 
to dramatic interest in her prose. 
Dinah Morris is thoroughly Metho- 
dist, Dorothea enthusiastic in the 
beliefs of the Church of England, 
Romola a Piagnone; but Fedalma 
and Jubal profess devotion to the 
cause of humanity, belief in the 
Cosmic Whole, and the more poetic 
doctrines of Positivism. 
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Richard Garnett belongs to the 
section of poetry that finds its 
chief pleasure in the contemplation 
of the past and the revival of 
classic forms of art and beauty. 
His“ loin Egypt,” and other poems, 
declared him to possess fluency 
and elegance of verse, strong 
classic sympathies, and a pungent 
terseness of thought. These quali- 
ties were developed in his volume of 
Idylls and Epigrams, published in 
1869, chiefly translations from the 
Greek anthology, but containing 
some original verses scarcely in- 
ferior to these antique gems. Of 
his own style the XIII. will serve 
as a sample; as a proof of the 
elegance of his translations we 
quote Meleager’s charming epigram 
on a pet leveret. 

XIII. 

Both thou and I alike, my Bacchic Urn, 

From clay are made and must to clay 
return ; 

But happier fate this day is thine and 
mune, 

For thou art full of life, and I of wine; 

Our powers for mutual aid united be, 

Keep thou me blithe and flowing I’ll keep 
thee 

CXXVI. 

Torn from my mother’s breast was I 
while yet 

A feeble unsuspecting leveret, 

But Phanion’s arms soon taught me to 
forget 

My _— her nimble, frisky, long-eared 
pet. 

What lavish fare her fondness did pro- 
vide! 

Alas! it was too lavish, and I died. 

But she inters me here, her couch beside, 

And in her dreams her playmate I abide. 


We have few living writers of 
epigrams, and in this field Mr. 
Garnett may easily win a foremost 


place. His “Io in Egypt” has 
proved him capable of, though less 
eminently successful in, greater 
efforts. In the University Maga- 
zine for last May there appeared a 
fine speech from an unpublished 
drama, “ Iphigenia in Aulis.” Of 
such private work it is perhaps 
scarcely fitting to speak in print, 
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but having seen it we may be per- 
mitted to say. that its grace and 
vigour deserve to be made acces- 
sible to all. 

Of the less prominent adherents 
of the school we have left little 
space to speak. Mr. Palgrave has 
in frequent volumes evinced much 
culture and sympathy with Greek 
conditions of art, though he has 
very little claim to any of the real 
qualities of poetry. Mr. Tod- 
hunter’s two graceful books of 
verse deserve encouragement; we 
do not expect from him anything 
bahn-brechend, as the Germans 
would say, but we hope to have 
much quiet pleasure from his 
future works. The poems of the 
two Myers, of Mr. Warren, and of 
Aubrey de Vere, deserve more than 
the passing reference we must be 
content to give them. Regarding 
the School of Culture, as a whole, 
we find that it has given us one, 
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perhaps two, influential poets, and 
several thoughtful and educated 
writers whose talents have helped 
to raise the general standard of 
verse. We have to thank it for 
much subtle thought and fine 
feeling for nature, and for an in- 
tense appreciation for beauty: in 
short, for all interpretative powers, 
while owning it deficient in the 
rarer qualities of passion and 
creation. 

Such as it is, it must not be 
ignored. It has been for many 
years, and seems likely to continue, 
a motive power in English litera- 
ture. The qualities in which it is 
deficient are heaven-sent and un- 
teachable qualities; but for the 
attainable virtues of self-restraint, 
choice of subject, style and thought, 
modern poetry owes no inconsider- 
able debt to the influence of the 
School of Culture. 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Exeter Co.uece, Oxrorp, 


May 22, 1879. 

Tue question of examinations has no sooner been settled by Congrega- 
tion, than the Council bring before us a scheme which will tend to 
complicate more than ever the already confused state of the schools. 
The feverish desire to be doing something, which characterises the present 
generation of authorities in Oxford, may be better than the sluggish 
torpor of the pre-reform period, which suffered anomalies to grow into 
abuses, and which could only be shaken off by the clamours of the 
outside multitude. 

Still, to people of settled habits and ideas the rapid rate at which 
changes of a most serious character are being made in our Universities, 
is somewhat terrifying, and one can only hold one’s breath, and in timid 
accents demand, “‘ What next?” It is well, indeed, that I am compelled to 
chronicle Oxford doings once a month, for one change so rapidly succeeds 
another that it is difficult to remember what it was we were discussing 
half a year ago. 

To day, however, we are full of the vote given by Congregation last 
Tuesday in favour of establishing a Faculty of Natural Science. To 
understand this proposal we must go back nine years to a letter written 
by the late Lord Lyttleton, advocating the abolition of Greek as a 
necessary part of the University curriculum. 

Nothing came of this at once, but in 1872 there were meetings of the 
Natural Science Professors, at which it was eventually decided that it 
would be to the interests of the studies they were concerned with, that 
a Faculty of Natural Science should be established, the leading feature 
of which should be that Latin prose composition and Greek should not 
be compulsory subjects for the students to pass in before proceeding to 
specialise in some branch of science. 

Still, nothing was done by the University till 1877, when a proposal 
was passed by a small majority in Congregation, authorising the prepara- 
tion of a scheme for the formation of a Science Faculty. 

An additional impetus was in the meanwhile given to the 
movement by the petition addressed to the University of Cambridge by 
the head-masters of some of our leading public schools, and other 
persons of authority in the educational world, in favour of substituting 
some modern language for Greek. 

The upshot of all this was that the Council set to work and concocted 
a most elaborate scheme whereby a student is to be allowed to substitute 
French or German for Greek in Responsions and Moderations, while, in 
the Divinity Examinations, the New Testament may be read in the 
Vulgate instead of the original Greek. 
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Such, in brief outline, is the scheme submitted to Congregation on 
Tuesday last. It is needless to say that the discussion was extremely 
animated, and extremely long. The supporters of the change relied 
chiefly on the fact, elaborated at great length, and supported by an 
amazing mass of statistics by Professor Clifton, that the University at 
present can only draw its students from the first grade classical schools ; 
whereas, by abolishing Greek, it would get a large number of young 
men from the semi-classical schools, 7.e., from those schools where Latin 
is the only classical language taught. 

The opponents of the measure may be divided into two classes; those 
who wished to retain Greek, and those who wished so to re-arrange the 
schools as to prevent an ignorance of that language hindering a man 
from taking a B.A. degree. 

It was contended by the latter class of speakers that the B.N.S. and 
M.N.S. would never rank with the B.A. and M.A., and that the students. 
in the Natural Science Faculty would be a race apart, separated from 
the other students from the moment they entered the University; that 
few colleges would care to provide special instruction for them, and 
that in many other ways they would be placed at a very decided disad- 
vantage. 

The preamble of the measure was nevertheless carried by 57 to 20, 
and until the end of term we may expect to see the Gazette full of notices 
of amendments to various details. One point has already called forth 
considerable objection, and, whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
whole scheme, seems almost certain of being rejected. This is the 
extraordinary clause which proposes to allow mathematical students to 
enrol themselves in the faculty of natural science, and thus escape the 
much dreaded Greek. The obvious absurdity of this was exposed by 
Professor Odling in a humorous and powerful speech against the whole 
scheme, and his arguments against styling a mathematician “ Bachelor of 
Natural Science” were never satisfactorily answered. 

Yet another change our University is threatened with. The establish- 
ment of local colleges for higher education, which owes its beginning to 
the munificent bequest of Mr. Owens to Manchester, has led to the 
question whether a new University should be established, or whether these 
colleges should be connected in some way or other with the existing Univer- 
sities. The deputation from Manchester and Leeds, which waited on the 
Duke of Richmond afew days since, warmly advocated the former plan ; 
but even if the Government see their way to incorporating the “ Victoria 
University,” it is extremely doubtful whether all the local colleges would 
be content with this. Potent still are the names of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and great is the desire felt by many of the founders of the new 
colleges to have their institutions connected with the ancient seats of 
learning. At present, all that Oxford has done is to assist University 
College, Bristol, by grants of money, but the college has not flourished ; 
its students are few in number, and mostly ladies, and the course of 
training there is certainly not what would be expected of an University. 

What, then, is the cause of this failure? Is it that there is an inherent 
weakness in these local colleges? Is it a mistake to bring the Univer- 
sity to the people, and not the people to the University? Or, is it that 
not having the power to grant degrees, students are unwilling to attend 
a college which cannot materially increase their market value ? 

The supporters of affiliation say the latter, and assert that these 
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colleges would flourish and do good work if only the University would 
allow students who had spent some years at one of these colleges, to 
enter at Oxford or Cambridge on betterterms than others. The tangible 
result of this will be that next month Congregation will be asked to assent 
to a measure whereby, on certain terms, local colleges may be affiliated to 
the University. Two years’ residence there to count for one year here; 
in other words eight terms’ residence at Oxford being sufficient to enable 
a student who has spent two years ata local college, to take his degree. 
If such a scheme is passed, one thing is certain, viz., that the character 
of such an institution as University College, Bristol, will have to be 
greatly altered, and a regular system of examinations instituted, while 
it may also be taken for granted that the University will insist on having 
a large share in the control of the college. 

It seems doubtful whether the matter is at all ripe for legislation at 
present, and whether it would not be wiser for the University to pause 
before committing itself to a scheme which may prove absolutely 
unworkable, and hesitate before ailying itself with institutions which 
have yet to show that they are vigorous and useful. 

Fortunately, we who oppose these changes have Convocation to fall 
back upon, which has always shown itself extremely reluctant to sanction 
measures of “reform” until it is shown that the reform in question is 
really for the best interests of the University and the country. 

To turn to lighter topics, the Eights are just over with their necessary 
accompaniment of concerts, picnics, and dances, and we are gloomily or 
gladly looking forward to the schools—gloomily, if we are examinees or 
examiners, gladly, if we are tutors and lecturers whom the schools will 
relieve of many a pupil. 

The chief result of the Eights has been the fall of University from its 
high estate, and the substitution of Balliol as Head of the River, with 
Magdalen immediately behind it. Keble and Corpus have gone down 
almost every night, while Hertford and St. Mary Hall have risen many 
places. While speaking of the athletic world I must mention that the 
Inter-University bicycle races resulted in a complete victory for Oxford 
(O si sic omnia !), the time of the twenty-five mile race being the best on 
record, and that we are soon to have a Lawn Tennis Tournament, to 
which all England is invited, and for which cups and “ pots” of all 
kinds are offered. I must not conclude without congratulating the 
electors to the Slade Professorship on the choice they have made. Mr. 
W. B. Richmond inherits a name famous in the annals of English art, 
and has himself already achieved no small amount of success. Coming 
as he will, after so great a critic and author as Mr. Ruskin, he will find 
his position somewhat a difficult one, but by devoting himself to the 
practical side of art, he will doubtless not be long in gathering round 
him a considerable following, and insure for his lectures an appreciative, 
if not an enthusiastic audience. 


Trinity CoLtteGce, DuBLin, 
May 26, 1879. 


My letter, which ought to have reached you last month, was kept late by 

my anxiety to give you the latest phase of the Divinity School question. 

I might as well have posted it in time, for the question is by no means 
48 
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in its final phase. While I was writing, the General Synod of the 
Trish Church was debating it; and since then the Senate of the 
University has held a meeting to discuss it. The general feeling seems 
to be that Lord Belmore’s Bill goes too far. Nobody desires a complete 
severance of the Divinity School from the University, and Lord Belmore’s 
Bill would sooner or later lead to a complete severance. The Church 
and the University would both be content with a very slight modification 
in the government of the Divinity School. The most practicable com- 
promise seems to be that devised by Dr. Stubbs—that the Bishops in 
council should elect the Divinity Professors, subject to a veto, if 
necessary, by the Board, the Bishops being thus put in the place as 
regards Divinity Professors which the Academic Council now occupies 
towards the Professors in Arts, and in the various lay schools. This 
scheme could be carried out simply enough by means of Royal Letters 
Patent—only unluckily there is a difficulty as usual about money. Lord 
Belmore’s Bill proposed to charge the University with the whole of the 
present cost of the school for ever, amounting to nearly £3000 a year, or 
a capital sum of £75,000. This is clearly an indefensible proposal, if 
for no other reason, because the income of the school is so largely depen- 
dent on the annual fees of the students. Even if the bishops made it a 
rigid rule never to ordain, under any circumstances, any one but a 
University man, it does not by any means follow of necessity that 
the school would always be full. Such a rule, moreover, the Bishops 
would never accept, nor could they carry it out in practice. The 
University accordingly never could have any kind of security that, in 
giving up the government of the Divinity School, even in this indirect 
way, they would not be sacrificing the capital without any prospect of 
retaining the income now brought in by fees. But Lord Belmore and 
his supporters argue that an allocation of funds made by Queen’s Letter 
may be revoked by the like authority, and that a future (Liberal) 
Cabinet might undo the work of the present one. They think that they 
could carry a measure through Parliament which a future Parliament, even 
if led by a Liberal Cabinet, would refuse to repeal. On the other hand the 
advocates of legislation by Patent urge that a Bill before Parliament, 
especially in the Commons, is attacked upon all manner of side 
issues, and never passes in its original form. The speakers in the 
Church Synod professed to fear especially the Secularists in the House, 
but in my opinion the really formidable foe is the Ultramontane 
party. They, as I have already suggested, do not want the question 
settled, because it would be a point lost in their game of agitating 
for a Denominational University of their own. But the most powerful 
argument in favour of the Royal Letter is precisely that it is a tem- 
porary and revocable instrument. The question is by no means ripe for 
final settlement, and it is very fortunate both for the Church and for 
the University that Synod and Senate have alike rejected Lord Bel- 
more’s bill. The latest rumour is that the Board, by a majority of 
five to three, has declared for the absolute maintenance of the status 
quo. The Board, of course, has the matter ultimately in its own hands. 
The Church has no legal claim, and hardly any moral claim, to the 
income of the Divinity School; and that School is very largely sup- 
ported by men who are being trained not for the local Irish Church but 
for the Anglican Church in England and the Colonies. There are 
in England alone 1700 graduates of Dublin University with the 
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Dublin Divinity Testimonium; and some of the English Bishops 
are understood to have an actual preference for Dublin men. Of 
course all this would be seriously interfered with if there arose up a 
Board which should be hostile to the Church, and should appoint 
heterodox professors ; but a Board, even if composed of Nonconformists 
and Agnostics, would hardly quarrel with its bread and butter in that 
way, and it will be many years before the Church of Ireland ceases 
to have a majority on the Board of Trinity College. 

I see the O’Conor Don is again bringing in his Bill for the virtual 
establishment of a denominational university. Unless he obtains the 
support of the Government he will never carry his measure, and I 
cannot think that he will. obtain their support. I need hardly say 
that University opinion is strongly against the Bill. 

That its enactment would be utterly destructive to University educa- 
tion can be shown very briefly. Under its provisions it would pay the 
new University and its affiliated colleges to manufacture graduates free 
of charge at the rate of about five hundred every year, and make each of 
them a present of £10 on taking his degree. Putting all question of 
sectarianism aside, this would be enough to condemn the measure utterly. 
There is simply no guarantee that any adequate test, or any test at all, 
would be exacted from students; and, though the degrees of the new 
University would very speedily find their level in the general market of 
the world, it is by no means so certain that the local Irish market would 
not be “ rigged ” in their favour. Even now it is impossible for a 
medical man to get a Poor Law appointment in the south or west of Ire- 
land unless he has been a student of the school connected with the 
“Catholic University.” That the same kind of influence would be 
brought to bear in favour of the new University and its graduates in 
every faculty, may be as safely predicted as that the sun will rise. Even 
Trinity (to say nothing of the Queen’s) would be heavily-weighted in a 
race run under such conditions. 

The case of Swift Paine Johnston was before the visitors on the 28th 
and 29th of March. You perhaps recollect that Mr. Johnston was elected 
to the First Science Scholarship on Trinity Monday, 1878, and that his 
election was disputed on the ground that he was an alien. Mr. 
Johnston was born in the United States in 1857, his father being 
then a British subject. About 1860 Johnston, senior, became a 
naturalised American citizen. There was no doubt that Swift John- 
ston was at the time of his birth a British subject, under statutes of 
Anne and George III., which enact that a person born out of the allegi- 
ance of the Crown is nevertheless a British subject if he be the legitimate 
child of a British father. But it was contended against Mr. Swift 
Johnston that the Naturalisation Act passed in 1870 deprived him of his 
status as a British subject. This Act, it will be remembered, was 
occasioned by the pleas to jurisdiction in the Fenian trials. Certain 
Irishmen, naturalised in America, had levied war against the Queen 
and were indicted for treason. They pleaded their acquired American 
nationality in bar of the jurisdiction. The plea, I believe, was over- 
ruled at the time, but it led to negotiations and ultimately to an amend- 
ment of the law. British subjects were permitted to renounce their 
nationality, and their children, being born British subjects and coming to 
reside with a father naturalised abroad, were to cease to be British 
subjects. Moreover, persons born abroad, but statutable British subjects 
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under the Acts of Anne and Geo. IIL., could, on coming of age, declare 
themselves alien. Substantially this is the Act of 1870. Mr. Johnston’s 
impugner relied on the clause whereby naturalisation of a father in a 
foreign country was declared to make aliens of children “coming to 
reside” with him. On the other side it was argued that being born 
abroad was not “ coming to reside,” and that Swift Johnston’s status of 
British subject, conferred by his birth, could not be taken away ex post 
facto by the act of his father in becoming a naturalised American, and 
by legislation long subsequent to his birth. His counsel argued that he 
came properly under the clause of the Act of 1870, which enables statut- 
able British subjects born abroad to choose their ownallegiance. Setting 
aside minutie this was the view taken by the Court. The Master of 
the Rolls and Judge Longfield, who were acting for the visitors, delivered 
judgment substantially to this effect ; declaring Swift Johnston to have 
been duly elected to the Scholarship. I could not help thinking they 
had an admirable and concise judgment ready to hand in “ H.M.S. 
Pinafore.” 

For he himself (S. P. J.) has said it, 

And ’tis greatly to his credit, 

That heis an Irishman ; 
He might have been a Roosian, 
A Frenchman, Turk, or Proosian, 
Or an Ameri-can ; 

But in spite of all temptation 

To belong to some other nation, 

He remains an Irishman. 


[am happy to be able to tell you that William Wilkins has been 
elected Head Master of the Erasmus Smith High School. At present 
Mr. Wilkins is best known to the public as a contributor to Kottabos, but 
the class lists bear witness to his versatile talent, and his friends know 
that he possesses the gift of personal influence, which is probably the 
one thing most needful to a schoolmaster. 

Athletics are languid. We have had one fairly good cricket match, 
between the University and the Civil Service. The annual sports are 
forbidden this year, in consequence of the rioting which took place on 
the last occasion. 


UNIVERSITY OF COIMBRA. 
May, 1879. 


In the present state of society all that concerns establishments of public 
and general instruction is acknowledged to be of the utmost importance, 
and demands the watchful attention ‘of governments, legislative bodies, 
philosophers, public men, and all who in any way can influence the 
moral and intellectual advancement of peoples and nations. 

If, in all countries, the highest importance is attached to the civilisa- 
tion and instruction of the masses, it is not less necessary, but, on the 
contrary, far more important, to further the higher r scientific instruction 
of the classes from which, as a rule, we should seek for men with the 
necessary aptitude for leading society in its progressive march. 

From this results the great consideration which in all ages Universities 
and superior colleges for general instruction have merited, and the high 
position they have ever held in the social scale. From this also follows 
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the real and universal interest which is attached to the “spirit,” organi- 
sation, and economy of these institutions. 

The University of Coimbra being the most ancient as well as the most 
complete school of instruction, general and superior, existing in 
Portugal, cannot do otherwise than accept the honourable invitation 
offered her of coming forth on the field to manifest loyally and 
frankly the “ spirit” which influenced and still continues to influence her 
inner life. 

It would indeed be a difficult task were I to give within the narrow 
limits of a few short letters a complete and satisfactory presentment of 
so vast a picture. Therefore I will confine myself to tracing a brief 
outline of the history of our great Portuguese University “from. its 
foundation at the end of the thirteenth century down to the present 
day ; an outline which will serve to give an idea of the progress and 
development of this academy across the calamities and trials which she 
has had to battle against during the lengthened term of her existence. 

This brief historical réswmé must serve as an introduction to the 
principal sketch and more complete manifestation of the actual state of 
studies in our University. 

The history of the University of Coimbra may be divided into three 
periods. The first period extends from the establishment of the General 
Studies in Lisbon during the reign of D. Diniz, from the year 1288 
to 1290, and across the repeated successive changes which the University 
suffered from its transfer from Lisbon to Coimbra, and back again until 
the reign of D. Joao III., when the University was definitely established 
in Coimbra in the year 1537. 

The second period embraces the space of time from this last transfer, 
which had already been accompanied by important improvements in the 
studies, to the year 1772, when, D. José I. being then king, the University 

was newly installed, and the ‘schools regenerated and reformed under 
the superior intelligent direction of our great minister the Marquis de 
Pombal. 

The third period comprehends the time between this last reform down 
to the present day. 

Few indeed and incomplete are the records which have come down to 
our days to aid us in writing the history of our University as regards the 
first years of its existence. Among the writings of authors previous to 
the reform of 1772, only a very few indeed remain to us, and these are 
mostly found in some of the ancient chronicles collected together by 
Dr. Frei F. Brandao, in a work entitled Monarchia Lwuzitana, or in 
some works of known authors who incidentally interested themselves 
about this University. However, in modern writers—for as such must 
we consider those who wrote after the reform of 1772—there are several 
whose investigations can be relied upon. 

The information which these latter writers furnish us with is not 
diverse from that of the earlier writers as regards its foundation, which 
they are all of one accord in determining to have been in the reign of 
D. Diniz towards the latter end of the thirteenth century, when some 
General Studies were established in Lisbon, organised on the plan of the 
existing Universities flourishing at that epoch in Bologna, Paris, and 
Oxford. 

It would be a difficult task, if not a useless one, to investigate 
whether this new creation was incorporated with some other existing 
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school in the Portuguese Monarchy, such as might have been constituted 
by our first kings. 

If some authors pretend to trace the foundation of the University of 
Paris to its affiliation to the Palatine School of Carlo Magno—that of 
Oxford to Alfred the Great, fixing the date at 886; and if that of 
Bologna boasts a still earlier date, since it glories that its foundation 
was laid in the fifth ce ntury by the Emperor Theodosius IL., it is not a 
subject of surprise that our University, proudly wishing to ennoble herself 
on account of her antiquity, should seek to trace an affiliation to the 
school which, in 1086, before the proclamation of the independence of 
Portugal, the bishop D. Paterno founded attached to the Cathedral 
of Coimbra. This school was for the education of youths destined for 
the service of the Church, and later on was continued in the monastery 
of Santa Cruz in the city, and continued to flourish for ages. There 
those who desired to lead a monastic life, received abundant instruction 
in the humanities, theology, and even in medicine, the latter study 
being in those remote times not considered incompatible with a religious 
state. 

However laudable the desire may be of ennobling a scientific institution 
with the title of remote antiquity, which always presupposes long 
services to civilisation, it does not seem to me that our University can 
trace its legitimate origin with justifiable evidence to the school or 
college founded in the eleventh century by the Bishop D. Paterno in the 
Cathedral of Coimbra, nor to its succeeding one in the monastery of Santa 
Cruz; neither of which were schools of general and public instruction, 
with the character of University, both these schools being exclusively 
ecclesiastical and monastic. We know that the monastery of Santa 
Cruz used to send its teachers to Paris to be instructed and educated ; 
because, according to the narrative of a chronicle of the Canons Regulars 
of Saint Augustine, the King D. Sancho I. apportioned out of his 
revenue a rent for the maintenance in France of the canons which that 
monastery sent there for study, in order that on their return they should 
exercise the office of doctors and professors in Coimbra. 

I have put away all pretensions of a doubtful origin, and hold only 
what is certain, and in every way probable, that D. Diniz was the first w ho 
formulated the idea of creating a public centre for general and superior 
studies in Portugal. This is affirmed by Ruy de Pina in the chronicles 
of this enlightened prince, when he makes him say: I desire with my 
whole heart ‘also to possess an abundance of learned » die wise men, and I 
therefore propose as my will, that for the common good of my kingdom and 
greater advantage of my subjects and vassals, to form in my states a centre 
for general studies which shall be very complete, and where all the sciences 
shall be taught. 

When D. Diniz ascended the throne, on the demise of D. Affonso IIL., 
the continental territory of Portugal had just been completed with the 
conquest of Algarve, after long and fierce wars. It was then of urgent 
necessity to constitute the regular administration of the State, 
establishing order, upholding justice, stimulating the productive forces of 
thecountry, creating wealth,—to fe rtilise the land,and civilise the people. 
A country, which for so many centuries had known no other profession 
but that of arms, could not possibly furnish an abundance of men with 
the necessary instruction for assisting the king in the organisation and 
direction of the State. Happily for Portugal, Providence at this junc- 
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ture sent her a prince gifted with great intelligence, and elevated 
instincts, one who had, moreover, received a complete and elegant 
education. 

D. Affonso III., who for many years resided in France, by reason of 
his marriage with the Countess of Bologna, and who witnessed in that 
country a state of civilisation far in advance of ours in those days, on 
his return to Portugal to assume the reins of Government, did not 
forget, notwithstanding the wrestling in which he was constantly 
engaged, how much it behoved to give his son, who was to succeed 
him on the throne, a complete education as befitted a prince. 

Hence in his early youth, D. Diniz had as tutor, the honoured 
Lourenco Goncalves Magro, grandson of the great Egas Moniz; and 
when he attained an age when he could receive higher instruction, his 
father summoned men of the highest attainments, and not only from his 
own kingdom, for he sent to France for professors, among whom the 
most renowned was D. Americo, who afterwards became Bishop of 
Coimbra. 

And truly did the intelligent solicitude of parent and masters bear 
abundant fruits in the graceful and fertile genius of D. Diniz, for they 
formed the mind of a prince, who, perhaps, was the most enlightened of 
his time, and in no wise losing by comparison with the brilliant 
fame of his grandfather, D. Affonso the Wise. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that our historians should attribute to him the 
glory of being the founder of our Portuguese University. 

The first document which we find as the starting point in the history 
of our University, is a petition which the Abbot of the Monastery of 
Alcobaca, the Priors of the Monasteries of Santa Cruz de Coimbra, and 
of S. Vicente de Lisboa, addressed in a collective letter from Montemoro 
Novo, dated Nov. 12, 1288, to the Supreme Pontiff of the Catholic 
Church. In this letter the prelates stated, that, moved by the common 
and particular good, and judging it most convenient to the Kingdom of 
Portugal and Algarve, that they should have a general Study of ‘Sei ience ; 
they had prayed ‘the most excellent king, D. Diniz, to dei ign to order the 
establishment of this General Study in the most noble City of 
Lisbon ; and that, since he had heard and benignly granted their petition, 
they had, with his consent, who was the true patron of the monasteries 
and churches of the suppliants, prayed the Holy Father to confirm, and 
give his apostolic sanction to this work. 

The answer to this petition was delayed until the year 1290, when, on 
August 13th, Pope Nicholas IV. issued a bull granting the boon 
petitioned for by the Portuguese clergy, and giving his apostolic 
authority, ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and all the privileges conceded by 
his predecessors to other existing universities, and such as he had himself 
granted in the previous year to the recently founded University of 
Montpellier. In this bull Pope Nicholas IV. grants the privilege of 
obtaining degrees in the faculties of arts, canonical and civil law, and in 
medicine ; and adds in the last clause the following: “ Any master who, 
examined by the bishop or vicar, shall have been approved of in any 
faculty, except Theology, it shall be granted him the privilege of teaching 
in any part without further examination.” 

The General Studies—for under this designation were the studies 
called in all schools, which later on were termed Universities—became 
established in 1288, with the accord of the king, D. Diniz, and those 
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illustrious prelates who assigned a portion of their ecclesiastical rents for 
the maintenance of masters and of other expenses. The bull, therefore, 
which was given by Pope Nicholas IV., was issued simply to confirm this 
creation, by conferring Apostolical authority, strengthening its work 
with many privileges and ecclesiastical powers, and also by granting the 
right of conferring degrees. The intervention of royal authority had 
been manifestly powerful and probably primordial. 

With these facts before us, I think we may very properly con- 
clude that the creation of our University was essentially different from the 
motive which had hitherto influenced the formation of all other Univer- 
sities which, in those days, were already renowned, such as in France the 
University of Paris, and in Italy that of Bologna. These, in common 
with other Universities which had their beginning in the Middle Ages, 
were constituted by the spontaneous association of masters and students, 
and acquired reputation, influence, and power, on account of the science 
which they spread around, their influence becoming daily more powerful 
and indispensable, and almost independent of the State. 

In the constitution of the General Studies of Lisbon we do not discover 
any point of similarity of this order. A school is presented to us con- 
ceived and created by the superior authority of the State, to which it 
remains attached ; and to this fact may perchance be attributed the little 
vitality it manifested during the first years of its existence. Yet withal 
Coimbra is one of the most ancient of European Universities, and 
certainly the oldest in the Iberic Peninsula, if we bear in mind that the 
University of Salamanca, though founded by Affonso the Wise, yet did 
not obtain Pontifical sanction from Pope John XXII. until 1334. 

As may be deduced from the bull of Pope Nicholas IV., the General 
Studies of Lisbon comprised the faculties of arts, canonical and civil law, 
and medicine. Theology did not enter within the range of studies. The 
Pope himself clearly excluded this science, by not permitting that 
degrees should be conferred in this faculty which he authorised in all 
others. . 

It may, perhaps, be a subject of some surprise to behold excluded from 
a University, where all moral sciences were taught, that very science 
which above all others was considered the first and most exalted one. 
Brandio and Figueiroa pretend to explain away this fact with simple 
conjectures. The first presumes that the King excluded theology from 
among the General Studies to avoid that it should be thought that in 
temporal affairs his kingdom was subject to the Apostolic See ; and the 
latter author, not finding any just grounds for such a conjecture, under- 
stands the true reason to be that it was not the custom in those days 
for theology to be taught in Universities, but only in convents and in 
cathedrals. 

The explanation offered by Brandio can in no wise be accepted, 
because the exception made in regard to theology came from the Pope, 
and not from the King, as is clearly seen by the bull. The proposition 
of Figueiroa does not satisfy, because it is incomplete. 

It is true that in the Universities of Italy, in Bologna, Padua, and 
Rome, as well as in Spain the University of Salamanca, and in many 
others, 1t was not until later times that the study of theology was admitted ; 
but in the University of Paris, however, theology was taught from its 
earliest foundation, together with philosophy as a preparation to 
theology ; and the great splendour of the University of Paris proceeded 
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principally from the merited renown which some of her illustrious pro- 
fessors of theology had acquired. The religious of Saint Dominic and of 
Saint Francis, attracted by the superiority of theological study offered 
by the Paris school, went, from the very commencement of their respec- 
tive orders, to that University to receive instruction in this science; and 
within a short time they established in their convents public schools of 
theology to rival those of the University of Paris. Favoured by the 
Popes on account of the influence which these new religious orders 
acquired with the Holy See, this schools found powerful aids. 

When in the year 1229, in consequence of a serious disturbance which 
took place during the Carnaval between the riotous students and the 
inhabitants of the district of S. Marcial, the University of Paris became 
dispersed, and the students and masters proceeded to Orleans and 
Angers to establish new schools; the friars of St. Dominic wisely 
took advantage of this movement, and, authorised by the Bishop and 
Chancellor of Paris, opened to the public a School of Theology, to 
which they soon after added another on their own authority. 

“Such wisdom and forethought did they employ,” says an historian 
of the University of Paris, “that they placed the rectorship of these 
chairs with those who could shed over their schools the greatest renown, 
such as Rolland of Cremona, Albert the Great, and Hugh de St. Cher. 
These illustrious masters drew towards them a vast number of students, 
because their schools were public and open for all, whether religious or 
seculars, who might desire to profit from their instruction. The Fran- 
ciscan Fathers imitated the Dominicans, by also erecting Professorships 
of Theology. In 1244 both these Orders obtained a bull from 
Innocent IV. authorising the University to admit the Professors of 
the Orders of St. Dominic and St. Francis to academic degrees.” 

If in Paris, where there already existed so illustrious a Faculty of 
Theology, the Dominican and Franciscan Fathers effected such a signal 
triumph, it is easy to comprehend that they must have desired to keep 
close to other Universities, more particularly the ones newly established, 
the privilege of teaching so comprehensive a science as that of theology. 
As regards our University, we might, perhaps, urge that Pope 
Nicholas IV., having professed in the Order of St. Francis, might very 
naturally be inclined to preserve to his Order the prerogative of teaching 
Theology. 

This appears to me sufficient evidence to account for the fact that 
Theology did not enter into the original plan of General Studies in 
Portugal. It was, however, but natural that the Universities should 
strive to complete their range of studies by adding this Faculty, and 
this they did in course of time. In Portugal, it was not until 1400 that, 
in the reign of D. Joao I. appeared for the first time a Chair of Theology 
in her University. 

In future letters I will continue my sketch of the history of our 
ancient University of Coimbra down to the present day. 




















































































































































































































Historical Studies and Recrea- 
tions. By Shoshee Chunder Dutt, 
Rai Bahaddoor. In 2 vols. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1879. 

An interest attaches to these 
volumes beyond that of their 
subject-matter, and is derived from 
the fact that their author does not 
belong to the western races, who, 
in our day, are presumed to mono- 
polise civilisation and culture. The 
author originally published certain 
parts of the work under the English 
nom de plume of J. A. G. Barton, 
and other portions appeared in 
part in Indian periodicals : he now 
appears with a large and complete 
work, published under his own 
name. 

The thousand pages which the 
work occupies are divided into five 
great sections. First, we have an 
account of the Ancient World, 
including China, India, Persia, 
Assyria, Media, Lydia, Tartary, 
Pheenicia, Syria, Palestine, Arabia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome; the 
second part reviews the Modern 
World, under the heads of Great 
Britain, British Dependencies, the 
United States, France, Germany, 
Russia, and other European states, 
the Independent States of Asia, 
Africa, and America; the third 
part consists of a full account of 
the country of Bengal from the 
earliest times; the fourth is de- 
voted to a lengthy review of the 
great wars of India; and the con- 
cluding section treats of the ruins 
of the Old World, read as mile- 
stones of civilisation. 

The author brings to his task 
certain qualifications for a histo- 
rian. He is not writing to sup- 
port a pet prejudice, but takes a 
wide and impartial view. “The 


different parts of the universe,” 
he urges, “are mutually and very 
each 


familiarly connected with 
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other. The Chinese, the Hindus, 
the Persians, the Assyrians, and 
the Egyptians did not exist for 
nothing; and the Greeks and 
Romans only carried to greater 
perfection that knowledge which 
they derived from their prede- 
cessors.”” 

In reference to the difficulties 
which surround fragmentary primi- 
tive annals, he says, “absolute 
accuracy and completeness of 
result cannot well be hoped for ;” 
but whereas he finds it “ the fashion 
to assert that an inquiry where 
everything is so vague and doubt- 
ful must be utterly useless,” he 
urges that such traditions afford 
room for legitimate and valuable 
conjectures and inferences, and 
that the main features of early 
history can be rendered clear 
enough for useful purposes by a 
little exertion. 

That an inhabitant of India 
should not filially respond to the 
appeals made for Adam and Eve 
to be recognised as his first parents 
may well be understood; but Mr. 
Dutt treats the record with great 
respect, so long as it arrogates for 
itself no more than its true local 
and limited character. 

The portion of the work devoted 
to the history of the ancient world 
is rather a compact compilation 
than a history made alive with the 
faculty of deep and original insight. 
There are, however, passages evi- 
dencing real image-forming power, 
and not without a certain humour. 

It may be interesting to see his 
view of the English character. 
Speaking of the great naval vic- 
tories of the early part of the cen- 
tury, and the gain of the French 
possessions in the East and West 
Indies, which made ample amends, 
as matters stood at the time, for the 
loss of the United States, he says : 
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“Nor would England be a loser if 
these again were ever lost. Her 
greatness is in the spirit of the 
nation, which easily diverts its 
activity from one sphere of action 
to another, and repairs loss in one 
quarter by gain in another.” This 
is very fair character-drawing. 

In spite of the ignorance, ex- 
travagance, and red-tapism which 
have marked British administration 
of India in the old days, which 
seem to be changing as the re- 
sponsibility becomes weightier, it 
is pleasant to be able to agree 
with Mr. Dutt’s highly judicial 
summing up of opinion: “ Though 
the rule of England in India was 
based on force, which is at all times 
more or less inexcusable, it has, 
nevertheless, practically been very 
kind, just, and beneficent. Up to 
this day its character is that of pure 
despotism, but civil, not military, 
and regulated by great wisdom and 
leniency. History gives no example 
of a conquest so completely turned 
to the good of the vanquished. 
What was the country before, 
under the domination of the 
Afghans, Moguls, and Mahrattas, 
but a theatre of perpetual anarchy 
and confusion? What is it now? 
A mutiny or rebellion has passed 
over it. Did any sane man in it 
believe that any native king would 
have governed it as well as it was 
being governed by strangers ? 
Under them the entire country is 
at peace, from one extremity of it 
to the other. With a few isolated 
spots on the frontier excepted, this 
has been the case for a long series 
of years. When was this the case 
before? The Suttee, infanticide, 
and human sacrifices have ceased. 
Irregular exactions have been super- 
seded by a regular taxation. All 
the races in the land are being 
initiated in civilisation. Justice is 
afforded to rich and poor alike, 
where injustice and oppression were 
triumphant for ages. Schools have 
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been set up in every nook and 
corner, while three universities—one 
in each presidency—superintend 
the education of the higher classes.” 
This seems a glowing picture, but 
we must remember that the reality 
of the present has a very decided 
contrast of the past to set it off. 
For the extent and variety of its 
information, Mr. Dutt’s work, in 
its present completed form, de- 
serves a place in the library. 


The Good-natured Bear, etc. By 
R. Hengist Horne, Author of 
“Orion,” etc. Strahan and Co. 

This agreeable little volume con- 
sists of stories whose composition 
belongs to very different dates. 
On the authority of Miss Mitford, 
the story of the Good-natured 
Bear might have been found in the 
Royal nursery at the time when 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales and his brothers and 
sisters were children. But this 
would not take Mr. Horne back to 
his youthful period of writing, for 
he can remember the Princess 
Victoria being conducted, a simple 
modest young virgin, over the 
rooms of the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of the day, by the 
Duchess of Kent. 

The Ill-used Giant, on the other 
hand, which is a fairy drama, and, 
as its title implies, severely handles 
the morality of the traditional hero 
of the bean-stalk, was written not 
more than three or four years ago. 

The Good-natured Bear has a 
German tinge, due to the country 
in which the story was written. 
A quaintness of this kind rather 
adds than otherwise to a story of 
the humorously-impossible _ sort, 
for it gives it just that air of re- 
moteness, which is almost a neces- 
sary for much making-believe. 

Mr. Horne, as a story-writer, has 
a style of his own, and produces 
here and there a good effect by an 
unexpected turn. When the young 
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bear is being lowered from his 
mother’s back to the ground, pre- 
paratory to a walking lesson, he 
says, “I felt my legs kick in the 
air with fear of I did not know 
what, till suddenly I felt four hard 
things, and no motion.” This is 
innocency of feeling with a 
vengeance. The four hard things 
were the fixed earth beneath the 
four unaccustomed legs. , 
The present volume is scarcely 
so suggestively interesting as 
“The Poor Artist,” 


introduction to it, entitled, ‘‘ Seven. 
Eyesights and one Object,” by 
the same author, but readers of 
it will have no reason to complain. 


Slyboots. By Beata Francis. 
Strahan and Co., London. 1879. 

This is another of Messrs. 
Strahan’s “‘ Books for the People.” 
It belongs to the “ Young Folks’ 
Section,” though there is some- 
thing in it which might qualify it 
for the “ Philosophical” or the 
“ Social Reform” sections, among 
the divisions into which the series 
is divided. 

The author of “Fables and 
Fancies,” has, in these “ Farmyard 
Chronicles,” set les animaua par- 
lants at work with the same grace- 
ful fancy and in a like form of 
fable; while the moral and the 
lesson is evident amidst all the 
whimsical and witty mise en scene. 
Miss Tabby, who killed the wrong 
mouse, is a tale of society as it 
might appear in Pussydom. 

Slyboots, which, as the longest 
history, gives title to the volume, 
might be an introduction, or a 
sequel, to Reinecke Fuchs ; it is the 
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story of a set of manceuvres, with 
the excuse for the worthy father 
that he had a wife and family who 
expected a great deal of him, and 
looked very black indeed when he 
returned empty pawed. 

The eldest son of this Fox family 
remonstrates — not very unlike 
some others—with “ the governor” 
—‘What we want is the best of 
everything, quantity and quality 
you understand ; you would like a 
fine handsome fox for the repre- 
sentative of your family, you are 
bound to provide me with every 
advantage; a weasel or so is all 
very well in its way,” and so on. 
The raid on the hen roost is capi- 
tally told ; many besides youngsters 
will laugh very heartily over it. 

The clever woodcuts, which are 
very numerous, are an admirable 
addition to the text, and have a 
fitting vivacity and vraisemblance 
as its accompaniment. 

Miss Francis has seized many 
telling points. Towzer’s scheme, 
the mental condition of the farm- 
yard creatures, Professor White- 
foot’s lecture, little Tuck, and the 
excitement of a new idea, are all 
extremely piquant ; while the traits 
of animal life come in with odd 
effect, and give the zest of a mas- 
querade ; at the same time thatthey 
are very natural, and what might 
have been under somewhat altered 
conditions of existence. 

There is ample amusement and 
much instruction. We give the 
volume the high praise of saying it 
deserves to be put not far off 
Andersen or Mrs. Gatty, but for 
rather younger readers, as having 
in it a little more of “ Fun.” 


ERRATUM (CURRENT LITERATURE, p. 638). 


In the notice of Hamartia in the last month’s number, an error arose from our 
reviewer having mistaken the announcement of the death of the Hon. Charles Cowper, 
which occurred at the time he was writing, for that of his brother, the Right Hon. W. 
Cowper-Temple, the founder of the Broadlands Conferences referred to, who, we are 


glad to say, is still living. 





On the Death of the Princess Alice, 


(Princess Alice of England, Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Died Saturday, 14th December, 1878.) 


Tue end has come. The inexorable hand 

Of God’s great minister, the Angel Death, 

Has plucked the first fair fruit from off the tree 

Of England’s Royalty, because ’twas ripe, 

Full of the flavour and the grace divine, 

And all the odorous richness that proclaimed 

*T was meet to store the granaries of Heaven. 

And so, the Almighty Father that had made, 

And the sweet Christ that loved that Christ-like soul, 
And the most Holy Spirit that had breathed 

Into that lovely life His holiest influence, 

Saw what they made and saved and sanctified 

Was good. So, like the holy man of eld, 

She walked with God, and was not, for God took her. 
Yea, through that life so brief and beautiful 

Ever her walk on earth was with her God, 

As day by day from childhood pure she grew, 
Watched by a mother’s love through maiden years, 
Fulfilling more and more her spirit’s life, 

With every Christian grace—large-hearted love 
That comprehended all that needed love, 

And hope that bade the hopeless still to hope, 

And faith as bark fast anchored on the rock 

Is sure and steadfast ’mid the storm-vexed waves,— 
She grew in favour both with God and man,— 
Child, maiden, wife and mother, sister, friend ; 

The ministrant in sickness unto death, 

Closing the eyes of him who gave her life. 

The ministrant in sickness nigh to death 

Of those who live to mourn her early death, 
Brother and husband, and the children dear, 





With sweet embracing saving them from death, 
Dying that she might give them dear-bought life. 
Oh! death most precious in the light of Him 
Who gave his life that all mankind might live. 
And so she drank sweet poison from the lives 

Of those she loved, as erst a royal wife 

Sucked poison from her spouse and gave him life. 
But our dear English Alice, when she saw 

Her ministrations had won back their lives, 
Weary and spent with vigils and with care, 
Yearning with mother-love for that sweet babe 
That passed from out her arms to happier climes, 
Laid down her gentle head, and sought the child 
To find her resting in the Saviour’s arms! 

So, let her rest within her honoured grave, 
Decked with the garlands of immortal flowers 
Whose bloom ne’er fades, whose fragrance never dies— 
The flowers of bright and blessed memories 
Plucked from the loving hearts of multitudes— 


Yea, from the bleeding hearts of Royal Kin— 
And strewed with reverence o’er her bed of rest, 
To be for ever watered with fresh tears 

To keep them green. So let us leave her now, 
Reposing in the peace of God.— Amen. 


Oh Royal Mother! Mother dolorous! 

Who dare intrude on thee in this dark hour 

Of woe unspeakable ; or with the voice 

Of wailing break upon the solitude 

Of thy most sacred sorrow? Let thy grief 

Have its free course. Nature will have her right, 
And motherhood will mourn, unchecked, a space, 
As nought beside can mourn. Let no foot’s fall 
Be heard within that chamber where thy soul 
Spreads out before thy God its agony— 

The first great mother-grief that weighs it down. 
To-day the sword again hath pierced thy heart, 
As erst long years ago, when in the prime 

Of stalwart manhood and of high resolve, 

And wisdom ripening with the mellowing years, 





And goodness that made greatness lovable, 

The choice of thy young maiden heart was snatched 
From thy fond arms. And now again to-day 

She whom he loved with deepest father-love, 

She who loved him with tenderest daughter-love, 
Yea, watched and stayed him to the gate of death, 
Hath gone to seek him and her babes in heaven. 


O widowed queen! O child-reft mother! know 
If thy heart bleeds, that thousand loyal hearts 
Mourn o’er thy sorrow even with children’s love. 
Thou mother of thy people, o’er the lands 
Sundered and widespread on the earth’s domains, 
The shadow of thy sorrow falls, as falls 
A dark eclipse on sunlight ; and the tears, 
And sighs, and prayers from eyes, and lips, and hearts 
Of myriads rise with thine unto God’s throne— 
Rise up to meet with thine and mingle with them. 
For the community of human grief 
That draws thee down doth raise us up to thee, 
Gathering around thee in most loyal love 
To make thy loss our loss. 

After a time, 
O Royal Mistress, comfort shalt thou find 
Where all find comfort ; and sweet memories 
Shall sanctify thy sorrow, soothe thy pain. 
If it be true, as sang the Tuscan bard, 
That there’s no greater grief than memory 
Of happy times in misery—Be sure 
*Tis not less true that when our misery 
Is touched by Time and toned by softened sorrow, 
There is no greater consolation then 
Than memory of days that we have passed 
With those we loved and honoured most on earth— 
The memory of wisdom, greatness, goodness 
That made those lives so noble, beautiful, 
Which we have lost awhile to find again. 
And thou, though smitten sore twice by the hand 
That strikes alike in palace and in hut, 
Art rich in all those consolations, stored 
Deep in thy heart, as honey in the hive. 





What, though no more the presence of the loved 
Shinés like the sunlight on the path of life, 
Thou hast the hight of holiest memories 

Shining like moonlight soft and beautiful 

To make thy soul serene. The memory 

Of many a noble deed and work and word 

Of those that made thy life delectable, 

Leading thy steps with wisdom and thy heart 
With love, and sharing in thy works of grace, 
Raising from out the mire the poor who cried, 
Helping the fatherless who had no help, 

Causing the widow’s heart to sing with joy, 

So that the ear that heard them, blessed ; the eye 
Praised when it saw them ; and the tongue of all 
Spoke loud their virtues, and the land rejoiced. 
Oh! these are memories to make thee glad 

In all the troubles that God lays on thee, 

As one who hears some child-loved melody 
Smiles while he weeps. So may the peace of God 
Ineffable, that passeth understanding, fall 

Like balm upon thy wounded heart ! 


Yet shalt thou soon arise, O Empress-Queen,— 
For duty has its claims as well as grief. 

Thy people look to thee. The Stato demands 
Surcease from sorrow. Thou hast n. » .y cares 
Committed to thy charge by him whe 

The hearts of kings, the King of king weaven. 
So shall thy work be sweet, for to rejoice 

In labour is God’s gift. Bethink thee, Madam, 
How the exemplar of a noble life 

Moulds many thousands into nobler lives : 

That goodness is contagious—Virtue shames 

Vice from her presence. Live that thou may’st be 
The best and greatest of the Queens that swayed 
Our land, and made it glorious through the world. 


JOHN Francis WALLER. 


December 18th, 1878. 
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